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THE OUT-GOING GOVERNMENT: A ROUGH BALANCE 
SHEET. 


Rumours of an early Dissolution fill the air. The time has come 
for an attempt to be made to define the successes and the failures of 
the out-going Administration—to draw up a rough balance-sheet 
which shall present the electorate with a statement of results. The 
General Election of 1895 was won by the Unionists upon issues of 
domestic policy. The people were invited to give a death-blow to 
Home Rule, to condemn Lord Rosebery’s attempted interference 
with the powers of the Lords in the revision or rejection of the 
legislative work of the Commons, and to accept a programme of 
social legislation, chiefly in the interests of the industrial classes. 
Foreign and Imperial affairs were but cursorily mentioned. The 
response to the Unionist appeal was decisive. Home Rule became 
a thing of the past, though the ghost of it continued to haunt the 
imaginations of a few. The assailants of the Upper House were 
reduced to silence. When the new Parliament met the Government 
were disproportionately strong and the Opposition pitiably weak. It 
seemed that Ministers could do what they willed to give effect to 
aspirations for bringing the millennium to pass, such as were 
eloquently professed by candidates of all shades of opinion in 
election addresses and platform speeches. They have done but 
little. Their social legislation makes no powerful appeal to the 
political imagination. 

That the legislative work of the Government is unheroic is due 
to two causes: the predominant claims of Foreign and Colonial 
questions and the progressive prosperity of the country. A trade 
revival set in in 1896, which continued until it reached an unpre- 
cedented level. It put an end—for a time—to the insistent clamour 
of the masses for better conditions of life. In the great industrial 
centres the voice of the agitator was drowned in the roar of furnaces 
at full blast and in the clangour of machinery run at highest speed. 
With the productive capacity of every mill and factory strained to 
the utmost, and with a demand for labour so active that no man 
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with a pair of hands need go hungry if he were willing to use 
them, the pressure upon statesmen to devise legislation by which 
the condition of the people might be improved diminished until it 
became almost inappreciable. Ambitious schemes of social legisla- 
tion—old age pensions, comprehensive measures for dealing with the 
housing question—grew suddenly less urgent. While wages were 
high and unlimited overtime was to be worked, the manual earners 
forgot their longing for the fleshpots of class legislation; and poli- 
ticians lost that fervent enthusiasm fcr social progress by Act of 
Parliament which had distinguished them when the electorate had 
to be bribed with promises. Social discontent—the driving force of 
Parliament in matters of domestic legislation—ceased to operate. 
And, simultaneously with this phenomenon, there arose questions of 
Foreign and Colonial policy which absorbed the energies of statesmen 
and engrossed such attention as could be spared by the nation for 
affairs outside the pursuit of wealth. 

On the ground, therefore, that domestic legislation is of compara- 
tive unimportance in estimating the work of the departing Govern- 
ment, attention may more fitly be concentrated upon those Imperial 
topics which have been, and in some cases still are, of supreme sig- 
nificance. Not for many years has an English Ministry been so 
encompassed with trouble as that which now asks for a renewed lease 
of power. An endeavour to state the results of its action since 
1895 calls for the handling of many diverse questions. The simul- 
taneity with which they presented themselves is a factor which must 
be considered. Difficulties that come singly and can be disposed of 
one by one can usually be mastered: aseverer test of strength and 
judgment is when several have to be overcome together. It has not 
been the good fortune of the present Ministry to have to conquer one 
at a time—a circumstance that may fairly be pleaded in mitigation 
of criticism. When Lord Salisbury formed his Third Administra- 
tion there was but one question that threatened to lead to war—the 
Sultan’s treatment of the Christian population of Asia Minor. 
Within six months a bolt from the blue had been shot by Presi- 
dent Cleveland and the public dazed by the imminent prospect of 
war with the United States. Scarcely had the spasm of excitement 
subsided than news came of the Jameson Raid, with the likelihood 
of war with Germany because of the Emperor’s message to Mr. 
Kruger. Then occurred the destruction of the Italian Army in 
Erythrea, the recrudescence of activity among the Dervishes and the 
necessity for taking measures which should lead to the re-conquest 
of the Soudan. Soon after there was the appearance of the “ Mad 
Mullah” who carried the flaming torch of war through the region 
between the Russian, Afghanistan, and Indian frontiers. Simul- 
taneously came complications in West Africa, which swarmed with 
French exp ditions avowedly hostile to British treaty rights with 
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the native rulers. To the danger of war with France on that 
account there was added the knowledge that an expedition under 
M. Marchand was proceeding to the Nile Valley. And, fast upon 
the heels of these events, came the German seizure of Kiao Chau, 
Russian aggression in Manchuria, the wresting of Port Arthur and 
Talienwan from China—the breakdown of Lord Salisbury’s policy 
of preserving the territorial integrity of that Empire, the probability 
of the existing Chinese convulsion, and the peril of war with China 
or Russia, or with both, if our rights under the Treaty of Tientsin were 
to be maintained. Itisan alarming list—one question succeeding 
and complicating another until the mind becomes confused. Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America—each continent gave birth to problems 
so momentous that to look back upon such as have been settled or 
are in course of settlement is to marvel at the steady nerve Ministers 
have shown. 

Taking Europe first, the results to be noted are that Lord Salis- 
bury steered this country through the shoals and quicksands of the 
Eastern question so that war against Turkey, or amongst the six 
Powers forming the Concert, was avoided; that to him more than 
to any other statesman in Europe Crete owes her autonomy and 
Greece her existence as an independent kingdom; but that he did 
not succeed in staying the slaughter of the Armenians. In the story 
of modern diplomacy there is no more melancholy chapter than that 
which tells of the massacres throughout the Asiatic provinces of the 
Turkish Empire, and of the callousness of the Powers—other than 
England. Lord Salisbury accepted the policy of the Rosebery 
Administration, which, two days before it was defeated on the cordite 
vote, had, notwithstanding the protests of the late Prince Lobanoff, 
suggested that the Sultan should be given forty-eight hours in which 
to accept the scheme of Reforms drawn up by the Ambassadors in 
Constantinople after the wholesale murders at Sassoon. The Prime 
Minister extorted from the Sultan acceptance of this scheme. Abdul 
Hamid promulgated it with profuse expressions of tenderness for 
his Armenian subjects. But it was shortly followed by still more 
terrible massacres. Even according to the estimates made by the 
Consuls of the Powers, who confined themselves to events of which 
they had personal cognisance, twenty-five thousand Armenians were 
slain a/ter the issue of the Decree containing the Reforms. Only one 
inference was allowable—that the Sultan was directly responsible for 
a Moslem movement throughout Asia Minor for the extermination of 
Armenians who would not become Mohammedars. Ought Lord 
Salisbury to have acted independently—to have declared war against 
the Sultan on the ground that the sixty-first article of the Treaty of 
Berlin imposed upon us the obligation to exact fair treatment for 
the.Armenians, whatever the other signatory Powers might do? He 
answered that question in the negative. Russia stood in the way. 
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Rightly or wrongly, he decided that to apply constraint to the Sultan 
against the will of Russia would be to bring about worse evils than 
those that had occurred in Asia Minor. Two elements contributed to 
that decision—the divided and uncertain state of opinion in England, 
and the undoubted evidence of a revolutionary conspiracy in Con- 
stantinople and in the Asiatic provinces. So the hand of the murderer 
was not arrested by the Christian Powers. The slaughter went on. 
The Concert awoke to activity on the question of sending gunboats 
to the capital for the protection of the Embassies, and it wrung this 
concession from the Sultan; but it fell back into criminal slumber 
and did nothing to stop the flow of blood or to punish Abdul Hamid 
and his subordinates on the abundant evidence of complicity collected 
by the Ambassadors. Against this humiliating failure of British 
diplomacy—a failure which must be assumed to have been im- 
posed by circumstances Lord Salisbury could break through only at 
the risk, almost the certainty, of war among the Powers—there has 
to be set the expulsion of Turkish authority from Crete. The net 
result of the appalling massacres in Asia Minor, the frightful dis- 
turbances in Constantinople, the war between Greece and Turkey, 
and the feud of extermination between Moslem and Christian in 
Crete, is that an island in the Mediterranean now enjoys indepen- 
dence, and seems to be on the high road to prosperity. 

When one thinks of the many thousands of Armenians whose 
lives the English Ministry sought to save, and whose blood and bones 
have fertilised the soil of Asia Minor, Crete is a miserable little asset 
to figure in the Ministerial balance-sheet; but, such as it is, it should 
be recorded. 

The handling of Anglo-American questions by the out-going 
Jovernment has resulted in the establishment of friendlier relations 
than have existed at any previous stage. The exact value of this 
asset it is not easy to determine. Much depends on the character of 
the American people, which is somewhat mercurial, and occasionally 
lable to outbursts of passion and vituperation. The Cleveland 
Message, and the fury displayed by a section of the American 
people and press, furnish a case in point. The phlegmatic indiffer- 
ence of English statesmen and people to mere verbal violence did 
much to save the situation. The issue forced upon us, under cover 
of a plain threat of war, was that, as Great Britain had declined to 
submit the long-standing boundary dispute with Venezuela to arbi- 
tration at the instance of the United States, the latter would herself 
determine the true divisional line. For this purpose a Commission 
was appointed. The dispute had nothing whatever to do with the 
United States, except so far as the Monroe doctrine gave that Power 
self-created justification for interference between any European 
Monarchy and the Republics of South and Central America. That 
the American nation should arrogate to itself the right to settle our 
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quarrel with Venezuela over our heads was preposterous; particularly 
as the claim was asserted in the language of menace, and was founded 
upon a view of the Monroe doctrine which, if accepted, was fatal to 
the union between Canada and the Mother Country. But that did 
not alter the fact that the claim had been advanced, and that point 
was being given to it by the selection of Commissioners. It was 
impossible for Lord Salisbury to admit the American pretension ; 
having publicly made it with so much sound and fury, and a large 
section of the American people having worked themselves into a fit 
of frenzy about it, Mr. Cleveland could not withdraw without ex- 
posing himself to the ridicule of the world. Lord Salisbury’s con- 
tinued immobility would have meant one of two things—war, in 
which the United States would have been the aggressor, if the 
findings of the Commission were adverse to British rights; or a 
retreat by the American Executive such as would have carried with 
it personal and national humiliation, and stereotyped the then 
existing bitterness of America towards England. This was the dead- 
lock. After the panic in Wall Street, there was a remarkable falling 
off in the support accorded to Mr. Cleveland. Influential people on 
both sides of the Atlantic racked their brains for such a mode of 
settlement as would avert war and yet enable the United States to 
preserve its dignity. Thanks, in part, to the efforts of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the late Lord Playfair, success was reached. The 
Treaty of Washington was signed, creating an Arbitration Tribunal 
governed by rules which safeguarded the rights of settlers. The 
award was described in an article I was privileged to contribute to 
Tue Fortyicutty Review of November last, and was quite satis- 
factory to Great Britain. The final position of the matter may be 
thus stated :— 

The Cabinet so conducted the affair, notwithstanding the provoca- 
tion given by Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney, as not only to avert war 
but also to avoid giving any affront to American sentiment. 

It obtained a definitive settlement of an old and vexatious dispute 
at the expense of the rejection by the Tribunal of a wider territorial 
claim, which previous British Governments had offered to abandon, 
and Lord Salisbury retained only asa matter of form; and at the 
cost of two insignificant strips of territory, the loss of which was not 
regretted even in British Guiana. 

The United States was satisfied, inasmuch as the settlement was 
due chiefly to her intervention, and because the mere acceptance of her 
interposition implied a recognition of her claim to be reckoned with 
in affairs between the Powers and the States of the American 
continent—if not also, as some think, of her paramountcy from 
Alaska to Cape Horn. 

Lord Salisbury took advantage of the American ardour for the 
principle of arbitration by proposing a General Treaty of Arbitration, 
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under which existing and future questions in dispute should auto- 
matically be decided in a permanent court. Such a treaty was 
agreed upon; but, for reasons not germane to the purposes of this 
article, was emasculated and finally rejected by the Senate. Anglo- 
American relations again reached an unpleasant stage, due in part 
to the late Mr. Sherman’s mischievous treatment of the sealing 
question, and acute differences with Canada on the subject of access 
by sea to the Yukon goldfields; but the Spanish-American war 
gave birth to the idea—on what definite evidence there is no official 
record—that Great Britain had declined to join with other Powers 
in intervention on behalf of Spain. Extreme friendliness towards 
England then became the fashion in the States. Unwearied in his 
efforts to foster this mood and to remove from the political arena 
questions of latent danger, Lord Salisbury arranged with Mr. 
McKinley the constitution and work of the Joint Commission, of 
which the late Lord Herschell was president. It came to naught, on 
the question of Canada’s right of access to the Yukon. The United 
States refused to submit the issue—which is one of strict right on 
cither side and dependent, in the main, upon a just interpretation of 
the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1825—to arbitration, the conditions 
proposed being analogous with those the United States had found 
satisfactory in her championship of the cause of Venezuela. Imme- 
diate trouble was, however, avoided by the conclusion of the modus 
vivendi of October last, the dispute being “hung up” for the time 
being. Meanwhile Lord Salisbury had concluded the Anglo-German 
Convention by which Great Britain abandoned her rights in the 
Samoan Archipelago—Tutuila, with the magnificent harbour of Pago 
Pago, passing to the United States, and Upolu and Savii to Germany. 
And, early in the present year, he gave further evidence of the 
desire of the British Government to work in accord with United 
States interests and desires, by concluding a Convention supple- 
mentary to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, and conceding to 
the United States the right of constructing a ship canal across the 
Isthmus, subject to rules enshrining the principle of neutralisation 
—a Convention which has thus far been wrecked in the Senate at 
the instance of those who demand that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
shall be repudiated and that the United States shall have full military 
and other control over an Isthmian waterway. 

On any one of these topics much might be written. The Ministry, 
it will be seen, have failed to obtain a settlement of Anglo-American 
differences other than that which arose from our dispute with Vene- 
zuela; but the fault does not lie with them. Failure is not due to 
want of effort or steady purpose. The abortive Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion and the Joint High Commission are sufficient proof of that. So 
anxious have they been throughout to conciliate American opinion 
that they have given away important political rights—the Tripartite 
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System in Samoa for example — without receiving anything in 
exchange, unless the compensation in this case was that the United 
States should maintain a strict neutrality in South Africa. But this 
aspect of the work of the Administration must now be left. The 
vital facts are that when the Government took office there was much 
latent hostility in the United States towards Great Britain ; that 
in December, 1896, animosity blazed forth so furiously that war 
then seemed to be certain; that the Ministry found a way of avoid- 
ing war; that it has since made every possible effort—in which it 
has been most brilliantly served by Lord Pauncefote—to win the 
goodwill of Americans, and that there now seems to exist between the 
two peoples a firm and enduring friendship. That, at least, is an 
asset it would not be fair to exclude from the Ministerial balance 
sheet. 

The achievements of the Government in Africa are many. First 
in importance comes the acquisition of the Boer territories—assets of 
Empire whose worth it is not yet possible to compute, but which, 
however implacable the Dutch population may prove to be, must be 
great. Within the compass of a number of this Review a writer 
might be able to describe this part of the work of the Ministry since 
the summer of 1895 in such a way as to disclose the issues and do 
justice to the definite principles which were the groundwork of 
British policy. But here there is space only for generalisations. 
The first is that Mr. Chamberlain determined at the outset of his 
career as Colonial Minister to obtain reasonable political conditions 
for British subjects in the Transvaal—to put an end by diplomacy, if 
that were possible, and by the sword if it were not, to a state of things 
humanly certain to lead, if neglected, to civil war in South Africa. 
His negotiations with the Transvaal received a disastrous check by 
the machinations of Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit, and the Johannesburg 
capitalists, parties whose conduct it is superfluous to condemn in view 
of the findings of the Committees of Inquiry at Cape Town and in 
London. The task before the Government after the Raid—there is 
no evidence of Colonial Office complicity in the invasion on which it 
would be safe to hang a cat—was to save the lives of Mr. Kruger’s 
captives. In this Mr. Chamberlain was successful. Ile then set to 
work, though more slowly than otherwise would have been the case, 
to persuade Mr. Kruger to carry out his promises of reform. He had 
hoped for a settlement of the difficulty on the lines of full self- 
government for the Rand; but this policy was rejected absolutely by 
the Boer Executive, and things went from bad to worse. Then 
came the appointment of Sir Alfred Milner as High Commissioner. 
After he had had time to master the local conditions of the problem, 
and it became evident that Mr. Kruger would do nothing of his own 
free will, the policy of the British Government was more energetically 
pressed. Mr. Chamberlain began to insist not only upon the 
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literal observance of the Conventions, but also upon conduct in 
accord with the spirit of those Instruments. In the long, verbose, 
and complicated wrangles! between him and the Boer State 
Secretaries the underlying facts are that the British Government 
were determined that a remedy should be found for the grievances 
temperately put forward by the British Uitlanders in their petition 
to the Queen, and that the Boer Executive were equally determined 
that none should be granted—certainly none at the instance or 
request of the Suzerain ; for the basis of the Boer arguments through- 
out was—to use Mr. Reitz’s words, though they were not formally 
employed until May 9th, 1899—*“ that the right of absolute self- 
government of this Republic is not derived from either the Convention 
of 1881 or that of 1884, but simply and solely follows from the 
inherent right of this Republic as a Sovereign International State.” 
This vital difference in the will of the two parties resulted in the 
deadlock which it was hoped on the British side might be ended 
by the Conference at Bloemfontein. That Conference failed, as 
Mr. Kruger intended that it should. But it was still possible 
to come to terms on the new franchise law passed by the Boer 
Government. <A study of the Correspondence leads to the con- 
clusion that by this time Mr. Kruger and Mr. Steyn had made up 
their minds to fight if the British Government persisted in their wish 
to examine and amend this measure, and that, influenced by this 
decision, they, wilfully or unconsciously, bungled the negotiations 
by withdrawing the proposal for a five years’ franchise, which 
Mr. Chamberlain had conditionally accepted. The British Govern- 
ment thereupon reserved to themselves the right to reconsider the 
situation de noro, and to formulate their own proposals for a final 
settlement. These were never made. There was no necessity for 
the Cabinet to disclose them or to force the pace. This was being 
done by the Boer Government in preparing for war, and by putting up 
Mr. Steyn to pick a quarrel with us because a few handfuls of troops 
had been moved to defensive positions on British territory. The 
result was the Boer ultimatum of October 9th, and the invasion of 
Natal. Mr. Chamberlain had failed completely to obtain what he 
wanted—reasonable political conditions for British subjects. The 
wrangles between him and Mr. Kruger had led to bloodshed. 

That it was probable there would be such a failure was apparent 
to everyone but Her Majesty’s Ministers, some of whom have passed 


(1) Readers who are sufficiently interested in the politics of the African Continent, 
and in the recent history of China, to test the generalisations upon the Foreign and 
Colonial questions described in this article, may be referred to the author’s Review and 
Digest of current State Papers, published under the title of 7%e Politician’s Handbook 
(Vacher & Sons). The issues for 1899, 1900 contain exhaustive analyses of the nego- 
tiations upon important subjects dealt with by the present Ministry, together with the 
text of Treaties, Conventions, Notes Exchanged, and similar official documents, 
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the severest censure upon their want of foresight and judgment by 
declaring that they did not expect there would be war. It is not, 
however, necessary to believe the avowals of Ministerial simplicity. 
It was naturally assumed by the public that in view of the 
likelihood of war there was a readiness for war on our side— 
that adequate provision had at least been made for defence. 
The assumption was based on the vulgar belief that Governments 
are endowed with the average wisdom and energy of mankind— 
that they exercise suitable precautions, that they adapt their 
diplomacy to their material strength to enforce their arguments, that 
they do not let things drift and trust to luck. The out-going 
Ministry have done something to cure the country of that delusion. 
The Boer ultimatum caught them unawares. The earlier stages of the 
war showed that they had entirely miscalculated the fighting capacity 
if not also the numerical strength and equipment of the Boer armies. 
The shock of this revelation of their own ineptitude so completely 
paralysed their faculties that they could do nothing but offer feeble 
excuses and shelter themselves behind the advice of the military 
authorities—advice which, in the case of Natal, was so stupendously 
misleading that one would have thought that even the humblest 
official at the War Office would have advised its rejection. Their 
miscalculation constitutes the chief item on the debit side of the 
balance sheet. 

The conduct of the war is a matter of military rather than 
political history. Until a comprehensive and impartial record is 
written, no one can say with precision how far the Ministry— 
and particularly the Marquis of Lansdowne and his advisers at the 
War Office—are to blame for its enormous cost in men and money, its 
duration, and the fact that, though it was expected an army of 50,000 
men would crush the Republics, one of over 200,000 was required, 
and the military resources of the whole Empire therefore unduly 
strained. But for the fleet, England and the Colonies would have 
been at the mercy of any nation that cared to attack them—and this 
at a time when the press of Europe was ringing with hatred of 
us, and faithfully representing the feelings of its readers. The dis- 
appointment of the nation with the Government—the ill-suppressed 
rage at their temporary breakdown—has, however, little bearing 
upon the results to be noted. The Government, having got into a 
mess, quickly recovered themselves, and displayed desperate energy 
in getting out of it, pouring into South Africa such an irresistible 
flood of men that the defeat of the Boer armies was certain. 

The Republics have ceased to exist, though, at the moment of 
writing, the annexation of the Transvaal has not been formally 
proclaimed. There has been no European intervention; and 
how difficult it may have been for Lord Salisbury to prevent 
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it is one of the secrets of diplomacy. Notwithstanding our 
military weakness, no Power has thought it prudent to champion 
the Boer cause. The attempt at interference in the form of mediation 
offered by the United States was firmly but courteously repulsed. 
The settlement is entirely in ourhands. There now remains only the 
difficulty—and it is a huge one, however much the blather of the Bond 
may be contemned—of persuading or compelling the Boer population 
to live in harmony with their conquerors. The position of the 
former Uitlanders is, at any rate, infinitely better than it would have 
been under the best conditions that might have been extorted from 
the Boer Government. The minimum of reform Mr. Chamberlain 
sought, and failed to obtain by diplomacy, is replaced by a maximum 
won by the sword. Nor is the asset sufficiently described by being 
expressed in that way. The Federation of South Africa has at last 
been brought into the region of practical politics. 

Other African items to the credit of the Ministry are the overthrow 
of the Khalifa; the recovery of the lost provinces of Egypt; the 
Treaty of Abbas Abbaba with King Menelik ; the rejection of the 
French pretension to acquire sovereignty in the Nile Valley; the 
partition of the Central Soudan with France; the definitive settle- 
ment with France of all conflicting claims in the region of the Niger, 
and elsewhere in West Africa; the suppression of the hut tax revolt 
in Sierra Leone ; the overthrow of Prempeh, the conquest—and the 
present re-conguest—of Ashantiland; the substitution of direct 
Imperial for Chartered rule in Nigeria; the completion of the 
work of pacification in the British Central Africa Protectorate ; the 
suppression of the native revolt in Uganda, and of the far more 
serious rebellion among the Soudanese who garrisoned the country ; 
the assertion of British authority in the north-eastern portion of the 
Uganda Protectorate, as an incidental consequence of the efforts of 
the Macdonald Expedition to join hands with the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces coming south by gunboat up the Nile from Khartoum ; the 
destruction of the power of Kabarega; the prosecution, to almost the 
final stage, of the building of the railway from Mombassa to the 
Lake ; the abolition of the legal status of slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba ; the division of the neutral territory behind the Gold Coast 
between England and Germany, by virtue of the Anglo-German 
Convention of November last; and the punishment of the King of 
Benin, and extension of British authority in the Niger Delta. The 
catalogue is heavy, and to the well-informed reader will suggest 
events and ideas upon which a volume might be written. It is s0 
crowded, so varied, and, historically, so important to Africa,—and it 
has so vital a bearing upon the relations between France and England 
since 1895,—that it merits fwller treatment than my allotted space 
allows. AJl that can be done here is to invite the reader to recall 
the tension with France, when her encroachments on our West 
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Coast Colonies, and her aggression in Nigeria became known; the 
firmness with which Lord Salisbury stood his ground against the 
policy of “pin pricks”; the vigour with which he was supported 
by Lord Rosebery and the Opposition; the unanimity of the 
country, and the narrowness of the escape from war. The Niger 
Convention is an important asset; and the supplementary Article by 
which the Fashoda controversy was closed and the Spheres of Interest 
in the Central Soudan defined, added greatly to its value. Those 
who remember the negotiations which followed the discovery of 
M. Marchand at Fashoda, will not need to be told of the masterly 
manner in which Sir Edmond Monson in Paris, and Lord Salisbury 
in London, dealt with the French pretension to acquire sovereignty 
on the Nile. The settlement of the questions of the Niger and the 
Nile closes the long and dangerous story of territorial rivalry between 
France and England in West and Central Africa, and by confirming 
England in her possession of the Nile Springs, gives her an absolute 
control over the destinies of Egypt. 

The situation in the Far East is, at the time of writing, so compli- 
cated that it is difficult to gauge the results of the work of the 
Government. But the present convulsion assuredly proves the wisdom 
of Lord Salisbury’s policy—modified by the logic .of events—of 
respecting the inviolability of Chinese territory and the rights of 
Chinese sovereignty. Had it not been for the seizure of Kiao Chau 
Bay by Germany and for Russian aggression in Manchuria, with her 
exaction of Port Arthur and Talienwan from China by threats of 
violence, the anti-foreign movement now in full force would probably 
not have gone further than the occasional murder of a missionary. 
It is impossible to give in brief compass an outline of diplomatic 
events in the Far East since 1895. We are concerned only with 
results. The chief is that though, when the Government took office, 
they found the Powers arrayed against them at Pekin, there is now 
a close understanding with Germany and Russia, and that all the 
States having subjects and interests in China are united—however 
loosely and temporarily—in the common cause of securing the safety 
of their nationals. Yet we were more than once on the verge of war 
with Russia while the Port Arthur and Talienwan lease was being 
negotiated ; and in all likelihood would have been at war with her— 
after we had recognised that the lease was an accomplished fact, and 
had taken Wei-Hai-Wei to restore the balance of power—had not 
the Czar over-ridden the diplomacy of the late Count Mouravieff and 
insisted on the completion of a working arrangement with England. 
The reference here is, of course, to the Railway Agreement—the joint 
work of the Czar, M. de Witte, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Balfour, the 
latter being in temporary charge of the Foreign Office when the 
Russian suggestion was first thrown out by M. Lesar, and giving it, 
on his own responsibility, so prompt, tactful, and skilful a reception 
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that the partially successful negotiations that followed became practic- 
able. This agreement indicates by implication the respective Spheres 
of Interest claimed by the two Powers, Russia undertaking not to seek 
railway concessions in the basin of the Yangtsze or to obstruct such 
concessions sought by us, and England entering into a like engage- 
ment with respect to the region north of the Great Wall of China, 
reservations being, however, made in supplementary Notes safeguard- 
ing British financial and other interests in the northern railways of 
China and the Shan-hai- Kwan-Newchwang extension, the money for 
which had been provided by British investors on a Foreign Office 
guarantee that the bargain between China and the capitalists would 
be upheld. Lord Salisbury failed to get a clause defining the pro- 
vinces included in the Yangtsze “basin,” and also one forbidding 
either party to give preferential advantages on the lines to be 
constructed, and he has spoken slightingly of the Agreement. Its 
chief value is that it terminated certain serious causes of quarrel—the 
Russian intrigues to oust Mr. Kinder from the northern railways 
(not because he was an Englishman, as M. Pavloff neatly put it, but 
because he was not a Russian), and to exclude British enterprise 
from China north of the Wall, on the ground that that region was a 
Russian preserve. As Lord Salisbury showed that he was prepared 
to fight on this issue—which, in its essence, is that of the ‘‘open door” 
—the Agreement is an asset of importance. It is the equivalent of a 
Treaty of Amity. As for Port Arthur and Talienwan, Lord Salisbury 
failed to prevent them from passing into Russian hands. Russian 
chicanery and the effect of Russian threats against China were too 
strong for him. Russia was apparently prepared to wage war with 
us or with China, or with both, to secure the fortress and an ice-free 
commercial outlet for the Siberian railway. It may have been bluff. 
Lord Salisbury decided that it was not and acted accordingly, merely 
taking Wei-Hai-Wei—at the suggestion of China—with the object 
of restoring the balance of power. But he did succeed—by again 
showing that he was prepared to fight—in getting an acknowledg- 
ment of the principle of the “open door” for Talienwan. He failed, 
however, to carry his point that British warships had every right to 
go into Port Arthur. Russia arrogantly complained of their presence 
there; Lord Salisbury promised that they would leave in a few days, 
and leave they did, whether in the ordinary course or by direct 
instructions from London does not appear from the Official Papers. 
Since then no British warship has so much as put her nose inside 
Port Arthur. Jussia, it will be remembered, distinctly pledged her- 
self that both ports should be open. The verbal processes by which 
she tried to wriggle out of that undertaking are vastly instructive ; 
but the result is that Lord Salisbury gained a diplomatic victory so 
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far as Talienwan is concerned, that place having been declared by the 
Czar a free port—as, indeed, China undertook to make it in the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki with Japan. 

Kiao Chau is also a free port, so that the “‘ open door” principle 
has been established by Lord Salisbury in the territories wrested 
by others from China. A further asset is the goodwill of Germany, 
gained by the voluntary assurance that the taking of Wei-Hai-Wei 
was not done with any intention of injuring or contesting German 
interests in the province of Shantung, and that England would not 
construct any railroad communication from Wei-Hai-Wei into the 
interior of that province. Another is that China is pledged not to 
cede the Yangtsze Valley to any Power—not to any Power other than 
Great Britain, as some commentators on the assurance of non-aliena- 
tion have stated; another is the Hong Kong extension ; another the 
opening of the rivers and inland waters to navigation; another the 
opening of various new ports ; and others, various railway and mining 
concessions surpassing in number and potential value similar conces- 
sions granted to rival Powers. 

The vast internal commotion, which Lord Salisbury foresaw and 
feared and did his best to prevent by a policy based upon the main- 
tenance of the territorial integrity of China, will have to run its course 
before the results achieved by the out-going Government can be 
gauged aright. But it is permissible to believe—seceing that the 
Envoys at Pekin have not been murdered by the Chinese Government 
—that the present dangers and difficulties will be overcome, and that 
they will eventually prove to be to the advantage of the Western Powers 
and especially of England. In that event the work done by Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Claude Macdonald prior to the “ Boxer” revolt 
will not have been in vain. 

To conclude: the successes and failures of the Government—the 
debtor and creditor items of the Ministerial balance sheet—other 
than those relating to domestic legislation, may be thus stated :— 


SUCCESSES. 


I, The avoidance of war among the 
Powers or with Turkey, because of 
affairs in Asia Minor, in Crete, and in 
Greece. 


II. The grant of autonomy to Crete. 


III. The salvation of Greece from 
extinction as an independent kingdom 
at the hands of Turkey, 





FAILURES. 


I. The non-prevention of the mas- 
sacre of an incalculable number of 
Armenians, for whose humane Govern- 
ment England is, with other Powers, 
in part responsible under the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

II. The non-prevention for three 
years of the war of extermination be- 
tween Moslems and Christians in Crete. 

III. The non-prevention of the war 
between Turkey and Greece. 
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SUCCESSES, 


IV. The settlement of the Guiana- 
Venezuela boundary dispute without 
war with either Venezuela or the 
United States, and without appreciable 
loss of territory. 

V. The establishment of relations of 
friendship with the United States 
Government and people. 


VI. Overthrow of the Boer Repub- 
lics and establishment of British sove- 
reignty. 

VII. The avoidance of foreign in- 
tervention in South Africa. 


VIII. Treaty of amity with King 
Menelik whereby his neutrality in the 
Soudan was assured. 

IX. Defeat of the Khalifa and re- 
covery of the Soudan. 

X. Final rejection of the French 
pretension to aright to acquire sove- 
reignty in the Nile Valley. 

XI. Pacification of Uganda and as- 
sertion of British authority in the re- 
gicn cf Lake Rudolph as far as the 
Latuka Sultanate. 


XII. Definitive settlement of all 
rival territorial claims between France 
and England in Nigeria and other 
regions of West Africa. 


XIII. Overthrow of Prempeh and 
conquest of Ashanti, and the suppres- 
sion of subsequent revolt. 

XIV. Substitution of Imperial for 
Chartered rule in Nigeria. The cap- 
ture of Benin and other extensions of 
British authority in the Niger Delta. 

XV. Avoidance of war with Russia 
on account of events in China, 

XVI. Acquisition of Wei-Hai-Wei. 





FAILURES, 


IV. Ineffective resistance to the 
American pretension to intervene, and 
if intervention is declined, to settle dis- 
putes between European Powers and 
American States, 

V. Inability to arrive at a definitive 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary 
dispute, the Nicaragua Canal question, 
and other matters submitted to the 
abortive Joint High Commission. 

VI. Failure to discover and prevent 
the criminal conspiracy resulting in the 
Jameson Raid. 

VII. Mr. Chamberlain’s failure to 
bring about a pacific solution of the 
differences with the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. 

VIII. Failure to prevent the inva- 
sion of Natal and Cape Colony. 


IX. Gross miscalculation of the 
fighting capacity of the Boers. 

X. Failure to forestall M. Mar- 
chand’s expedition to the Upper Nile. 


XI. Breakdown of the Administra- 
tion of Uganda, with the resultant Sou- 
danese rebellion, the delay in the start 
of the Macdonald Mission to join hands 
with Lord Kitchener, and the failure 
of that mission to reach its objective. 

XII. Neglect to make good by effec- 
tive occupation various treaty rights in 
West Africa, the result being the loss 
of territory between Say on the Niger 
and Ilo, the loss of the Gourma region 
and Nikki, and a large area of the 
Ashanti hinterland. 


XIV. Failure to prevent Port Arthur 
and Talienwan passing to Russia. __ 


XV. Failure to uphold the right of 
British warships to visit Port Arthur. 

XVI. Failure to make good the pro- 
tests against ‘French curtailment of 
treaty rights affecting British com- 
merce in Madagascar. 
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SUCCESSES, FAILURES. 
XVII. Acquisition of Mirs Bay XVII. Failure for five years to ob- 
(Hong-Kong extension). tain a settlement from France of the 


claim for compensation on behalf of 
the relatives of the officers and men 
killed in the Waima affair. 

XVIII. Assertion of the principle of XVIII. Failure to do anything to 
the “ open door ’’ in China. relieve Newfoundland from the burden 
of French treaty rights, beyond ap- 
pointing a Royal Commission—the 
report of which has been burked, 

XIX. The railway agreement 
(Spheres of Interest) with Russia. 

XX. Establishment of good relations 
with Germany and finally with Russia 
in the China question. 

XXI. Pledge of the non-alienation 
of the Yangtsze Valley. 

XXII. Various railway and mining 
concessions in China, opening of in- 
land waters to navigation, opening of 
new ports, &e. 

XXIII. Australian Federation. 

XXIV. Suppression of the outbreaks 
on the North-West frontier of India. 

XXYV. Financial and other assistance 
to the West Indies, by which the ad- 
ministrative and economic condition of 
that region has been much improved. 

XXVI. Exaction of Compensation 
to the relatives of Mr. Stokes, wrong- 
fully executed in the Congo Free State 
py order of M. Lothaire. 





The items on either side may be added to or modified according to 
the judgment of the reader. They make no pretence at completeness 
or at such precision of statement as would exclude criticism. Much, 
for example, might be said of the financial aspects of the work of the 
Government. The increase of fourpence in the pound in the income 
tax is hardly one of the successes. But the purpose of this paper is 
served if such particulars have been given as will assist the electorate 
in forming definite ideas of the magnitude and variety of the work 
done by the out-going Ministry. 

H. Wuartes. 
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GORDON’S CAMPAIGN IN CHINA, BY HIMSELF. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE TAI-PING 
REBELLION, BY COLONEL R. H. VETCH, C.B. 


In some of the biographies of Charles George Gordon—notably in 
the latest by Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger, published in 1896—fairly 
good accounts have been given of the campaign in China in which 
Gordon commanded an army of irregular Chinese for the suppression 
of the Tai-ping rebellion. Several works have also been published 
dealing solely and at length with this part of Gordon’s career. Of 
these the most considerable are: (1) The “ Ever Victorious Army,” A 
History of the Chinese Campaign under Lieut.-Colonel C. G. Gordon, 
C.B., R.E., and of the Suppression of the Tai-ping Rebellion, by 
Andrew Wilson, formerly editor of The China Mail, published by 
William Blackwood & Sons in 1868; (2) General Gordon’s Private 
Diary of his Exploits in China, amplified by Samuel Mossman, editor 
of The North China Herald during Gordon’s suppression of the Tai- 
ping Rebellion, published by Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & 
Rivington in 1885; and (3) Events in the Tai-ping Rebellion, being 
Reprints of MSS. copied by General Gordon, C.B. in his own hand- 
writing, with Monograph, Introduction, and Notes, by A. Egmont Hake, 
editor of General Gordon’s Journal at Khartoum, &c., published by 
W. H. Allen & Co. in 1891. 

Mr. Andrew Wilson, whose book is much the best of the three, had 
the advantage of writing his work not long after the events recorded 
and in communication with Gordon, who gave him access to his 
journals, correspondence, and other papers connected with the Tai- 
ping campaign. But, as Colonel Charles C. Chesney, a brother-officer 
of Gordon, peinted out in his Military Biographies, by introducing 
into his work disquisitions on the Chinese system of philosophy, 
the foreign policy of Pekin, and a variety of other topics, Mr. 
Wilson contrived to obscure what he intended to illustrate, and 
managed to bury a great epic under a heap of information which 
could only be adequately set forth in several ponderous volumes. 

The second work—Mr. Mossman’s—is mere bookmaking. Gordon’s 
rough notes, which Mr. Mossman dignifies with the name of a 
private diary, were no doubt scribbled off in the interval of opera- 
tions in the field to oblige the editor of The North China Herald by 
enabling him to furnish his readers with articles on the progress of 
the campaign. They were evidently written in haste, did not 
occupy more than twenty pages of foolscap, and were marked in red 
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ink “ Private paper, not to leave Mr. Mossman’s hands.” Mr. 
Mossman does not explain how, with such an inscription, he came to 
publish the paper. Its contents—less than fourteen pages of printed 
matter—are scattered throughout a book of three hundred pages, and 
the term “ amplified ” on the title-page is fully justified. 

Mr. Mossman naively tells us that when he came to England after 
the Tai-ping war was over, Gordon asked him to write a history of the 
suppression of the rebellion; that the proposal fell through because 
Mr. Mossman desired that it should be published with Gordon’s 
imprimatur, which he objected to give; and that “another party 
undertook the task, which appeared in magazine and book form 
under the title of The Ever Victorious Army.’ That is Mr. Andrew 
Wilson’s book, which appeared originally in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and was afterwards published separately with many additions. 

The last of the three works mentioned, and the most bulky— run- 
ning to over 500 pages—is a detailed account of the rebellion and 
its suppression, preceded by reflections of the editor upon Gordon 
as a leader of men, and upon the foreign relations of the Chinese 
Empire during the Tai-ping rebellion, and followed by the Remi- 
niscences of Major Story, who served under Gordon. It is not 
stated how much of the main portion of the work was found in 
Gordon’s handwriting, nor whether he accepted any responsibility 
for its correctness, and the names of the authors of the original 
are not given. Small pains have been taken in editing the 
work, and there are mistakes and contradictions which, with some 
overlapping of parts, give the impression of a compilation from 
various sources. It is difficult for anyone acquainted with Gordon 
to imagine him copying out with his own hand the whole of so 
lengthy a document, the latter part of which abounds with the 
phrase “ Major Gordon did this” and “ Major Gordon did that,” and 
still more difficult is it to suppose that he would not have inserted 
marginal corrections where he disagreed with the narrative. 

No apology need therefore be made—on the score of what has 
been already published—for presenting to the public Gordon’s own 
account of the suppression of the Tai-ping rebellion, which is both 
shorter and simpler than that edited by Mr. Hake, and differs from 
it in some details. In any case, it would be of public interest simply 
because it was written by Gordon, but it is also a clear, concise, and 
necessarily an authentic narrative of the events in which he took so 
prominent a part. It bears the characteristic feature of self-effacement, 
for although he was the leading personality in the incidents which he 
chronicles, he rarely alludes to himself. 

Just now the eyes of the whole civilised world are fixed with 
the deepest interest upon the tragical drama playing in China. A 
death-struggle has commenced between East and West, between the 
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representatives of modern civilisation and all that the term embraces, 
and the effete institutions of ancient semi-barbarous races, between 
isolated self-sufficiency and collective self-interest. Thus the moment 
is opportune to publish an authoritative account of the suppression 
of a rebellion of Chinese subjects, which, born in discontent with the 
existing Government, and influenced by foreigners, and even by 
Christianity, overran a large part of China, developed into a cruel 
and fanatical despotism, professed a grotesque and blasphemous 
creed, and having seated itself for years in the valley of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang—a standing menace to Shang-hai and the provinces in which 
British interests preponderate—was finally destroyed by Gordon. 

The notes, now for the first time published by permission 
of Miss E. M. Dunlop, General Gordon’s niece, and of the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Engineers Institute, were written by Gordon, 
for the information of his brother officers, and contributed to Vol. 
xix. of The Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 1871. 
These papers at that time were not published, but were printed for 
the use of the officers of Royal Engineers only. Gordon’s contribu- 
tion formed No. xiii. of the volume, and was entitled, Votes on the 
Operations Round Shanghai in 1862-63-64, by Lieut.-Colonel C. G. 
Gordon, C.B., R.E. 

As Gordon gives no information as to the origin and history 
of the Tai-ping rebellion, a brief summary of it, and an account of 
how he came to be at hand to command the force which suppressed 
it, will form an appropriate introduction to Gordon’s own narrative. 


Suort History or tue Tar-p1inc REBELLION. 


THung-sen-tsuen, the originator and leader of the rebellion, who 
afterwards styled himself the “Tien Wang,” or “ Heavenly King,” 
was the son of a small farmer, who lived near the North River, 
within thirty miles of Canton, and belonged toa race of squatters called 
“ Hakkas,” or “ Strangers,” considered almost too low to be entitled 
to enter the civil service of the State—the natural privilege of every 
true-born Chinaman. Hung was born in 1813,and when he attained to 
manhood, whether from prejudice on account of his race, or from his 
own want of ability, he was repeatedly unsuccessful in the competitive 
examinations at Canton, and failed to take a degree. 

Disappointment and poverty, as well as ambition and revenge, 
combined to work upon a diseased imagination, and instigated him 
to action against the Government and the established order of things. 
Ife developed into a religious fanatic. He set himself up as a 
reformer and the destroyer of the system of idolatry, venerated by 
the followers of Confucius. He became subject to trances and 
ecstasies, and was soon the admired leader of a large band of fol- 
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lowers. He read Christian tracts, and in 1847 put himself under the 
teaching of a half-educated American missionary, with the result that 
he engrafted on his own superstitions all kinds of fantastic carica- 
tures of Christianity. Finding favour with the missionaries, his 
subtle mind imbibed their instruction only to use it to advance his 
own pretensions to a divine mission. He lived concealed in the hills 
propagating a new creed, which was eagerly accepted by thousands 
of the poor and wretched who had nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by revolution. 

The new creed abhorred idolatry, adopted the ten commandments 
as its moral code, and the belief in one God as its main tenet. 
Although it was certainly an advance upon Confucianism, it was a 
curious medley of very partially comprehended Christian dogma, 
gross superstitions, and the glorification of its chief apostle Hung- 
sen-tsuen. 

An attempt to arrest Hung in 1850 led him to proclaim his inten- 
tion to overthrow the Manchu dynasty, and to establish a new one, 
named “ Tai-ping,” or “‘ Universal Peace,” in its place, with himself 
at its head, under the title of the “ Tien- Wang,” or Heavenly King. 
His adherents, whose number rapidly assumed large proportions, 
allowed their hair to grow long, and twisted it round their heads like 
a turban, in token of their allegiance to the “ Tien-Wan.” They 
plundered and massacred wherever they went. Hung nominated 
five of his friends, of the same low extraction as himself, to be 
‘Wangs.’ They were given commands, and were known as the 
Northern, Southern, Eastern, Western, and Assistant Kings. 

Hung’s ability as an organiser and as a leader was unquestionable. 
The army was organised on the system of the Chow dynasty, divided 
into divisions and regiments. Instructions for discipline were issued 
in careful detail. A civil administration was also elaborated. 

After various successes in the south the “ Tien-Wang ” left Yung- 
gan, which he had captured, and with a large army commenced 
his predatory march to the north early in 1852. Although frequently 
defeated, city after city fell before him until in March, 1853, he cap- 
tured Nankin, the second city of the Empire, massacring 20,000 
Manchus he found there. By the rapidity of his movements, aided 
by the peculiar Chinese system which makes each province indepen- 
dent and careless of the welfare of the other, and provides no per- 
manent military organisation for home defence or the suppression of 
outbreaks, he had succeeded in establishing himself on the Yang-tse- 
IGang river, and had thus cut the Empire in two. He strengthened 
the defences of Nankin and other places by means of forced labour, 
and laid in an ample store of provisions to enable the city to stand 
a prolonged siege. 

Having dispatched an army to march on Pekin, the “ Tien- Wang” 
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lived in retirement in his palace, where he led a life of self-indulgence 
and fanaticism. He displayed considerable administrative ability, and 
although he never appeared in public, he nevertheless retained a 
remarkable power over his adherents both as their religious and 
secular head. 

The sympathy of the missionaries, and even of the foreign consuls 
and officials, in spite of the wholesale massacres of Manchus, 
had been with the Tai-pings, who were represented as a people 
struggling to be free, with aspirations after a purer faith. The 
missionary, Dr. Medhurst, author of China : Its State and Prospects, 
1853, wrote: that “it would be sad to see Christian nations engaged 
in putting down the movement, as the insurgents possess an energy 
and a tendency to improvement and general reform which the 
Imperialists never have exhibited and never can be expected to 
display.” (Parliamentary Papers, 1853.) In May, 1853, Sir George 
Bonham, the Governor of Hongkong, officially visited Nankin to 
inform the “ Tien-Wang” as to our treaty with China, and of our 
intention to remain neutral. 

In the autumn of the same year a secret organisation called‘ Triads,” 
aided by the mob, gained possession of thenative city of Shang-hai, while 
a similar rising, with a like result, occurred at the same time at Amoy. 
The foreign settlement at Shang-hai was in a state of siege, protected 
by the foreign men-of-war at the anchorage and by a volunteer corps 
ashore. This state of affairs lasted for more than a year, during 
which time an Imperial army besieged the rebels without effect. In 
December, 1854, the French admiral assisted in the attack, bombarded 
the native city, and landed a storming party, which was repulsed ; 
and it was not until famine compelled the rebels, in February, 1855, 
to make a sortie that possession of the town was recovered by the 
Imperialist authorities. 

The damage done to trade, and the heavy losses entailed on the 
China merchants of the European settlements by these risings, 
made foreign Governments doubt the wisdom of their policy of a 
benevolent neutrality in favour of the Tai-pings; and the fear that 
the spread of the rebellion might endanger the European interests 
at the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang gradually led to a conviction that 
both for the sake of civilisation and trade the rebellion should be put 
down. 

In the meantime, the army dispatched by the “ Tien-Wang” to 
march on Pekin, devastating the country on its way, succeeded in 
forcing the Lin-Limming pass, and entered the metropolitan province 
of Pe-chi-li, reaching Tsing-hai at the end of October, 1853. Here it 
was within twenty miles of Tien-tsin, and a hundred miles of Pekin. 
The Emperor was seriously alarmed for the safety of his dynasty, 
and strenuous and successful efforts were made to ward off the 
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impending danger. The rebels, opposed, in front, by the Tien-tsin 
militia and the Mongol cavalry, and, in rear, by the levies of Hunan, 
were soon besieged in their hastily-fortified camp at Tsing-hai. 
Another army was sent from Nankin to their relief, and in March, 
1854, the retreat of the combined armies began. It proved slow and 
disastrous. By March, 1855, not a Tai-ping remained north of the 
Yellow River, and but a small remnant made good their retreat 
to Nankin. 

Several missionaries, who had hitherto believed that the Tai-pings 
were paving the way for the triumphant spread of Christianity, 
visited Nankin after these occurrences. They were speedily dis- 
illusioned. They found that the grotesque and blasphemous 
adoption of Christian terms covered the grossest superstition. The 
illusion, however, had already been imported to England, and among 
the supporters of foreign missions much sympathy was exhibited with 
the rebels. An illusion is always difficult to dispel, and the favoured 
idea at home that the rebels, if not Christians, were at any rate 
favourable to Christianity, took a long time to eradicate. This 
accounts for the want of enthusiasm exhibited some years later, when 
mail after mail brought intelligence of victories gained by Gordon in 
his energetic efforts to smash up the “ Heavenly King.” 

The “ Tien- Wang’s”’ life of retirement gave considerable scope to the 
power and ambitions of his lieutenants. Jealousy and intrigue were rife. 
The Eastern King endeavoured to supplant his master, and was 
assassinated by the Northern King at Nankin, and some twenty 
thousand of his adherents were massacred. Then the Northern King 
put to the sword all the adherents of the Assistant King, until his 
cruelties and arrogance at last caused a rising in Nankin, and he was 
assassinated by order of the “‘ Tien- Wang.” 

These internal dissensions would have proved fatal to the Tai- 
ping cause had it not been for the appearance of a new figure on the 
scene—a young officer, Le-tze-ching by name, afterwards known as the 
“ Chung Wang,” or “ Faithful King,” who had risen rapidly by the 
skill and bravery he had displayed. He distinguished himself in his 
first command by defeating a large Imperial army besieging Ching- 
Kiang, and subsequently by driving the main Imperial army from 
their trenches before Nankin. He was the most able of all the 
“ Wangs.” Gordon wrote of him: “He was the bravest, most 
talented, and enterprising leader the rebels had. He had been in 
more engagements than any other rebel leader, and could always be 
distinguished. His presence with the Tai-pings was equal to a 
reinforcement of five thousand men, and was always felt by the 
superior way in which the rebels resisted. He was the only rebel 
chief whose death was to be regretted ; the others, his followers, were 
a ruthless set of bandit chiefs.” 
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The struggle went on, the Imporialists were gradually gaining 
ground, and the prospects of the Tai-pings becoming critical, when 
this country became embroiled with China. In 1856 difficulties with 
the Chinese local government at Canton came to a head with the 
lorcha Arrow incident, when the British admiral took action, which 
led to our second war with China. Canton was captured in 
December, 1857, the Taku forts at the mouth of the Peiho river 
taken in May, 1858, and the Chinese Government forced to conclude 
the treaty of Tien-tsin at the end of the following June. The treaty 
provided for a British and a French resident at Pekin, but, on 
the urgent representation of the Chinese Government as to the 
embarrassment which such a humiliation would cause them in face of 
the Tai-ping rebellion, it was decided to allow the provision to 
remain in abeyance until the exchange of the treaty ratifications 
should take place at Pekin in the following year. 

In 1859 the Hon. (afterwards Sir) Frederick Bruce, Lord Elgin’s 
brother, was appointed British plenipotentiary to exchange the treaty 
ratifications at Pekin, but on arriving at the mouth of the Peiho his 
further progress was opposed. The Taku forts were then attacked 
by the gunboats of the British fleet, and by troops landed to assault. 
The attack was repulsed with the loss of three gunboats and three 
hundred men, and it was decided to withdraw and await instructions 
from home. 

An anti-foreign feeling manifested itself by riots at some of the 
treaty ports, notably at Shang-hai. England and France resolved 
upon combined action, and a joint naval and military expedition was 
sent to support the plenipotentiaries, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, in 
their demand for the ratification of the treaty and an indemnity. The 
demand was categorically refused. The English and French forces 
under Generals Sir Hope Grant and de Montauban landed at Peh- 
tang on the Peh-tang river in August, 1860, to attack the northern 
Taku forts in rear. Sin-ho was captured on 12th August, Tang-ku 
two days after, and the redoubtable Taku forts were carried by 
assault on the 2lst August. The expedition advanced to Tien-tsin 
and Ho-si-wu, when Mr. (afterwards Sir) Harry Parkes, Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Loch and others went to Tung-chow under a flag of 
truce to arrange preliminaries of negotiations between the pleni- 
potentiaries, and were made prisoners ; while the allies were confronted 
bya Chinese army. The victories of Chan-chia-wan and Pa-le-chiaw 
on the 18th and 21st September cleared the way to Pekin, and the 
summer palace of the Emperor, near that city, was occupied on 
7th October. 

Gordon joined the army at Pa-le-chiaw and took part in 
the march to Pekin, the occupation of the An-ting gate, and the 
state entry of the plenipotentiaries. On the conclusion of peace a 
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force of three thousand men under Brigadier-General (afterwards 
Sir) Charles Staveley was left at Tien-tsin and in occupation of the 
Taku forts, pending the payment of the indemnity. To this force 
Gordon was attached, and he remained there until, the Chinese 
Government having sufficiently complied with treaty obligations, 
headquarters were moved to Shang-hai in the spring of 1862. 

The diversion caused by the European embroilment, and the 
subsequent war which China had to wage with England and France, 
had given fresh life to the Tai-ping cause, and the valour and capacity 
of the “ Chung-Wang” enabled the rebels to retrieve their fortune. 
By the end of May, 1860, they held Nankin, Tung-Ching, Hochow, 
Tung-pu, Ngan-kin, Wu-hu, the Two Pillars, Tai-ping-fu, 
Su-chow, Quinsan, Tsing-pu, Tai-tsan, and other places, and were 
prepared to make a dash at Shang-hai. Such was the alarm of the 
Chinese Governor-General of the Two Kiangs that, while the French 
expedition was preparing at Shang-hai for the Pekin campaign, he 
actually applied for its aid to attack the Tai-pings! All the assist- 
ance he could obtain from the European enemies of his country was 
a guarantee given in a proclamation of the 26th May, 1860, that 
Shang-hai should be protected. Some troops were therefore left at 
Shang-hai on the departure of the expedition. 

The Chinese authorities at Shang-hai themselves made preparations 
to recover from the rebels some of the neighbouring places, and the 
wealthy inhabitants, headed by one Ta-kee and the foreign merchants, 
guaranteed funds for raising and paying a small force of foreigners 
to fight against the rebels. Some American adventurers—Frederick 
Ward, Forrester and Burgevine, of the fillibustering type, were 
engaged to organise the force, which Ward commanded, with the other 
two as his deputies. Ward’s first operation was an unsuccessful 
attack, with about one hundred foreigners—mostly seafaring men— 
on Sung-Kiang in July. After augmenting his force by a company 
of Manilla men, he seized a gate of the city and held it gallantly 
until the Imperialists were able to come up and drive the Tai-pings out 
of the city. This success, and the high rate of pay given to the men 
of the force, with special payments by results, attracted plenty of 
recruits. On 2nd August, Ward attacked Sing-pu, but was himself 
severely wounded, and his force driven back with great loss. 

On the 18th August, 1860, the “Chung Wang” advanced, burning 
everything before him, and attacked the Imperialists within a mile 
of Shang-hai, driving them into the city ; but the European troops in 
garrison manned the walls and repulsed the rebels. The attack was 
renewed on the two succeeding days, but easily repulsed. The “ Chung 
Wang” then relinquished the attempt on Shang-hai, but devas- 
tated the country round and captured Ping-hu and other towns. 

About this time Mr. Holmes, an American missionary, visited 
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Nankin. He found the “ 'Tien-Wang” had developed his creed, 
had assumed the position of a Person of the Godhead and bestowed 
divine honours on his son. He also displayed an arrogance towards 
foreigners that completely prevented Mr. Holmes from entertaining 
any hope that missionary enterprise would succeed in Nankin, and he 
came away thoroughly convinced that the missionaries had been the 
victims of gross deception. 

The treaty of peace signed at Pekin at the end of October, 1860, 
left the British admiral, Sir James Hope, free to turn his attention 
to the question of treaty ports opened by it to trade and to the detri- 
mental influence exercised on trade by the Tai-ping rebellion. In 
February, 1861, he went up the Yang-tse-Kiang to Nankin, and 
entered into an agreement with the “ Tien-Wang” by which, if the 
European Powers remained neutral, the Heavenly King bound him- 
self not to interfere with Shang-hai for a year, nor to allow his 
adherents to approach within thirty miles of the city. In May, 1861, 
Ward made arrangements to attack Sing-pu again, but the admiral 
and consuls, fearing that such action might compromise them with 
the Tai-pings, and would also be a great incentive to sailors to desert 
from the foreign men-of-war and merchant vessels at the port, arrested 
Ward at Sung-Kiong. He claimed Chinese nationality and was 
released, but agreed to disband his force, among whom were found 
many deserters from the British Navy. Burgevine, who was en- 
trenched with some Imperialists near Sing-pu, determined to make 
an attempt on the city before his men were disbanded, but his attack 
was defeated with loss. 

In September, 1861, Ward and Burgevine began to drill Chinese, 
and being well supported by Ta-kee and other merchants, the force 
was raised, to which was afterwards given the high-sounding title of 
“ Ch’ang Sheng Chi’un ” or “ Ever Victorious Army,” but which was 
known officially, in less ornate language, as “The Disciplined 
Chinese.” 

In the meantime the fighting between the Tai-pings and the Im- 
perialists went on without break. On the one side Ngan-kin, held by 
the rebels, fell in November, after a siege of three years, during the 
last part of which they had endured the worst horrors of a famine, 
having been reduced to feed upon human flesh, which was openly 
sold at about a penny a pound. On the other side, Hang-chow, 
held by the Imperialists, was reduced to similar extremities, and fell 
to the rebels at the end of December, 1861, the Manchu garrison 
blowing themselves up. 

The death of the Emperor of China in the previous August, and 
Prince Kung’s coup d’état of the 2nd November, which overthrew the 
anti-foreign party, executed its leaders, and placed the young Em- 
peror under the regency of the dowager Empress, enabled the 
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European allies to act with greater confidence in the interests of the 
foreign communities. Towards the end of the year, on account of 
persistent rumours of the intention of the Tai-pings to attack Shang- 
hai, Sir Hope Grant again visited Nankin and warned the “ Tien- 
Wang” of the inevitable consequences which would follow such an 
attempt. His answer was insolent, pointing out that the year of the 
agreement had nearly expired, and that no consideration of trade 
could affect the operations of his ‘divine troops.” The British 
admiral intimated that any attack on Shang-hai or Wu-sung would 
be at his peril. 

In January, 1862, the British force at Shang-hai consisted of a 
battery of Royal Artillery, the 22nd Punjab Native Infantry, and a 
wing of the 5th Bombay Native Infantry, to which were added early 
in February two companies of the 99th Regiment of Foot, while 
Ward’s disciplined Chinese force was over a thousand strong, drilled, 
and armed with Tower muskets. In the middle of January the “Chung 
Wang” again moved on Shang-hai and ravished the country close up 
to the foreign settlements. On the 10th February Ward sallied out 
of Sung-Kiong, which he had made his head-quarters, and captured 
the rebel position of Quan-fu-ling. The British and French ad- 
mirals, acting in concert with Ward and with the Imperialist forces, 
by a combined attack on the 2lst February, captured Ka-chiaw, a 
rebel stronghold in the south, and, a week later, the town of Tsee- 
dong. It was these successes that caused the Pekin Government to 
acknowledge the services of Ward’s force by bestowing upon it the 
title of “The Ever Victorious Army” in a very handsome decree 
dated 16th March, 1862. 

At the end of March the country round Ka-chiaw was ravished by 
the rebels, and it was decided, on the representations of the admirals, 
and with the approval of the legations and the Pekin Government, 
to clear them out of the district within a thirty-mile radius from 
Shang-hai. Brigadier-General Staveley was free, as we have seen, to 
move his headquarters from Tien-tsin to Shang-hai, and he arrived 
there at the end of March with part of the 31st and of the 67th 
Regiments of Foot and a detachment of Royal Engineers. 

A joint naval and military expedition, under the admirals and 
Brigadier-General Staveley, attacked the rebels on the 4th April 
at Wong-kadza, twelve miles to the west of Shang-hai, driving 
them out of their entrenchments, when they fell back on a series 
of stockaded defences some miles in rear. Ward, with 500 men 
of his force, accompanied the British admiral in pursuit, but met 
with a severe check; Sir James Hope and seven other officers were 
wounded and 70 men killed; but the next day the stockades were 
captured. A fortnight later Brigadier-General Staveley, assisted by 
the British and French naval forces, captured Isi-pu, a rebel strong- 
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hold twelve miles above Shang-hai, on the right bank of the Wompoa 
river. A combined force also moved on Kah-ding on 26th April, 
and the place was carried by storm on Ist May, 1862. 

Captain Charles George Gordon left the Peiho with the head- 
quarters of his company of Royal Engineers on 28th April, and 
reached Shang-hai on 3rd May, to find preparations in hand for an 
attack on Tsing-pu. It is a great temptation to tell of Gordon’s 
doings and to relate what he has omitted, but this has partly been 
told elsewhere, and may be more fully related in another way. My 
object here and now is to furnish such an introduction that the 
thread of Gordon’s own narrative may be readily picked up and 
followed by the reader. 

Rosrrr H. Vercu. 


NOTES ON THE OPERATIONS ROUND SHANGHAT 
IN 1862 - 68-64, 
By Lirevt.-Coronet C. G. Gorvon, C.B., R.E. 


The following notes deal only with the military operations of the 
foreign-officered and the co-operating Chinese forces against the 
Taiping rebels in the province of Kiangsoo, in the years 1863-64. 
For the history of this rebellion, and the reasons why our Govern- 
ment desired its suppression, other works must be consulted. 

The country in which the operations were carried on consists of 
the triangular alluvial tract between the Yang-tze-Kiang and Hang- 
chow Bay ; it is perfectly flat and intersected in every direction by 
large deep creeks and canals, varying from 10 to 100 yards in 
width ; these sometimes widen out into large lakes, 8 to 10 and 
even 40 miles in length and breadth, narrow roads or causeways 
generally following the courses of the principal canals, to which 
they serve as towing paths, and over which they cross at times by 
stone and wooden bridges of various sizes. The country is covered 
in prosperous times with large and flourishing villages and towns, 
the principal ones being surrounded by brick walls from 18 fect to 
24 feet high, generally possessing four gateways which project as 
bastions to the general line of the walls: outside these gates are large 
suburbs, where most of the trade is carried on to avoid the duty on 
goods taken through the gates. 

The walled towns are placed on the principal canals, generally 
where two or more meet, and it is the depth and width of the canals 
which decide the size of the villages or towns, while the importance 
of their junction decides their being walled or not. 

Thus though there seems only an intricate network of creeks, a 
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careful observer will as soon perceive the main features of the country 
as if there were ranges of mountains and corresponding valleys; he 
will see by the size of the arches on some of the canals that the 
largest boats can pass, and will comprehend that these must lead to 
important places. 

In the spring of 1862, the rebel leaders held the whole of the 
towns, with one exception (Sungkiong), within ten miles of Shang- 
hai; they had contemned the dispatches of the British and French 
authorities, directing them to keep a radius of thirty miles free 
from their troops, and had hinted their intention of taking Shanghai 
itself. The British and French Admirals and Generals determined 
on driving them back to the thirty-mile radius, for which purpose it 
was necessary to capture the towns of Kahding, Singpoo, Najow, 
and Cholin. 
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Kahding was breached and stormed on the Ist May, 1862; Sing- 
poo, on the 13th; Najow, on the 17th; and Cholin, on the 20th, by 
the British and French forces; the garrisons of these towns were 
allowed to escape through the cities not having been surrounded. A 
detachment of British troops was left with the Imperialists to garrison 
Kahding; and on the day of the capture of Cholin, information was 
received that Chung Wang, the chief leader of the rebels, had 
advanced on and surrounded that place, after defeating and cap- 
turing an Imperialist force, which had imprudently advanced from 
Kahding towards Taitsan. The morning of the 2lst May, 1862, 
saw the allied British and French forces returning from Cholin after 
burning it and blowing up one of its gates, at the same time that 
the rebel garrisors of three cities—Yongmei, Naiwai, and Chuenza, 
numbering from 6,000 to 8,000, and of Cholin and Najow, who had 
escaped—were defiling along the sea-wall on the edge of Hangchow 
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Bay, the capture of Cholin having completely cut them off from 
their comrades. Leaving a detachment at Najow, the allied forces 
returned to Shanghai, and advanced again to Kahding. The rebels 
fell back on their approach. The garrison being withdrawn, the 
allied forces returned to Shanghai, and the rebels re-occupied Kah- 
ding, and flocked down to and surrounded Singpoo, which was then 
occupied by the foreign-officered force of Chinese, under an American, 
named Ward, whose headquarters were at Sungkiong. On the 10th 
June, 1862, the allied forces were obliged to advance to Singpoo to 
relieve its garrison: the rebels fell back on their approach, and re- 
occupied it on its evacuation. Thus ended the spring operations, 
leaving the rebels in possession of Kahding and Singpoo. 

On the 21st October, 1862, the British and French forces again 
advanced on Kahding, breached the wall and retook it, the garrison 
escaping. Singpoo was taken by Ward’s foreign-officered force of 
Chinese, on the 17th August, 1862. The end of 1862 found the 
thirty-miles radius cleared of the rebels, and the cessation of active 
operations against them on the part of the British and French forces 
in the province of Kiangsoo. 

It is necessary to describe the foreign-officered force known by the 
Imperial Government under the name of “ Ever Victorious Army,” 
or Chang Sheng Chiun. Its creation is due to the American Ward, 
who, on the invasion of Kiangsoo by the rebels in 1860, undertook 
the recapture of Sungkiong with a party of 1C0 foreigners for a 
certain sum of money. This he accomplished by seizing a gate at 
dusk, and maintaining his party there against the repeated attacks of 
the rebels till the morning, when the Imperialists came up to their 
assistance. The impetus that this success gave to the desertion of 
seamen from the Royal Navy and merchant shipping to join him, led 
to Ward’s being arrested and his foreigners disbanded. He then took 
to drilling Chinese, the funds for their support being found by the 
rich merchants of Shanghai, and support was also given him by the 
British authorities in the way of allowing him to purchase old arms. 
He eventually worked this nucleus into a force of from 6,000 to 
7,000 Chinese, officered by foreigners of all nationalities, and of all 
degrees of life. They were armed with Tower muskets, and had a 
powerful artillery. It was with this force he breached, assaulted, 
and captured Singpoo in August, 1862. He was killed in the attack 
of Tseki, September 21st, 1862, and left the command of the force to 
Burgevine, also an American. Ward was a brave, clear-headed man, 
much liked by the Chinese mandarins, to whom he was courteous in 
his manner, and a very fit man for the command of the force he 
had raised. 

Burgevine was a man of a different stamp, far better educated than 
Ward ; and it is said that to him is due the idea of training Chinese 
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troops in the foreign manner to oppose the rebels; he was, however, 
when in command, indolent, temporising, and arrogant in his manner 
to the Chinese merchants who paid the force. 

He took the command of the Chang Sheng Chiun on Ward’s death, 
and held it till December, 1862, when, in consequence of an alterca- 
tion he had with one of the principal Mandarins about the pay of his 
troops, in which he lost his temper and struck the official, he was 
removed by Li Hung Chang, the Governor of Kiangsoo, from the 
command of the force. The only action which occurred during his 
tenure of office was on November 13th, 1862, when he repulsed with 
great slaughter, near Powokong, a large force of the rebels who had 
moved down to attack Singpoo. 

Previous to Burgevine’s removal from the command of the force, 
Admiral Sir J. Hope had lent him as chief of his staff Captain 
Holland, R.M., and on the fracas above alluded to having taken place, 
the Governor Li applied to General Staveley to appoint an officer. 
General Staveley nominated the writer of these notes; but unwilling 
to supersede Capt. Holland, he suspended his assumption of the com- 
mand until the British Minister at Peking had given his decision on 
the advisability of a British Officer taking any part in the matter. 
Captain (now Major) Holland retained the command till March 23rd, 
1863, when the Home Government instructed the General to place a 
British Officer in charge of the force if opportunity offered itself. The 
General consequently named the undersigned, who took over the 
command at the end of that month. 





During Major Holland’s tenure of office, he had made an expedi- 
tion against Taitsan, a city north of Kahding, breached the walls, 
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14th February, 1863, near one of the gates, but failed in the assault 
and lost two 32-pdrs., which the rebels, by a rush out over the breach, 
captured. 

At this epoch the Imperialists were in a difficulty about the city of 
Chanzu, whose rebel leader had with his troops given in their adhesion 
to the Imperialist Government ; this city was now hemmed in by the 
rebels under Chung Wang, who had captured the fortified post of 
Fushan, which barred the passage from the Yangtze to Chanzu. 
Chanzu stands some 25 miles and Fushan about 5 miles from the 
Yangtze. 

Previous to the writer’s taking the command, several attacks had 
been made on Fushan, which the rebels had repulsed, and the state of 
Chanzu was most critical. The Governor Li requested that Fushan 
might be taken, and on the 3lst March, 1863, the 5th Regiment, 
four 12-pdr. howitzers and a 32-pdr. on siege carriages, were embarked 
from Sungkiong and proceeded up the Yangtze to the Imperial camps 
which were posted near Fushan. The troops were disembarked on 
the 2nd, and the place reconnoitred on the 3rd. 

The rebels held the large stone bridge over the canal which runs 
from Chanzu to the Yangtze; they had enclosed a considerable 
number of houses with a strong loop-holed wall, ditches and abattis 
on each side of the bridge, which was on a bend of the canal; but 
near it on the west side of the canal were some ruins which afforded 
cover close up to the stockaded positions, and it was in these ruins the 
guns were placed in the night of the 3rd of April. It was determined 
to attack the eastern stockade, though the troops and guns were on 
the western side of the canal, it having been observed that the canal 
leading to Chanzu was but imperfectly staked, and that boats to form 
a bridge could be passed up it to the walls of this stockade, which 
stood somewhat in advance of the western one; the rebels had relied 
on the width of this canal and had no abattis along the walls; the 
guns also could bear both on the connecting bridge and on the main 
road leading from Chanzu, and thus prevent reinforcements coming up. 

Could confidence have been placed in the troops the whole position 
could have been turned, and the result would, in all probability, have 
been an evacuation; but the troops had been twice defeated, and 
their slight morale was shaken under the continual changes of 
commanders. 

At 7 A.m. the guns opened on the stockades at a distance of 700 
yards, the walls fell in flakes under the 32-pdr. shot, a breach was 
soon made and the rebel fire silenced. At 10 s.m. the boats advanced 
slowly along the canal and pulled up the stakes, and the 12-pdr. 
howitzers were advanced to the edge of the ruins; a portion of the 
storming party were in the boats, which, under the foreign officers, 
formed a bridge, and the place was entered, the rebels leaving the 
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other stockade as the men landed; the loss was two killed and six 
wounded. The rebels made a vigorous and nearly successful attempt 
to retake the position about an hour after its capture, which was 
repulsed with difficulty ; they had sent reinforcements into the works 
during the firing ; which, considering it was along the road directly 
in the line of fire of the 32-pdrs., speaks well for their courage. 

On the night of the 4th April Chung Wang and his troops fell 
back from Chanzu, which, nearly at its last extremity, opened its 
gates to the Imperialists. Chung Wang had made many attempts 
to take the place, and had tried to breach the walls with the two 82-pdrs. 
he had captured at Taitsan, one of which had burst from the rough 
shot fired from it. 

The expeditionary troops returned to Sungkiong on the 6th April, 
and to the end of the month every effort was made to get the troops, 
which numbered from 3,000 to 4,000, properly equipped, and to 
organise the departments. 

The force was divided into five regiments of infantry and one of 
artillery, averaging from 600 men each, officered by men of all 
nationalities, the non-commissioned officers being Chinese; to each 
regiment was attached an interpreter. The artillery consisted of two 
8-in, howitzers, four 32-pdr. 25 ewt. guns, three 24-pdr. howitzers, 
twelve 12-pdr. howitzers on naval field carriages, eighteen 12-pdr. 
mountain howitzers, fourteen mortars, of which four were 8-in., 
and the remainder 5}-in. and 4?-in., and three rocket tubes. The 
guns were on siege carriages, and the whole of the ordnance and 
ammunition were contained in sixteen large boats. A large assort- 
ment of planks for platforms and bridges, rope, and 3-in. clm mantlets, 
10 ft. broad and 8 ft. high, which were placed by the guns in action, 
and which answered admirably in protecting the gunners, were carried 
with these boats, together with about 150 feet of Blanshard’s infantry 
pontoon bridge. The flotilla consisted of from 40 to 50 Chinese 
gunboats, which would carry from 40 to 50 men each, thus enabling 
2,000 infantry to be moved by water with celerity in any direction ; 
these boats carried a 9-pdr. or 12-pdr. gun in their bows. The 
rations were conveyed in eight or ten large boats, and consisted 
of rice and pork sufficient for the whole force for ten or twelve days. 

The commanding officers of regiments had a proportion of bamboo 
ladders (with planks strapped on them) and tools handed over to 
them, so that each regiment could march across any country, howeyer 
intersected with creeks ; they also had a party of coolies to carry the 
spare ammunition. The men were armed generally with Tower 
muskets, with some 500 to 700 Enfields among the force. 

The commanding officers dealt with their prisoners according to a 
regular code, only extreme cases being brought before the Command- 
ing Officer of the force, whose endeavour was to leave as much as 
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possible to the commanding officers of regiments, after generally 
defining what he considered the interior economy of the troops should 
be; acting in the same manner with respect to the Commissariat and 
Military Store Departments, and dismissing the men who failed to 
carry on their duties. By this means he eventually got leaders who 
were zealous and painstaking, and who could be trusted. By frequent 
personal and minute inspection, without the slightest attempt at 
formality in the same, he had the personal assurance of the state of 
each regiment and department. 

The hospital arrangements were under the care of Staff Assistant- 
Surgeon Moffitt, who knew his work so well as never to require any- 
thing more than encouragement, and whose name and skill will be 
remembered for many a long day in the province of Kiangsoo. 

It is not necessary to dwell longer on the organisation of the force. 
The arrangements were just such as any officer invested with absolute 
power and a little common sense would carry out. Asa general rule 
orders were given viva voce, and were seen carried out; forms and 
ceremonies were as much as possible avoided (an advantage, as there 
were many Americans in the force), and each commanding officer, 
supreme in his command, felt himself trusted. 

Attached to the force at various times were from one to three 
small paddle-steamers, 90 ft. long and 24 ft. wide, drawing 3 ft. to 
4 ft. of water, carrying a 32-pdr. gun in the bow, and a 12-pdr. 
howitzer in the stern. These were commanded by Americans, and 
did first-rate service. 

The force at the end of April was thus well equipped in every way, 
its departments organised, and the means of transport available to 
move it in any direction with celerity, and it was now determined to 
use it against the rebels. The Governor Li had stated that the rebel 
chief Isah, of Taitsan, was prepared to give over his city if the 
adjoining town of Quinsan was attacked; and accordingly the force 
started for that town on the 27th April. It reached Lokapan, a 
village fifteen miles from Quinsan, on the 29th April, 1863, when 
dispatches arrived from Li to the effect that Isah had treacherously 
decoyed his brother’s troops into the city of Taitsan, that 1,600 of 
them had been killed, and his brother’s camp taken. He requested 
that the operations against Quinsan might be deferred, and that the 
force should march across and attack Taitsan. On the 30th they 
marched to the south gate of Taitsan, and on the Ist May turned 
towards the west gate, where the rebels had two large stockaded 
works some 700 yards from the walls of the city. Fire was opened 
at 1 p.m. on the nearest stockade, and in the meantime a regiment, 
under the cover of the ruins which lay between the stockade and the 
town, pushed on in skirmishing order to cut off the retreat of the 
defenders of the stockade, on whom the artillery fire had begun to 
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tell. Just as it was decided on attempting the assault of the work, 
its defenders, seeing their retreat menaced, evacuated it, and a few 
shots compelled the rebels to retreat from the other stockade. Thus 
fell with little loss the two and only outworks of Taitsan. 
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On the morning of the 2nd May, a regiment was detached to 
prevent the escape of the rebels from the north gate, and thus the 
east gate only was open to them, and that led away from their 
supporting cities, and would force them to make a long detour by 
byeways to escape. Had there been troops available this exit would 
also have been closed. 

On reconnoitring the town, it seemed that the creek leading up to 
the west gate, and then bifurcating, formed the ditch; it was clear 
of stakes, the rebels having depended on the exterior stockades, now 
captured, to prevent an attack on that side. As this would enable 
boats to be pushed up into the ditch to form a bridge, it was deter- 
mined to attack here, though disadvantageous on account of the 
projecting bastioned gateway. 

The guns were landed one by one among the ruins of the suburb, 
and opening at 500 or 600 yards distance from the wall, soon began 
to bring it down. As the enemy’s defences got more and more 
dilapidated, the guns were moved nearer, a heavy fire of musketry 
was kept up on the walls, and under this fire the boats were pushed 
up little by little to the breach. The rebels kept up a very fair fire, 
but lay concealed. At 3 p.m. the breach was practicable, and the 
boats being pushed up to the ditch, the storming party advanced. In 
a moment the breach was crowded with rebels, who stood boldly up, 
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and threw bags of powder, with fuzes attached, into the boats. The 
troops pushed on across the bridge—one of the boats of which had 
been sunk by the explosion of a powder bag—but could not mount 
the breach, the rebels presenting a forest of spears against their 
advance. ‘Two 8-in. howitzers were then brought up, and firing 
blind shells over the heads of the stormers, mowed down the defenders 
of the breach in scores, though they still attempted to fire down at 
the storming party which lay in the ditch. The sounding of the 
“ advance’? made them show again, but after a time they got more 
wary, and another attempt was made to mount the breach, again to 
be frustrated. The rebel chief’s snake flags still floated out on the 
breach, and till he left, it was said the breach would be defended. 
A violent fire was directed on the spot, which hurled masses of brick- 
work on the crouching rebels. Another and third attempt by a 
fresh regiment was made to mount, which was stoutly met by the 
rebels, and the contending bodies swayed on the edge of the breach 
for a moment, and then the stormers surged over and the place was 
won, the flags of the chief disappearing at the last moment. On the 
breach the rebels lay in great numbers ; among them, fighting to the 
last, were two Americans, two Frenchmen, and three Sepoys of the 
5th Bombay Native Infanty—deserters. Several other foreigners 
who were fighting for the rebels escaped; and in the town was 
captured Private Hargreaves, a deserter from the 3lst Regiment, 
severely wounded. The losses the force had sustained incapacitated 
it from an active pursuit, and the chief, Isah, with the greatest part 
of his fighting men, who numbered from 8,000 to 10,000, escaped to 
Soochow. Had the Imperialists been active they might have caused 
much greater loss in the pursuit, but they were cowed by the 
disastrous treachery of the previous week, and did little beyond 
looking on. 

Two mandarins of high rank and 300 Imperialist soldiers, who had 
been taken prisoners by the previous treachery, were set at liberty, 
and the Imperialists gained a town which had been the scene of two 
disastrous defeats. The chief, Isah, left a fuze burning in a vault of 
powder under his house, which in the course of the morning blew up, 
but did little harm. 

On the 4th May the force moved towards Quinsan to carry out 
the original programme, but the soldiers were so burthened with 
loot that it was found necessary to return to Sungkiong ; an 
Imperialist force under General Ching having stockaded itself off the 
west gate. 

Cuartrs GrorcE Gorpon. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DRAMAS OF GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


Tne foremost writer of modern Italy is known in this country more 
by rumour than through his books. Asa romancist, his reputation rested 
till recently upon one book, and that a very far from satisfactory 
translation of J7 Trionfo della Morte. As a dramatist, he is still more 
restrictedly known, for nothing of his has been acted in this country, 
until, a few wecks ago, some half-dozen representations of La Giocond 
at a London theatre, where the attraction was not the genius of 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, but the genius of Eleonora Duse. As a poet, 
he is unknown among us. 

When we come to the dramatic work of Gabriele D’Annunzio we 
find that three long plays have been published, Za Citta Morta, 
La Gioconda, and La Gloria; that two shorter plays of the quatuor 
ealled I Sogni delle Stagiont (Dreams of the Four Seasons) have 
been issued as booklets; that two plays are shortly to be issued in 
one volume, La Tragedia della Folla and Frate Sole; and that the 
author is now at work on his trilogy, L’ Alessandreide. 

Of the published dramas only the first is known here, and that 
recently ; though since Eleonora Duse’s magnificent acting of La 
Gioconda in London that play also is familiar to many who understand 
Italian. Even in France, where D’Annunzio’s work is followed with 
so much interest and close attention, Za Gloria is all but unknown: 
in Italy itself it has fascinated the few, not the many. One reason, 
obvious reason, for this is, that of the plays, Za Cittd Morta alone has 
been translated into French. I was about to add that none of the 
plays has been rendered in English, but I have just received a copy of 
The Dead City, a sympathetic and admirable translation by Mr. Arthur 
Symons. 

To judge, then, of D’Annunzio as a dramatist, we have at present 
the two five-act plays, La Cittd Morta and La Gloria, the four-act 
play, La Gioconda, and the two long one-act plays (in five scenes), 
Sogno @un Tranonto @ Autunno and Sogno d’un Mattino di Primavera. 
When to the latter have been added Sogno d’un Meriggio d’ Estate and 
Sogno d’una Notte d’Inverno, these four “ Dreams ”’—“ Dream of an 
Autumn Sunset,” “Dream of a Spring Morning,” “ Dream of a 
Summer Noon,” and “ A Winter Night’s Dream ”—will be published 
under the collective title, Dreams of the Fowr Seasons (I Sogni delle 
Stagioni). 

To understand the complex genius and Greco-Latin temperament 
of Gabriele D’Annunzio, one unacquainted with his writings could 
perhaps in no way gain so swift an insight as to read these two short 
plays, the Sogno @un Tramonto d’ Autunno and Sogno aun Mattino di 
ppv2 
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Primavors. The one, violent, fevered, intoxicated with colour, con- 
vulsed with the very hysteria of passion, is wrought, as it were, in 
blood-red clay ; the other, hushed, delicate, beautiful, exquisite in its 
very morbidity, intensely rather than overwhelmingly tragic, is 
wrought in ivory and emerald: the one is a resplendent nightmare, 
the other a tragic but beautiful dream. In both the same genius 
reveals itself, in each the extraordinarily marked dual temperament is 
found at the extreme. If there is no one scene in D’Annunzio’s 
plays so beautiful as that in Za Gioconda, where la Sirenetta, a mys- 
terious child born of the wind, sun, and sea, unwittingly tortures 
Silvia Settala in her bitter grief and mutilated beauty, and where, 
when the lovely sea-girl says she would offer the poor, desolate, 


mutilated woman her own hands were they not so brown and rough, 
Silvia answers— 


“Sono felici le tue mani: toccano le foglie, i fiori, l’arena, 1’acqua, le pietri, 2 
fanciulli, gli animali, tutte le cose innocenti.” 


(‘‘ Ah, these happy hands of yours—they can touch the leaves and flowers, 
the earth and water and stones, little children, all innocent creatures.”’) 


—if,as I think, there is no scene so poignantly beautiful as this, 
neither is there, I think, any succession of scenes or any one play 
so beautiful as the Dream of a Spring Morning. Again, there is 
nowhere in D’Annunzio’s dramas or romances so extreme a present- 
ment of the sensuously hysterical side of his nature—the side that in 
that wonderful book, Z/ Trionfo della Morte, permitted him to sink to 
the grossest banalities, to a dithyrambic satyriasis, where the power 
and beauty of the withheld while revealed are set aside for the poor 
audacity of the explicit—nowhere so extreme a presentment in this 
kind, though without any suggestion of Zolaesque “realism,” as in 
the Dream of an Autumn Sunset. 

I am not certain as to the order in which D’Annunzio’s plays were 
written, but in publication the Dream of a Spring Morning comes 
first. Certainly it was written not later than early in 1897. Then 
Ia Cittd Morta came, 1898; and thereafter were published The 
Dream of an Autumn Sunset, early in 1899; La Gioconda, 1899 ; 
and La Gloria in 1900. The actual date of composition of the re- 
markable play Za Gloria is February-March of 1899, written “ai 
cipressi di Mamalus.” 

It will be more convenient, however, to take together the two 
«‘ Dreams ”—one wishes that the Sogno d’un Meriggio @’ Estaté and the 
Sogno d’una Notte d’Inverno were also published—and then consider 
the longer plays. 

Although so unique a literary temperament, so individual a master 
in style, D’Annunzio has been influenced formatively by at least one 
modern writer, Maurice Maeterlinck. It is seen not only in the 
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occasional Maeterlinckian convention of phrase and repetitive effect, 
but even in construction. Generally this likeness is mere similarity, 
but sometimes is recognisable, as where in the opening scene of the 
fourth act of Gioconda la Sirenetta comes shyly upon Silvia — 


La SrrENETTA. Mi riconosci? . . . Mi riconosci, signora bella ? 
SILVIA. Ti riconosco, ti riconosco, 
LA SIRENETTA. Mi riconosci ? 


One marked instance of constructional influence is in Za Gloria, 
where the second act opens with a scene, which, distinct in detail 
as it is, is yet so much at one in kind, that one cannot but believe 
it to be, if not inspired, at least influenced by L’Intéricur. The scene 
represents a room hung with crimson brocade, with two doors, each 
with a heavy porti¢re, one withdrawn. The room is filled with 
friends, partizans, old adherents of Cesare Bronte, who lies at 
death’s door in the inner room: “the solemn anticipation of im- 
mense catastrophe ” going from one to one of this expectant group of 
watchers. 

One. Well, has the death-agony begun ? 

ANoTHER. Is there no hope? 

AnorHer. Will he live till dawn ? 

SEVERAL (at once). We want to see him . . . we want to see him! 

One. Silence! . . . Don’t raise your voices. 

ANOTHER. No one may goin... . 

ANoTHER. He will see no one. 


ANOTHER. He will see no one whomsoever . . . not even the doctors. 
ANOTHER. He has sent away the doctors... . 


In the mass of D’Annunzio’s dramatic work, however, these are, 
as I have said, but occasional echoes. Echoes do not detract from 
the individuality of an original writer: on the contrary, they afford 
an added interest, showing as they do, where one original mind has 
been influenced by another original mind, and where what has been 
tried with effect by one is tried newly with new effect by another. 

The Dream of a Morning in Spring (Sogno @un Mattino di Prima- 
rera) is a long one-act play in five scenes. The seven personages are 
a beautiful distraught woman, Isabella, wife of the Duke of Poggio- 
Gherardi; her sister, Beatrice; Virginio, the brother of her mur- 
dered lover, Giuliano; the ducal physician; and Teodata, Isabella’s 
old nurse. Isabella is, of course, the chief person; but most of 
the talking is done by Teodata and the Doctor, who, in Maeter- 
linckian fashion, reveal the story, punctuate the moment, and indicate 
what lies behind, is happening, or is “in the air.” Simonetta is 
but a dainty ‘relief, a charming suggestion. It is mere hazard 
that she is not a swan or a nightingale, or the ‘ wandering voice’ 
of the cuckoo. Panfilo, too, is introduced only for pictorial effect, 
and to sing snatches of song afterwards to be caught up by Isabella. 
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The play opens with Panfilo tending a transplanted orange-tree, with 
Simonetta watching it and him, while he, with sidelong eyes, sings ; 
and it is the refrain, “For a little garland,” which runs through the 
play, and Per wna ghirlandetta which are the last idle words of 
Isabella at the furtive close. Beatrice, except in one scene, makes a 
brief appearance only, though a fine actress is needed for her diffi- 
cult part; and Virginio also comes forward for a brief while only. 
I can think of no English actor who could act adequately this part ; 
I doubt if there is one who could sympathetically understand it 
—for Virginio is more fantastic, more a creature of the imagina- 
tion, than La Sirenetta in La Gioconda, and she seems to have been 
a sore puzzle in London! The play, then, falls mainly into a play 
of a single tragic incident, with a double chorus and ‘ asides’: 
Isabella, the beautiful insane Duchess; Teodata; and the Doctor; 
later, Isabella, Beatrice, and Virginio. The author should have 
added three more to his list of persone dramatis : Giuliano, the dead 
lover; the Donna di Fontelucente, Giuliano and Virginio’s mother ; 
and the nameless Duke—for the sense of this silent, hidden, un- 
spoken-of, all but unalluded-to husband, is overwhelming; and one 
shares in the fierce grief of the unseen mother of the murdered man, 
and her half-barbaric craving to see and do reverence to the woman in 
whose arms he died and whose mind he took away with him into the 
shadow ; and as for Giuliano, that “ welling crimson ” blood of his has 
a terrible, fantastic vitality, so that one thinks of him as ever bleeding 
to death, but not as a dead man. Indeed, when I put aside this 
play, I find that, after Isabella (one of the most beautiful and 
pathetic figures in dramatic literature), I found myself pondering 
most on these two personalities who do not come into the play— 
the tense, tearless, quivering mother of the dead man at Fontelu- 
cente; the silent, inscrutable, relentless Duke, who “lives” by 
virtue of a poniard-thrust in the dusk of a sleeping chamber. 

The drama takes place in ‘an old Tuscan town called L’Armi- 
randa,” on the verge of a forest. In the very Maeterlinckian initial 
scenes Panfilo and Simonetta first, and then Teodata and the Doctor, 
reveal the frightful tragedy that has already happened. Later, in a 
scene of exquisitely painful pathos (and, I may add, of almost in- 
comparable prose), Isabella tells it herself in the guise of a story 
of Madonna Dianora of Armiranda. Teodata, too, fills in the tragic 
shadows. But Panfilo is explicit :— 

PANnFILO. Who is he—this young lord who comes riding here thiough the 
wood! Don’t you know! 

Smonerra. It is the brother 

PanFiLo. The brother of whom ? 


SrmmonETra. Of him who was killed. 
PanFILo. Of him who ? 
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Sruonetra. The brother of the young lord who was killed by the Duke at 


Poggio-Gherardi, in the bedchamber of the Lady Isabella—— 
* * 


o o * 


PANFILO. Now, tell me, isn’t it true that he was killed in the arms of the 
Lady Isabella, ay, on her breast, while he slept, and that she was drenched, 
drowned, in his blood, and that all night long she held the dead body in her 
arms, and at daybreak was white and mad ? 


There, indeed, is the story ; an episode likely found in, or suggested 
by, medieval Italian chronicles. The action of the drama is subsequent 
to this tragic ending of the love of Giuliano and Isabella, as tragic and 
sudden as that which came upon Paolo and Francesca; but more terrible, 
because of the appalling disclosure of blind human helplessness in 
sleep. We learn, not all at once, that the two beautiful sisters, the 
Duchess Isabella and Beatrice, lived at Poggio-Gherardi ; that Isabella 
came to love Giuliano, a handsome young lord of Fontelucente (a 
principality or seigneury as vague as “1]’Armiranda,” the “ old Tus- 
can town”); and that Beatrice secretly loves his brother Virginio ; 
that il Duca learned the truth, and one night returned to Poggio- 
Gherardi, or came suddenly upon Giuliano and Isabella as they lay 
asleep in her bed-chamber, and silently thrust his long poniard through 
Giuliano’s heart; that Isabella awoke, perhaps in time to see the 
sinister face behind her lover’s fallen head, and certainly in time to 
be “ inundated ” in his life-blood, and lay silent and motionless all 
night, holding her dead lover to her breast, till, at dawn, her women 
found her death-white, muttering, in still and awful madness. There- 
after, we infer, Isabella has been sent to the ducal retreat at l’Armi- 
randa, to be tended by Teodata and a physician. The drama-motive 
is the unfolding of her madness in exquisite and unforgettably 
beautiful fantasy ; in the effort of the physician to cure, or at least 
to alleviate, her mental suffering; in the sudden and perturbing 
appearance of the dead man’s brother, Virginio; in the half-uncer- 
tain, half-suggested love of Virginio and Beatrice, or at least of hers 
for him; in the all but successful healing through a wonderful 
identification of Isabella with “the green life” of the forest, and 
in the sudden and final relapse. From first to last there is a terror 
lest a spot of red be seen. No scarlet or ruddy flower or blossom is 
allowed in the garden or wood; nothing that can suggest blood— 
the blood of Giuliano. The reader trembles when a thorn pricks 
Isabella’s white arm, and a red bead of blood catches her startled, 
remembering eyes; instinctively starts, perhaps, when a scarlet lady- 
bird alights on her white robe, moving like a trickling drop. Through 
scenes of poignant pathos and beauty the play moves till the fantastic, 
unreal, but strangely fascinating figure of Virginio comes upon the 
stage. This creature of the woods—for he is this, more than human 
—is akin to Goethe’s Euphorion, to the Faun in Transformation, to 
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the figure kneeling by Procris in Piero da Cosimo’s familiar picture, 
to D’Annunzio’s own “Sirenetta” in La Gioconda. In Virginio 
and in La Sirenetta I do think that while D’Annunzio may con- 
sciously be the symbolist, unconsciously or consciously he is following 
the same instinct of the Renaissance artists (with whom he has so 
much in common) as made them—say Giovanni Bazzi, cr Piero da 
Cosimo, both so typical—introduce into their pictures pagan or 
mythological figures, fauns, satyrs, and the like, sometimes with a 
definite significance, sometimes because of their strange beauty only, 
their obsession of more than half pagan minds. Nevertheless, la 
Sirenetta may be intended as a symbol of innocent and beautiful 
young life, and Virginio as a symbol of remote youth, not as 
commonly understood, not as the youth of men now, but as the 
primitive youth of man, whose mother is Nature. Perhaps it will 
be easier for the reader to understand something of the vague, yet 
significant charm of Virginio if I add that he suggests kinship 
with the central figure in Pater’s Apollo in Picardy, or that in Denys 
? Auxerrois. 

An undramatic drama: a morbid motive, morbidly worked out— 
that, doubtless, is what some readers will think of the Sogno dun 
Mattino di Primavera. But the play moves; scene unfolds naturally 
out of scene ; there is no disenchantment by ill-timed lapse or break. 
As in all D’Annunzio’s, as in all Italian, drama, there is too much 
and too lengthy monologue. The desert-reminiscences in La Gioconda, 
for example, would hardly be tolerated on the English stage. But 
in beauty there is, perhaps, nothing else in its kind that can be com- 
pared with this play ; I find no words adequate. Is there any living 
dramatist who could depict Isabella and her oneness with the “green 
life” of the woods as D’Annunzio has done. Even in a fragment, 
and that a translation, something of this is evident :— 


IsABELLA. Yes—yes—the horse neighs behind them, while they wander on.— 
Look, look, doctor; are not Isabella and the fruit-tree one and the same? [She 
moves swiftly to the sunlit orange-tree, and buries her head among its green foliage. 
Looking towards the old man, and holding with each hand the pliant ends of two 
branches, she crosses and winds them about her neck and shoulders, remaining thus, 
mixed with the foliage as though part of it, her face half-covered by the green leaves. 
Her long sleeves ure fallen back on her shoulders, and leave her white arms bare.] 

THE Doctor. Yes, one and the same thing. 

IsABELLA. I see green—as if the pupils of my eyes were two transparent 
leaves. The little nerves of the leaves are luminous against the sunlight... . 
Oh, a little leaf lapping! How luminous it is—and soft as wax—as though it 
would melt in my breath. How tender itis! How sweet itis! ... Make me 
a green robe, of tender green, so that the little new leaves will have no fear of me 
when I move among them. . . . I am not Isabella: I am no more Isabella: the 
green things have taken me to themselves: I am one of them, I am one of them, 
one and the same thing. 
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In her lovely helplessness Isabella recalls Mélisande and Selysette. 
There is, too, in D’Annunzio’s play, as in Pelléas et Mélisande, a 
significant ignoring or a blindness to the culpability of the beautiful 
forlorn transgressor. Mélisande is as a little child baffled by winds 
of unknown and obscure forces; Isabella has no thought, nor has her 
sister or Teodata, or the old Doctor, that she was taken in her sin, 
the sweet, puzzled sin of youth. To all she is simply beautiful and 
unfortunate; no other sentiment is even dreamed of, than pity for her, 
regret for the slain youth of the lover, a wordless resentment against 
the sinister slayer, whose action yet seems to all too natural, too 
inevitable, to arraign. 

When the play ends (and D’Annunzio uses repetitive “decoration” 
as Maeterlinck does, to enhance impression, ¢.g., the reiterated “ Pro- 
found silence, interrupted only by the cries of swallows, the tumultuous 
hum of bees, a rising and falling breath of wind”), a final cloud has 
come upon the mind of Isabella. The last we see of her is as she stands 
slowly letting fall soft blossoms over her hair, cheeks, lips, hands, re- 
membering nothing now; stooping to the fallen garland which had 
meant so much, lifting it, looking at it idly, and with a faint,child-like 
smile murmuring bewilderedly, “Per una ghirlandetta.” 

The Dream of a Spring Morning is not like any play by Maeter- 
linck, yet, but for the wandering fire of his genius, I do not think it 
would have been written. It is, in Italian literature, what Pel/éas et 
Meélisande is in literature written in French. Nothing so piteous, so 
beautiful, so delicate, so poignantly unforgettable, exists in modern 
Italian. 

There can be no question, however, of how little of Maeterlinck and 
of how much of D’Annunzio is in The Dream of an Autumn Sunset. 
Here are no reserve, no delicacy, no nuance, no vague or deep 
symbolism, but fierce colour, crude emotions, barbaric cries and 
instincts, a “ Venetian splendour” become a debauch, an atmosphere 
intolerably surcharged with passion that isa rather savage hysteria, an 
inchoate panorama of distorted images, a wild pé/e-méle of gorgeous 
barges, torch-lit gondolas, flitting figures, nude courtesans, lawless 
passions, cunning magicians, and, through all, the insane dementia of 
the woman Gradeniga, /a Dogaressa. 

This play is shorter than the Spring Morning; is not subdivided 
into scenes, and the dramatic action centres on “la Gradeniga,” the 
Dogaressa. The woman Pentella, the women-spies Lucrezia, 
Caterina, Ordella, Nerissa, and the Slavonian sorceress, are mere 
stage puppets. The story may or may not be historical or have an 
historical basis; it is Annunzio’s, here, and no other’s. The drama 
unfolds itself “at the domain of a patrician of Venice, on the bank 
of the Brenta, bequeathed by one of the doges to his Most Serene 
widow, now living here in exile.” It opens as “ the autumnal day is 
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ending in beauty at once rich and sad.”” D’Annunzio describes the 
setting of his scene with an opulence of detail which pertains to the 
romancist rather than to the dramatist; it is all very wonderful, very 
picturesque, very decadent; from the vivid purple and saffron colours 
in the sky, to “the marvellous aerial stairway crowned with a loggia 
whence one can see the garden, the Brenta, and the distaut country” ; 
from an equally wonderful “atrium” to iron railings “like those 
which surround the tombs of the Scaliger at Verona” (as the marble 
circular stairway is like that of “the Venetian palace called ‘ del 
Bovolo’ in the Court of the Contarini’’); from pilasters on which are 
fixed the great golden fans erected at the prows of galleys, to the 
garden itself, vast, pathwayed, showing now a mass of discoloured 
leaves, ruinous flowers, over-ripe fruit, “a garden leaning towards 
the waters of the Brenta with the abandon of a voluptuous and 
languid creature, lying by a mirror wherein she contemplates the last 
splendour of her decaying beauty!” Vast, moveless clouds, shining 
in amber and pale gold, are suspended in the north, some resting 
seemingly on the domed summits of the pines, some pierced by the 
shafts of sombre cypresses. 

From the first moment the Dogaressa is repellent. She is infatu- 
ated with a lover far younger than herself, who, weary of her, is 
about to yield an open triumph to a dreaded rival, a beautiful 
courtesan of Venice. 

It is needless to follow this play in detail. It is an hysterical 
screech throughout, alleviated by a few lovely images, pictorial 
‘asides,’ passages of malign beauty. A sorceress arrives ; the Dogar- 
essa’s women come back with maddening reports of what they have 
seen, of Panthea white and beautiful upon the Bucentaur, of her lover 
laughing at her feet, of the great festal procession of the barges and 
galleys; of an extraordinary love-chase of the nude Panthea by 
her baffled lover, in face of the multitude in the galleys. Then as 
night falls, and the incantations of the sorceress arise, a sudden con- 
flagration startles all, and a tumult breaks out. Fierce strife has 
begun among rival factions at the water-festival, and, before long, 
the Bucentaur is suddenly in flames. The women in the garden 
hurry to and fro with torches, and two of them suddenly run 
forward, crying the wild tidings :— 


BareaRa. Panthea is in the flames! 

ORDELLA. Panthea is in the flames ! 

[THe DoGaressa bounds impetuously to her feet, and casts the mutilated waxen 
image from her and lets it fall, unheeded now, to the ground.) 

BarpBara [hurrying breathlessly]. Panthea burns! The Bucentaur is on fire ! 
Swords flash everywhere ! 

OrDELLA [half-suffocated with anguish of fear]. The Bucentaur is on fire, and 
the flames enwrap the courtesan and everyone !... It sails up the Brenta.. . it 
is close to us now! 
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Barbara. A battle, Serenissima, a battle is being fought—all are mad with 
fury—every barge is attacked—blood runs—it is a carnage ... They come 
nearer—here they come. Hark! Hark! 

[The tumult grows, coming nearer and nearer: at the bottom of the garden the blood- 
red reflection of the burning Bucentaur flames through the dusk. Mad with grief and 
terror THE DoGARessa throws herself towards the spiral stairway of the tower. THE 
Sorceress lifts the fallen, pin-pierced waxen image, and deposits it at the feet of the 
bronze Venus.] 

PEnTELLA [ from the summit of the spiral marble staircase]. The fire! The fire ! 
It is beneath me! It is the Bucentaur—with Panthea burned—covered with 
burning bodies. The battle rages still—swords flash—a myriad swords—fire and 
blood. [Tur DoGaressa, unable to move, leans helplessly on the balustrade, mute, 
mad with grief and terror, while the garden is now aflame with the burning Bucentaur 
and echoing with the savage cries of the combatants: Panthea !— Panthea !— 
Panthea ! ] 


And so this orgie of blood, fire, and horror, comes to an end. We 
have the dramatist’s ‘direction’ at the last, that the livid and 
despairing face of the Dogaressa is lit as with “a bloody reverbera- 
tion ” of what is happening, “and expresses all the grandeur and all 
the beauty of the tragic scene.” Alas, we cannot but think of her 
as a horrible and degraded madwoman ; of the other personages as 
pantomimic maniacs; and of the whole play as—to repeat words 
just written—an orgie of blood, fire, and horror—an orgie of lust, 
superstition, and the putrescent splendour of an insane vision. 

In these two short plays then, as I have already said, we have 
Gabriele D’Annunzio at two extremes. His maturer work is neither 
so poignantly beautiful as the story of the Duchess Isabella, nor so 
luridly sensuous and offensive as that of the Dogaressa Gradeniga ; 
but partakes of the dominant quality of each. There is evidence of 
a morbid, occasionally almost an insane imagination, in La Cittd 
Morta and La Gioconda, which reminds us of the author of Z/ Sogno 
Vun Tramonto @ Autunno; but in La Gioconda there are passages 
and one or two scenes, and many pages and scene after scene in 
The Dead City, of a beauty so incomparable, that we know no 
other could have written them but the author of Z/ Sogno d’un Mattino 
di Primavera. 

La Gioconda is the only play by Gabriele D’Annunzio which has 
been performed in this country. But for the spell of the name of 
Eleanora Duse, but for her genius, it could hardly have won the 
startled attention of an English audience. The drama of art is the very 
last kind of dramatic art to appeal to the general public here. French 
wit and buffoonery, German domesticity and farce, these can be and 
are, commonly welcome; but the play which turns upon a complex 
problem of art has little chance of tolerance except from a few. It is 
easy to say, as most critics said and many visitors appear to have 
said, that Lucio Settala the sculptor is simply a libertine, with (some 
add) the special licence of the artistic temperament. There is no 
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such licence ; and with too many people, “the artistic temperament ” 
is simply a euphemism for selfish weakness. On the other hand, the 
shape and colour, the growth, the idiosyncrasy, the need of the crea- 
tive nature (a rareand peculiar thing, not fora moment to be confused 
with “the artistic temperament,” which, as an American humourist 
says, is as common and disagreeable as measles) is generally neither 
understood nor sympathised with. 

It is regrettable that this play was not seen to greater advantage. 
One can dream of no finer impersonator of Silvia Settala than 
Signora Duse; but the two equally important parts of Lucio Settala 
and Gioconda Dianti were sadly inadequate as acted by Signor 
Rosaspina and Signora Guglielmina Galliani. For this ‘Lucio’ 
these two women, two women such as these, would not have striven 
to the death ; for this ‘‘ Gioconda,’’ the Lucio Settala of D’Annunzio’s 
play would not have wrecked his wife’s happiness, his own life, his 
dearest dreams. This unconvincingness was felt by many to be a 
heavy handicap on Signor D’Annunzio’s beautiful and moving 
drama; a handicap enhanced by the extreme length of some of the 
speeches, by the perturbing loquacity of Lucio, and by certain minor 
points of manner and conduct foreign to northern sympathy. It is 
seldom one sees so wide a divergence between a dramatist’s creation, 
as he knows it, and its theatrical impersonation, as the spectator 
sees it, as in Signora Galliani’s impersonation of La Gioconda ; but, 
indeed, only one or two living actresses could adequately represent 
the part; one thinks of the Sara Bernhardt of some ten years ago, 
of Jane Hading, perhaps of Modjeska. 

La Gioconda, in which phrase by phrase, page by page, move in a 
procession of delicate words and lovely images, has been so much 
discussed since its repeated production at the Lyceum, that there is 
no need to dwell upon it here. But a word of gratitude to Mr. 
William Archer may be permitted, for his protest against the 
cuckoo-cry that it is morbidly full of horrors and mutilation (“an- 
other Titus Andronicus,” the phrase went!) and his just complaint 
against the painfully inadequate “ critical’? consideration of it as 
a work of art. Also a protest against other grotesquely mislead- 
ing words about Gabriele D’Annunzio and his work. Far from La 
Gioconda not having been appreciated in Italy, it has been hailed 
by the best judges there as one of the most beautiful and remark- 
able plays of the modern Italian drama. ‘‘ Cosa bella mortal passa, 
enon d’arte”; and La Gioconda will be remembered when its de- 
tractors have long been silent. 

I had meant to devote much space to La Cittd Morta, as the 
most beautiful of D’Annunzio’s plays, but there is not now the same 
need for this since the recent publication of The Dead City, an 
admirable translation by Mr. Arthur Symons. There is nothing of 
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Gabriele D’Annunzio’s which has been more discussed than this re- 
markable play; it is at once the most perfect of his writings and 
that which has given the greatest cause of offence. To some, it is 
one of the most essentially dramatic plays of our time; to others, 
it is merely an unpleasant attempt along a line ventured upon by 
few modern dramatists since Shelley wrote The Cenci. It may be 
said at once that if one miss the central idea in The Dead City, the 
play must seem little less than revolting; for we have here an 
instance of the overwhelming power of a supremely dramatic idea 
to transform what is ordinarily beyond the scope of art into what 
is convincingly a subject for art. If one can admit the spiritual or 
psychological power of evil of an abstract idea, then there is no 
difficulty in understanding the tragic circumstance upon which this 
drama turns. 

In The Revolt of Islam, in Ford’s well-known play, in one or two 
other dramas and romances, the illicit love of brother and sister has 
been the central motive. Perhaps the most potent reason for the 
common refusal to accept even these first-named writings as works 
of true art is, not their subject so much as the lack of any suffici- 
ently strong and convincing fundamental idea to justify that choice 
in subject. This, at least, cannot be urged against The Dead City. 
The group of four people—it must be admitted, all ‘ predisposed,’ 
as Nordau would say—fulfil the drama of their strange, passionate, 
in a sense demented lives, near and among the ruins of Mycena, 
where ‘ Leonardo’ is searching for the ages-long interred bodies of 
the Atridze and Cassandra. That ancient terrible crime, whose tragic 
story in Greek drama is still the most appalling in art, throws its 
sinister light on all. Alessandro, a poet richly inspired by the 
beauty and wonder of the Hellenic past; his beautiful blind wife, 
Anna; Leonardo, an enthusiastic Hellenist and discoverer; and his 
beautiful sister, Bianca Maria, the very incarnation of the poetic 
vision of ideal womanhood—these are the four who have come by 
the Gate of the Lions, beyond the Acropolis, to the ancient city of 
the Pelopide, unforeseeing any possibility of tragic doom in that 
haunted region. The play opens with Bianca Maria reading to 
Anna from the Antigone of Sophocles; and, it may be added, both 
in La Cittd Morta and in Mr. Symons’ translation the famous apos- 
trophe to “ Eros invincible” in the Antigone is renewed anew with 
careful art. ‘‘ Fate works her own dread work,” cries the chorus 
of Theban elders in the final antistrophe of Sophocles’ play, and when 
King Creon appeals hopelessly, “ All my desire was gathered in my 
prayer,” the choric voice of Destiny again says :— 


“ O unavailing prayers! To mortal men 
There is no saviour from appointed woe.” 


After which the Theban king, with his slain son, Haemon, at her 
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feet, and the corpse of Eurydice borne out before him—the shadow 
of her death-curse still upon her face—gives that last piteous cry :— 


“Take me away... 
since all that I can touch 

Is falling—falling—round me : and o’erhead 

Intolerable destiny descends,” 
So too in La Cittd Morta we feel that “ Fate works her own dread 
work,” that “there is no saviour from appointed woe,” and that from 
overhead, from around, from beneath, “intolerable destiny ” fulfils 
itself in terror and beauty—a beauty almost more unendurable than 
the sombre terror itself. 

Anna loves her husband Alessandro with a profound clinging love, 
the more clinging and the deeper because of her blindness; but, 
already, an inward sight, or some strange perturbation of the soul 
allied to vision, has brought a crushing terror into her life. Ina 
word, she believes (what is true) that Alessandro loves Bianca Maria, 
and dreads (what is to come) that Bianca Maria loves, or is about to 
awake to the love of, Alessandro. Meanwhile, none knows what 
dreadful ill is being engendered in the crime-impregnated soil of 
the tombs of the Atride. All are caught in that evil, as strayed 
birds ina mesh. More and more Leonardo is brought towards his 
“inevitable” doom. They think that it is his intense preoccupation, 
his feverish enthusiasm, his ceaseless passionate quest among the 
ruins of this fatal place—along with perilous weariness, a prostrat- 
ing heat, an exhausting drought everywhere—that must account for 
the outward and inward change they recognise in him. Then a day 
comes when—soon after Alessandro has awakened to the full intoxi- 
cation of his own love for Bianca Maria—Leonardo confides to 
Alessandro his dreadful secret: that, horror-struck as he is, he is 
consumed with love of Bianca Maria. The situation is a terrible 
one ; all four lives are meshed in this net of frightful evil. 

Here is at once the strength and weakness of La Cittd Morta. It 
has a motive of supreme tragedy, it has the soul of a tragic and 
terrible idea. But, also, it has that fatal weakness in the treatment 
of “inevitable fate’ which distinguishes the modern dramatist. 
This is a weakness we never find in A‘schylus or Sophocles, whose 
men and women do not relinquish all at the mere shadow of a pass- 
ing fatality, but are, in the end, overcome by an inscrutable and irre- 
sistible Destiny, struggled against to the last for all its inscrutable 
resistlessness. We cannot but feel that the four persons in The Dead 
City, as so many of the persons in D’Annunzio’s dramas and 
romances, are what they are, not because this is what they must be, 
but because this is what they have made themselves, or allow them- 
selves to remain, or imagine themselves. 

I need not here go into the details of the working out of the 
terrible tragedy of La Cittd Morta. Now that we have an English 
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version so admirable as that of Mr. Arthur Symons, The Dead City is 
attainable by any one who cares to read it. It has so much beauty 
that one can read and re-read with an instant pleasure; but even this 
continual beauty is sometimes at the verge of sanity, as (when not 
over it) are the four persons who enact “this bitter theme.” In its 
extraordinary subtlety, much of the play is purely literary, not 
dramatic, to make a present distinction. Even in “the other world” 
of romance, men and women do not talk thus :— 


ALESSANDRO. I have met you in dreams as now I meet you in life. You 
belong to me as if you were my creation, formed of my hands, inspired by my 
breath. Your face is beautiful in me as a thought in me is beautiful. When 
your eyelids quiver it seems to me that they quiver like my blood, and that the 


shadow of your eyelashes touches the root of my heart. 
* * * * * 


Branca Marra. You exalt with your breath the humblest of creatures. I have 
been only a good sister. 

ALESSANDRO. . . . Wherever there was a trace of the great myths or a frag- 
ment of the imaginings of beauty with which the chosen race transfigures the 
force of the world, she passed with her reviving grace, passing lightly over the 
distance of centuries as if she followed the song of the nightingale across a 
country strewn With ruins. 


The Dead City stands alone among recent dramatic literature for 
beauty of phrase and workmanship. On every page, almost, one may 
hold festival. But to say this is one thing: to say that it is also a 
great drama is another. For one, I consider it to be of the most 
memorable and significant dramas I have read, the most memorable 
perhaps, the most significant ; but that, it may be, is because with 
some of us the power of the idea is greater than the power of all but 
the supreme expression of an idea. One obvious objection to La 
Citta Morta is its extreme, its omnipresent, morbidity. Everybody 
is morbid; the play is the last word of the decadent exalted in the 
pride of a decadence already moribund. The exaggerations are the 
strange exaggerations of imaginative hysteria. A voice is “a choked 
flame ” ; larks, defiant of natural law, shoot straight up into the sky 
like stones from a catapult, and fall (at least one does) stone-dead 
from excess of rapture: even Bianca Maria calmly replies to Anna, 
who has envied those who can drink lying flat on the ground with 
mouth deep in the water, “I always drink like that” . . . adding, 
by an after-thought, “The eyelashes palpitate on the water like 
drowning butterflies.” Of course, being the puppet of a Decadent, 
who must be marvellous first and reasonable when convenient, she 
sees “marvellous secrets in the depths” “as the water enters her 
throat”; nor can she tell (this is rather an anti-climax) what strange 
figures rise out of the arrangement of the pebbles. 

These, however, are the obvious flaws, the accidental, in a drama 
of extraordinary beauty, originality, and, as I for one hold, of power. 
Where the whole, and so many parts, are unforgettable, one might 
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refrain from indicating any particular section; but is there any- 
thing in contemporary literature of its kind to surpass (Act I., 
Se. V.) Leonardo’s description of his discovery of the bodies of the 
Atride, amidst bewildering wealth of gold and treasure—his vision 
for a moment, ere they crumbled into dust, of Agamemnon, Eury- 
medon, Cassandra, and all their immortal company ? Truly we, too, 
recall that passage in Homer: “ And they lay among the vases and 
among the tables laid for the feast; and all the place was splashed 
with blood. And they heard the lamentable voice of the daughter 
of Cassandra, whose throat the perfidious Clytzemnestra cut beside me.” 


In La Gloria, as already hinted, we have at once the least known 
and the most ambitious of D’Annunzio’s plays; longer than La 
Gioconda, longer perhaps than La Cittd Morta even, it is much more 
involved than either—is, indeed, of so complex a nature that the 
foreign reader at least may well be uncertain as to his accurate inter- 
pretation of the author’s meaning. Is La Comnéna, that mysterious 
woman whose malign genius and influence dominate this drama, 
more than a heroic figure, an Empress-Elect? Is she indeed more 
than “ La Gloria” ? The motto of the book, it is true, seems at once 
to suggest and to limit the interpretation, La Gloria mi somiglia. 
But it is possible—and on a first reading the present writer thus in- 
terpreted Elena Comnéna—that she stands for Rome itself: not the 
Rome of any one age or of all the ages, neither pagan nor Christian, 
nor medieval nor modern Rome, but the very spirit of Rome itself, 
proud with an insane pride, and terrible and relentless in that pride, 
that insane obsession. Certainly this interpretation is at least per- 
missible; nor, if accepted, does it clash with that apparently indicated 
by the motto quoted above, “I am as Glory herself.” 

La Gloria is not only the most ambitious of D’Annunzio’s plays, 
but is unquestionably remarkable. No doubt the author was inspired 
to write this play by his own comparatively recent identification with 
Italian parliamentary life. Signor D’Annunzio entered Parliament 
with high but by no means chimerical ideals : from the first he seems 
to have been animated by an intense pride of and faith in his 
country, her past and her destinies, and, above all, by unbounded 
pride of and faith in Rome the eternal, the City of Cities, Mother of 
Nations. If there is one great Roman who more than any other was 
much in his mind when he was writing La Gloria, surely it was the 
famous tribune, Rienzi. Certainly Ruggero Flamma, in many 
respects, recalls that historic figure. It is difficult to discern wherein 
this play is actual and where symbolical. Elena Comnéna, Cesare 
Bronte, Ruggero Flamma—are they severally an ambitious Roman 
Cleopatra, a dying champion of the old order, the prophet and leader 
of a new dispensation: or is La Comnéna merely the embodied spirit 
of that malign destiny of which we speak as Glory: is Cesare Bronte 
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the impersonation of that which is for ever dying and passing, fight- 
ing desperately to the last against ideals and aims which, wolf-like, 
have turned to rend and destroy: is Ruggero Flamma no other than 
impetuous, divinely confident, superbly audacious Youth—that Youth 
which, as Ibsen tells us, is for ever knocking at our doors—itself so 
soon to be broken, ruined, and remorselessly trampled under the 
unseen feet of Change ? 

It would be impracticable here to attempt anything like an ade- 
quate digest of La Gloria. Unlike La Gioconda or La Citta Morta, 
even its fundamental plot cannot be told succinctly : it is at once as 
compact and multiform as “ La Folla”’ itseli—LZa Folla, the Crowd, 
whose sea-like tumult, wrath, subsidence, whose impetuous and blind 
clamour, forever recurrent, give so overwhelmingly an effective back- 
ground or undertone to this drama. One hears the significant voice 
of La Folla—with D’Annunzio, this abstraction becomes a single 
living creature, ominous, irresponsible, unconstrained—from first to 
last : the play opens with its menacing laughter and closes with its 
savage unreasoning yells for the martyrdom of its dethroned idol. 
In this connection one looks with singular interest to the publication 
of that drama to which I have already alluded, Za Folla ; for here, 
it may be, D’Annunzio will give us, through the alchemy of the 
imagination, a new transmutation from the abstract to the actual, 
a new but inverted transformation of Demos. 

Briefly, Za Gloria illustrates the rise and fall of Ruggero Flamma. 
Behind, through, and beyond his individual destiny, is the more 
potent and mysterious destiny of Elena Comnéna, the wife of the 
dying Cesare Bronte—La Comnéna, that beautiful, scornful, im- 
perious woman, citizen and Empress, the breath of whose will seems 
to have power to make not only the souls of men rise up and go down 
and pass away, but the destinies of nations also, the supreme destiny 
of Rome itself. The play opens with the coming of defeat to the 
partizans of the moribund Cesare Bronte, with the popular advent of 
Ruggero Flamma. All between this opening and the final scenes is 
concerned with the passionate effort of Flamma to reach his ends, to 
fulfil his ideals, with his immense triumph and inevitable disastrous 
collapse, with the bitter scorn, the bitter remorselessness and the still 
more bitter love of Elena Comnéna, in whose fatal net Ruggero 
Flamma is entangled from the first, from which he never escapes, 
and, as one realises, never could escape. When, at the opening, the 
streets of Rome resound to the acclaim of those who hail Ruggero 
Flamma as Liberator-Elect, and unharness his horses and carry him 
past the house of his dying opponent, Cesare Bronte ; when Flamma 
himself harangues the surging multitude, eager to win over the still- 
loyal soldiery ; and when above the part infuriated, part mocking 
and insolent crowd, the face of the fascinating and hated woman 
whom they call La Comnéna looks out from a window—almost from 
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that moment one hears the gathering of distant cries of hate, the 
savage turning of the imperiously led upon the fallen leader, the 
shouts of Gettaci la sua testa, Gettaci la sua testa! ‘ Throw us his head, 
Throw his head to us!” 

That Elena Comnéna stands for more than an individual woman is 
early made evident by a passage in the first act, where one Fulvio 
asks, “To how many defunct kings, emperors, and princes, did old 
Cesare ally himself in marrying La Comnéna?” and the answer of 
one Fieschi, ‘To nineteen kings, ten emperors, seventy-seven sove- 
reign princes, ninety ‘ protosebasti,’ one hundred and fifteen ‘ curo- 
palati,’ and to all the rotten plutocracy of Byzanzia.” She may be 
Byzance, she may be Rome; but doubtless this imperial woman is 
one common to both and to many other dead cities and empires : 
la Gloria mi somiglia. 

Except for that first dramatic appearance of her face at a window 
in Cesare Bronte’s house, while Flamma is haranguing the crowd 
from the house of his friend, Daniele Steno, Elena Comnéna does 
not appear until the fifth scene of the first act. 

Towards the close of the fourth scene, Ruggero Flamma, after a 
tumultuous and exciting interview with his partizans, finds himself 
alone with his friend Daniele Steno, nervously exhausted, in a fever 
of weariness, 

They talk together a while, and then Flamma alludes to the deep 
silence wherewith that house had once been invested—meaning, I 
think, by that house, Rome; and by that silence the unawakened or 
inarticulate voice of Rome. 


“A great ocean of thought,’’ he says, ‘‘lay, unexpressed, around us, con- 
tinually, continually. Now I am he who expresses this silence: he who 
embodies this vague voice. Therefore, for me, silence is now forbidden. Listen ! 
My name is on the wind.” [A prolonged clamour is heard from the heart of the 
city.) “.. . Rome!’’ [He draws a long breath.] “ And down there beyond the 
walls, is the old silence of the Agro Romana, buried in tall sweet-scented grass. 
[A pause.] Well, then, all is resolved. Since needs must, we will plunge our 
arms in blood up to the shoulder. [A pause.] What is Cesare Bronte doing, 
thinking, just now? Is the old man tranquil, confident still? . . . [A pause.} 
Leave me, Daniele: leave me to my night of vigil. Addio.” 


Alone, now, Flamma arranges some papers and is slowly moving 
across the room when a woman’s voice is heard at the door, imperi- 
ously expostulant: “He expects me, he expects me;I tell you he 
expects me. Open the door.” 

It is now that Elena Comnéna enters. One symbolical touch is at 
once emphasised : she wears, says the dramatist, a little scintillating 
head of Medusa on her breast. A powerful and terrible ideal figure, 
more a Nemesis or dread Fatalita herself, it is, which now confronts 
Flamma. I have not space to translate the author’s long and exquisitely 
phrased ‘aside;’ but I may say that this ‘stage direction’ is 
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empty as the wind for all practical purposes, is, in a word, the difficult 
phrase of the writer intent upon an inward beauty implicit in the 
outward beauty of style, and not the succinct direction of the 
dramatic craftsman. 

Flamma looks at her entranced, as a man beholding a vision. “ La 
Gloria,” he exclaims. “I have come to you, Ruggero Flamma,” 
she replies slowly. 

That is the significant answer. But he cannot believe it, fears that 
it is hallucination. Is this woman before him, Elena Comnéna, the 
beautiful and dreaded wife of the dying or dead Cesare Bronte, or is 
she indeed that terrible and desired Dream, “ La Gloria”? “It is 
I,” she says slowly; “it is I! Iam alive. Will you touch my 
hands? ” 

In the extraordinary passages which follow it is not easy to under- 
stand whether Flamma knows that he is speaking to Elena Comnéna, 
or whether he is in imaginary colloquy with an embodied semblance 
of that Glory of which his days and nights, his waking and sleeping 
dreams, are full. Than these closing pages of Act I. there is nothing 
more strange, I may say more commandingly strange, in contem- 
porary dramatic literature. At the end La Comnéna, having 
declared that she has come to Flamma’s house openly and fearlessly, 
says that she will go as fearlessly and return as openly—when, she 
continues obseurely, “I will bring you a gift worthy of you.” 
Flamma attempts dissuasion, fearing to lose her, exclaiming : “ He, 
over there, is still alive”. ... “ Yes, he cumbers the way,” she 
adds in a low voice—the words terrible in a sudden new significance. 

Flamma abruptly raises his head and stares straight into the eyes 
of the woman who is thus subtly enthralling him, body and soul. 
She holds out her hands, which, after a moment’s hesitation, he 
grasps with convulsive eagerness. They stand thus for some time, 
each looking fixedly at the other, in absolute silence. From time to 
time, on the wind, comes, like the menacing sound of the sea, the 
rumour of the shaken multitude, Za Fol/a, Rome. 

Throughout the play, this sound gathers ominously. More and 
more surely does La Comnéna exert her spell over Flamma, more and 
more does he, with his destiny and that of his partizans, and that of 
the Rome whose eternal life lives behind all his ideals, come 
under the domination of this strange woman, who in her mortal 
shape appears as another mysterious, but more enigmatic and terrible, 
Moiia Lisa—the embodiment of many evil beautiful lives; and, in 
her immortal guise, as Glory itself: La Gloria mi somiglia. 

The end comes tragically, and here at least not arbitrarily but 
inevitably. The fifth act opens with Ruggero Flamma seated by 
the open balcony of his house; a broken man now, listless, with 
vacant eyes, with trembling hand. La Comnéna, scornful of his 
sudden weakness, silently watches the tumultuous city. On the 
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wind, now near, now far, the multitude, that terrible “ La Folla,” 
utters 7/ suo clamore oceanico. 


La ComneEna. Listen! listen! Your name—your name and Death—together, 
always. Jl tuo nome e la morte! The multitude, incensed, pours from every 
part—from all the streets, from every passage, a huge, black, compact mass. It 
is a vast multitude, an infinite human deluge, which heretofore thou hast 
dominated with thy voice, controlled to thy will. . . . Come here, thou elect one, 
and look! (Vieni, dlzati, guarda!) All, as in one mass, run hither against thee: 
thousands and thousands and thousands against one man only! Alzati, guarda ! 
Against thee alone, all Rome! Look, and thy heart will swell with courage and 
hope. Thou, to despair! Thou, to believe all lost! Stir, bestir thyself again : 
be a man: let the spirit rise in thy body, the voice leap from thy throat. The 
last word is not yet said. Not yetis thy destiny accomplished. Elect! Dare— 
confront them—speak to them... .”’ 


But all isin vain. Flamma is dying of his own dreams, of all 
their bitter miscarriage, and of his dream of her, La Gloria, whose 
victim he is. Already his own youth, his own past with his ideals, 
has, in the guise of a symbolic youth, wn giovinetto, confronted and 
attempted to kill him. Now he knows that “La Folla” will 
trample upon him and his lost ideals—unless, indeed, “ La Gloria ” 
herself will end what she has begun. 

In vain Elena Comnéna taunts him, reviles him. The soul is 
dead in Ruggero Flamma. Then at last comes the significant dis- 
closure already alluded to :— 


FLamMMA [despairingly]. Silence—silence ! 

LA ComNnENA. Is there none who triumphs by the inward life ? 

FLAMMA. None. 

La ComnEna. You might have been such an one . 

Framma. Perhaps—but for you! 

La ComnENa. I loved you. 

FLAmMMA. You trampled my life underneath your feet of bronze. 

La Comnéna. I loved your strength, your pride, your fierce ardour of conflict. 
To have had a son by you... 

FLAMMA. You are sterile. 

La ComNnENA. A son in whose veins my blood would run... 

FLAMMA. You are sterile. 

La ComnENA. .. . he would have had a great destiny. 

FLAMMA. You are sterile. All the old age of the world is in your womb. You 
could generate death: nought else. And yet I have desired you in all ways, with 
bitter, implacable desire! 1 have lived as in a fiery maelstrom because of you. 
As the desire of your bitter barrenness, so my thirst of you. I, too, have loved 
you, have loved you! That you might sleep on my heart have I not satiated you 
with all delights ? 

La ComnEna. You have but given me that which you first took from me. 

Itamma. You slaying temptress! 

La ComNENA. Do not spurn that first gift of mine. 

FLAMMA. It brought me madness. 

La ComnENA. On the threshold of your room—in your house—that day—do 
you remember ? 
Fiamma. I remember. 
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La ComNnENA. You were waiting for me. 
FLAMMA. I awaited fame. (Aspettavo la Gloria.) 
La ComnéEna. I am as Fame herself. (La Gloria mi somiglia.) 


And Ruggero Flamma’s most bitter cry is that after all he does not 
know her, does not know who she really is, has to die without know- 
ing her: “ Ma chi sei tu! chi sei tu! Non t’ ho conosciuta mai. 
Moriré di te, senza conoscerti.” 

Suddenly the dense crowd presses onward, nearer. A terrible 
shout deafens them: La Forta—*“ Morte a Flamma! Morte a 
Flamma ! ” 

The cries grow in vehemence and fury. Elena Comnéna still 
urges Flamma to an impossible triumph; but now her hand seeks 
the stiletto she carries, At the end, when at last even she must see 
that the end is indeed come, no hand but hers must slay. 

La Comnéna goes out and calmly confronts the multitude. She 
looks broodingly over the now obscure city, the thunderous clouds, 
the storm-wild horizon. At the shout of the multitude, ‘“‘ L’Impera- 
trice! L’Imperatrice!” she turns and nears Flamma, who now 
stands erect, rigid, motionless. She moves him lightly with her left 
arm, leans against him, touches at last his eyelids with hers, his 
mouth with hers, and then, suddenly, unseen, drives the stiletto 
through his heart. Flamma utters one long cry. Elena leaves the 
weapon in his heart, holds the dead man a moment in her arms, and 
then lowers him gently to the ground. 

La Fotis. Death to Flamma! Set fire to the door! Burn! Bum! 
Break in! 

La CoMNENA [coming forward]. Listen ! 

La Fotza. The Empress! The Empress! Let her die, too! let her die. 

La Comyeéna. Listen! Ruggero Flamma is dead. [Profound silence, then a 
long gathering roar. ] 

La Fotuia. His head! His head! Throw us his head! 


Elena Comnéna insolently turns. She withdraws the stiletto, 
and with dilated eyes stares at the dead man at her feet. ° 

Beyond her is the growing obscurity lost in the smoke of dusk : 
it isas though a moaning voice comes from the Sacred City, now 
involved in shadow, a moaning that grows into one vast single cry, 
mugghia e ribolle Pimmenso flutto umano. 


La Foutua. La sua testa! La sua testa! ... His head! His head! Throw us 
his head! 


Thus ends this extraordinary drama. It is so different from any- 
thing else that Signor D’Annunzio has done, that we may well 
believe it stands for a great change that has come to him, to his art. 
What that change is, what its import is, we shall doubtless see in 
those as yet unpublished dramatic writings which Gabriele D’Annunzio 
has since written, or upon which, as is known, he is now engaged. 

Wituiam Suarr. 








THE DELAGOA BAY ARBITRATION. 


Aw international arbitration which lasts nine years and in which 
the pleadings and evidence fill some forty volumes of print is some- 
what of a novelty in the annals of international arbitrations, the pro- 
ceedings in which have usually been conspicuous for their brevity. 
In other respects too the Delagoa Bay case was remarkable—at any 
rate, from a lawyer’s point of view. 

At the outset, it did not appear to be particularly complicated, 
but once the pleadings were in full swing it became evident that the 
Portuguese Government and its advisers were determined to contest 
every possible point, either of fact or law, and to fight the matter, 
inch by inch, to the bitter end. 

Under these circumstances, and in the absence of any attempt at 
control on the part of the arbitrators, the field of discussion was 
almost indefinitely widened, and the number of interesting legal 
topics and theories which it was thought necessary to discuss was quite 
astonishingly large. Thus, the doctrine of Acts of State, and the 
sovereign rights of Governments; the principles and traditions of 
international law relating to diplomatic intervention ; the relations 
between Governments and their concessionnaires and the juridical 
nature of commercial and industrial concessions in general ; company 
law, municipal and international, in the various States of Europe and 
America ; railway tariffs, their nature, basis and legal limitations; the 
rights of property of a railway company in its line, and its power to 
mortgage the same; and a variety of other subjects all more or less 
germane to the real questions at issue were each and all of them 
exhaustively debated in turn by some ten or twelve lawyers of 
French, Swiss, Portuguese, English, and American nationality, most 
of them being jurists of greater or less celebrity in their respective 
countries. The case was thus a highly instructive one to the junior 
counsel concerned in it, and in itself a liberal education in inter- 
national law. 

The facts of the case, which I will endeavour to relate as far as 
possible in order of date, are, in their broad lines, as follows: On 
December 11th, 1875, Portugal concluded a treaty with the Trans- 
vaal Government under which the latter Government bound itself to 
continue the line of railway—which the Portuguese Government 
proposed to build from Lourenco-Marques to the Transvaal frontier 
—“‘up to a centre of production and consumption which should 
insure the traffic of the line and the development of international 
commerce.” 
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The Portuguese Government then began to look about for a con- 
cessionnaire and contractor for this line, and after some research, 
eventually came to terms with one Colonel Edward McMurdo, a 
citizen of the United States of America, who undertook to build the 
line without any Government subvention,—a matter of some im- 
portance to the Portuguese Government,—but upon certain con- 
ditions, of which the most important was that the concessionnaire 
should have the right to fix the tariffs without any State interference. 
A contract for the concession between the Portuguese Government of 
the one part and Edward McMurdo of the other was drawn up and 
executed in Lisbon on December 14th, 1883. 

The principal features of this concession were as follows :— 

Its duration was to be ninety-nine years, subject to a right reserved 
to the Government, at the end of thirty-five years, to expropriate 
the concessionnaire under certain conditions. During the duration 
of the concession it constituted a monopoly, inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment bound itself not to grant in the district of Lourengo-Marques, 
within the space of 100 km. on either side of the line, any concession 
for a railway from the coast of Lourenco-Marques to the Transvaal 
frontier, and geographically this excluded the possibility of any 
competing enterprise. The concessionnaire further received certain 
privileges in mining rights and exemption from taxes, as well as 
divers grants of lands, amounting to over 200,000 acres, in the dis- 
trict through which the line was to pass, which seemed likely to 
become in time a very valuable asset. 

The concessionnaire was bound by the terms of the contract to 
form within six months of its signature a Portuguese Company, 
which was to be responsible for the fulfilment of the terms of the 
concession. The principal obligations incumbent on the concession- 
naire, in return for these advantages, were that the Portuguese 
Company should send out an engineer to Lourengo-Marques to 
examine the Government plans and propose any modifications 
desired within a period of 140 days; that it should complete the line 
within three years from the date of the Government’s approval of 
the plans, and should maintain it in a good state of repair during 
the whole period covered by the concession—saving, as regards all 
these obligations, duly authenticated cases of “ force majeure.” 

On May 12th, 1884, McMurdo accordingly formed a Portuguese 
Company witha capitalof £500,000,—the memorandum and articles of 
association being officially approved by the Portuguese Government,— 
and transferred to such Company the concessions, receiving in return 
practically the whole of the share capital, in fully paid-up shares. 
McMurdo further undertook to be the contractor and build the line 
for the Company in return for the right to issue £425,000 of the 
Company’s debentures. 
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A contract between him and the Portuguese Company to this effect 
was executed on May 26th, 1884. 

In fulfilment of the obligation concerning the plans, an engineer 
was duly sent out to Lourengo-Marques, and after some little delay, 
arising from floods, bad weather, and illness, the plans prepared by 
the Portuguese Government were accepted by the Company without 
modification, and were formally approved by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment in a decree of October 30th, 1884. These plans showed a 
length of line of 81 km. 970 m. 70 cm., and at this point the word 
“ frontier ” was marked. 

McMurdo’s next step was to set about issuing the debentures which 
were to provide him with the necessary funds for the construction of 
the line, and it was at this point that the first check was unexpectedly 
encountered. At an early stage of his negotiations with financial 
houses in London and the Continent, he was met by a rumour, 
emanating from Amsterdam, to the effect that, in violation of the 
concession, the Portuguese Government had made a promise to the 
Transvaal Government of a steam tramway, on the same course as 
the railway, to be used for the carriage of goods and passengers. 
It was further asserted that the right claimed by the concessionnaire 
to fix the tariffs of the railway without any control by the Govern- 
ment, was doubtful and liable to be contested. 

The persistency of these rumours was such that McMurdo was 
unable to obtain the advances which he had been promised in Ger- 
many and Holland, and any start upon the construction of the road. 
was rendered temporarily impossible. The Company applied to the 
Portuguese Government for an official denial of the truth of these 
allegations, and that Government repeatedly declared in the most 
emphatic terms (culminating in a Royal Decree of July 16th, 1886) 
that there was absolutely no foundation for such rumours. 

Nevertheless, incredible as it may sound, it eventually turned out 
that the allegations were substantially true, beyond all question. I 
shall have to return to this question later, so I need say no more upon. 
it now. 

Meanwhile the Company’s operations having been so materially 
hampered, it applied to the Government for an extension of the time 
for completing the line, and a decree of December 28th, 1885, 
accordingly prolonged the contract time for one year, viz., till 
October, 1888, on condition that work was commenced before the 
month of June, 1886. Eventually the Government, at the Com- 
pany’s request, commenced the work, as contractor for the Company, 
before that date, and the Company subsequently took over this work 
and paid for it. Nevertheless, there was afterwards some dispute 
as to whether the Company was entitled to this year’s extension or 
not. In the events which happened the point was not very material 
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and nothing turned on it in the arbitration. It seems perfectly 
clear, however, that the Company was entitled to the extra year, for 
the Portuguese Government, according to the opinion of its own 
advisers, had merely acted as the Company’s agent, as, indeed, it 
tacitly recognised when it accepted payment for the work. 

By this time, however, it had become abundantly evident that the 
credit of the Portuguese Company had been so severely shaken by 
these mischievous rumours that no amount of ministerial statements 
from Lisbon were likely to restore public confidence or induce 
capitalists to lend their money on the faith of a concession the 
principal features of which appeared to be open to such grave doubt 
and misapprehension. Colonel McMurdo, however, was a man of 
considerable resource and not easily daunted. He immediately set 
about obtaining the necessary funds in another way. After long 
negotiations in London he succeeded in enlisting influential support 
in financial circles, and the result was the formation, in February, 
1887, of the “ Delagoa Bay and East African Railway, Limited,” 
with a share capital of £500,000. The object of this Company was 
to provide the money for the construction of the line, whilst leaving 
the concession itself nominally vested in the Portuguese Company. 

Accordingly McMurdo assigned to the Delagoa Bay Company the 
benefit of his contract with the Portuguese Company of May 26th, 
1884, for the construction of the line (which the Delagoa Bay Com- 
pany undertook to construct in his place) and all the shares which he 
held in the Portuguese Company, as well as his right to the proceeds 
of the debenture issue of £425,000, when made, receiving as con- 
sideration for this assignment the sum of £117,500 in cash, and 
£499,930, or practically the whole of the share capital, in fully-paid 
shares. 

The Delagoa Bay Company, in order to make this heavy cash 
payment and provide funds for the construction of the line, effected, 
in March, 1887, an issue of £400,000 debentures, bearing interest at 
the rate of 7 per cent. A further issue of £100,000 was made in 
February, 1888, and a final issue of £250,000 second mortgage 
debentures in November, 1888, bringing the debenture debt up to 
£750,000. These debentures were secured by trust deeds of which 
Lord Castletown and Mr. Herbert Magniac were the trustees. 

I should mention here that both previously to and in the course of 
the arbitration proceedings, the Portuguese Government repeatedly 
laid great stress on the circumstance that it had never authorised the 
transfer of the concession from the Portuguese to the English Com- 
pany or officially recognised the latter’s existence, and that accord- 
ingly this Company had no /ocus standi whatever in the dispute which 
ensued. 

The Portuguese Company, being the legal concessionnaire, was 
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solely responsible to the Government, and the only person who could 
have any claim against the Government, and the latter, therefore, 
insisted upon its right to fight the matter out with that Company in 
its own law courts. 

The advantages of this contention, from the Portuguese point of 
view, are obvious, and it is only fair to say that at the time of the 
issue of the English Company’s prospectus certain statements «reve 
made by the Portuguese Government to the effect that, though it did 
not desire to interfere with any legitimate financial combinations by 
which the Portuguese Company were enabled to procure the necessary 
funds for the construction of the line, it was not disposed to consent 
to a transfer of the concession. The English Company, however, 
did not in any way dissent from this proposition, and was quite con- 
tent to work the concession through the Portuguese Company. But 
when, later, this concession had been arbitrarily rescinded, the 
property of the Portuguese Company forcibly seized, and the large 
sums of money invested by the stock-holders of the Delagoa Bay 
Company apparently confiscated without any means of redress, the 
British Government very properly declined to assent to the proposition 
that the latter company “had no /ocus stendi in the dispute.” And 
when the contention was renewed before the arbitrators by the Portu- 
guese counsel, at enormous length and with unabated vigour, it 
appeared to be still more idle, for the status of the English Company 
had by that time been sufficiently recognised for the purposes of the 
case by the submission to arbitration. This, however, is somewhat of 
a digression. 

The Delagoa Bay Company then, having surmounted the pre- 
liminary difficulties which the Portuguese Government had thought 
right to place in its way, started on its ill-fated career in March, 1887. 
More fortunate than its Portuguese colleague, it was able to effect a 
very successful issue of its bonds, and was consequently in a position 
to treat with a responsible contractor for the construction of the line. 
On March 7th, 1887, a contract was signed with the eminent con- 
tractor, Sir Thomas Tancred, for the construction of the railway 
according to the original plans approved by the Government, which 
showed a length of 82km. It was, therefore, naturally for a line 
of that length, and of that length only, that the Company con- 
tracted, and the contract provided that the line should be completed 
by the end of October, that being, as will be remembered, the 
expiration of the contract time, if the year’s extension (upon which 
the Company did not think it prudent to rely) be disregarded. 

The work was proceeding with great expedition and in the most 
satisfactory manner when, on July 25th, the Company received a com- 
munication from the Portuguese Government Engineer, Major Machado, 
which, it is no exaggeration to say, was a veritable bomb-shell. It 
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consisted in a supplementary plan and memorandum concerning what 
was called “the final section of the line,” showing a length of 
8 km. 927 m. 60 cm. and commencing at 81 km. 931 m. That is to 
say, that the Company which, on the faith of the plans approved by the 
Government in 1884, showing the frontier at 81 km. 970 m. 70 cm., had 
always believed this to be the terminus of the line, and had entered 
into its contract with Sir Thomas Tancred and made all its financial 
calculations on this basis, was suddenly informed, almost on the eve 
of the expiration of the contract time, that it was required to con- 
struct a further section of some nine kilometers in length. Reference 
was immediately made to Lisbon, where the Company was informed 
at the Ministry of Marine that no other plans were known, either 
officially or unofficially, than those approved by the decree of October 
30th, 1884, which clearly showed the frontier at the above-mentioned 
point. The Company hastened to protest against the claim of the 
Government to demand this supplementary section without compensa- 
tion and without granting an extension of time, and the Government 
thereupon granted a period of three months, expiring in January, 
1888, “ for the further consideration of this question.” In January, 
the President of the Company pointed out to the Government that he 
was unable to present the plans for the construction of this final 
section until he was informed at what precise point the frontier was 
really situated. 

The fact was that the Company’s confidence concerning the precise 
situation of this frontier was so shaken by these unexpected develop- 
ments that it felt that, even though it should build the line to the 
point required, it had no guarantee that the Government would not 
thereafter discover that the frontier was situated still furtheron. The 
Government replied that, as a matter of fact, the precise situation of 
the frontier was still the subject of diplomatic negotiations with the 
Transvaal Government, but that as soon as it was fixed, the Govern- 
ment would “not hesitate to give the Company reasonable time ” 
(“un délai raisonnable”) for the completion of the line. 

The Company heard nothing more till the following September, 
when the Government transmitted to it a draft tariff convention 
submitted by the Transvaal Government, on behalf of the Nether- 
lands Railway Company, which the latter Company was very desirous 
of inducing the Portuguese Company to adopt. The tariffin question 
was, however, wholly unacceptable from the point of view of the Portu- 
guese Company. The tariffs for through service on the two lines were 
to be divided in kilometrical proportion, and as the Portuguese section 
was only 90 km. and the Transvaal some 500, such a tariff would 
obviously have had ruinous results for the Portuguese Company. 
Nevertheless, in its reply of October 12th, 1888, the Company merely 
stated that the question was receiving its attention. Atthe same time 
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it asked if the frontier had not yet been fixed, and expressed its 
willingness to prolong the line as soon as this question should be 
settled. The reply of the Government was not long delayed, and was 
a second bomb-shell. It took the form of a Royal Decree, of October 
24th, fixing a period of eight months from that date for the comple- 
tion of the final section to the Pass of Incomati, as “the terminus of 
the line.” The Company hastened to enquire whether this so-called 
“terminus ”’ was the frontier, and was informed, in a further decree 
of October 29th, that it was “to be considered as equivalent to the 
frontier ” for all intents and purposes whatever. 

The Company again protested as emphatically as possible. It 
pointed out that this period of eight months comprised the whole of 
the rainy season, during which it is practically impossible to work, 
and which extends from November to April, or, in a bad year, to 
May, and that, under such circumstances, it was a physical impos- 
sibility to complete this final section by June 24th, 1889. No 
answer was vouchsafed to these representations. The Company did 
its best. After considerable difficulties it succeeded in securing a 
first-rate contractor for the final section in the person of Mr. Ernest 
Sawyer. The assistant of this engineer left for Delagoa Bay in 
March,—the earliest season at which engineering work of this nature 
is practicable in Lourenco-Marques,—and Mr. Sawyer himself sailed 
in April. Work was commenced in March, and had made great 
progress on the beginning of June. But the floods that year were 
exceptionally heavy, and great damage was done to the line through- 
out its length. Completion by the time fixed was hopeless, and the 
Government remained inexorable. On June 25th, 1889, a decree was 
promulgated rescinding the concession and forfeiting the line, and on 
the morning of June 29th forcible possession was taken of the Com- 
pany’s station, rolling stock, and other property, by a Portuguese 
Major of Infantry and twenty-five men armed with revolvers. 

Such are the facts which led to the Delagoa Bay arbitration. It 
was not, of course, to be expected that the British and American 
stock-holders in the Delagoa Bay Company would be content to sit 
down calmly and watch the Portuguese Government take possession 
of their property and reap the harvest they had sown. It is an ele- 
mentary principle that one party to a contract is not at liberty to 
place its own interpretation on that contract and impose the same on 
the other party. Some decision of the question at issue by some 
judicial authority or other was inevitable, and the only question was 
what that authority was to be. The Portuguese Government con- 
tended that it should either be the Portuguese law courts (since the 
only Company it recognised was a Portuguese Company, subject to 
Portuguese law), or else the court of arbitrators provided for the 
settlement of disputes between the contracting parties by Article 53 
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of the concession. As regards the Portuguese law courts, there were 
obvious and insuperable objections. As regards the arbitration tri- 
bunal of Article 53, it did not appear to be competent, under the 
circumstances, since the concession itself had been arbitrarily put an 
end to. Indeed, the Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs stated 
in a despatch to Mr. Petre, Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon, that 
recourse to arbitration under this article “could never have a sus- 
pensory effect upon the action of the Government.” To this extra- 
ordinary contention Lord Salisbury very pertinently replied that 
“the declaration made by Senhor Barros Gomes, in his note of 
June 26th, that arbitration would be accepted but that in the mean- 
while the annulment of the concession could not be suspended, can 
only be regarded as illusory. There was no meaning in the acceptance 
of arbitration after the party accepting it had settled the disputed 
question in its own favour by an act of force.” 

Meanwhile the American Government had also intervened very 
strongly on behalf of its citizen, Mrs. McMurdo, the widow of 
Colonel McMurdo, who had died shortly before the decree of res- 
cission. Her interest was a considerable one, since she held no less 
than 28,000 out of the total of 50,000 shares in the Delagoa Bay 
Company, £2,500 of first mortgage and £55,000 second mortgage 
debentures. In the end it was decided by the three Governments 
concerned to refer the matter to the arbitration of Switzerland, as a 
neutral and presumably impartial nation. The negotiations which 
led up to the Signature of the Reference to Arbitration signed at 
Berne on June 13th, 1891, will be found related in a British Blue 
Book (Parl. Pap., Africa, No. 1, 1890), to which I may refer anyone 
interested. It contains notably, on page 57,a masterly exposé by 
Lord Salisbury, of the main features of the Company’s case which, 
though laboriously refuted at great length by the Portuguese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, has remained practically uncontrc- 
verted to this day. 

The submission to arbitration, dated June 10th, 1891, recited that 
“the President of the Swiss Confederation had acceded to the request 
of the three Governments concerned that he should select three jurists, 
chosen amongst the most distinguished, for the purpose of composing 
an arbitration tribunal to fix the indemnity due by Portugal to the 
claimants of the two other nations by reason of the rescission of the 
concession for the Lourencgo-Marques railway and the taking possession 
of this railway by the Portuguese Government.” It then went on to 
provide that the amount of this indemnity should be fixed by this 
tribunal “in the manner it should esteem most just,” and it is to be 
observed that this phrase recurred again in Article III. It was 
intended to mean, no doubt, that the Arbitrators were to take the 
general principles of equity and good conscience as a guide for their 
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decision, and were not to be fettered by the technical rules or rigid 
provisions of any particular system of municipal law. 

I may mention, in passing, that the rest of this submission was 
somewhat laconic in its provisions, and not very carefully drawn. 
Amongst other blemishes, it contained no provision for the eventuality 
of the death or incapacity to act of an Arbitrator while the pro- 
ceedings were still pending. At an advanced stage of the 
arbitration, this omission caused the claimants no little anxiety, for 
one of the Arbitrators was seriously ill. It is difficult to say what 
would have happened if he had died. It would have been quite 
open to the Portuguese counsel to contend that the trial must be 
recommenced de nore, and, judging from the manner in which they 
conducted their case from the outset, they would scarcely have been 
likely to miss so excellent an opportunity for indefinitely postponing 
any solution of the dispute. The contingency was too awful to 
contemplate, and the counsel on the other side would probably have 
retired from the case rather than embark upon another nine years’ 
struggle. Fortunately, however, the Arbitrator recovered, and this 
peril was avoided. 

Article II. of the submission provided that the arbitration tribunal 
should settle the procedure to be followed. In conformity with this 
article the President of the tribunal issued, on February Ist, 1892, 
an ordinance settling this procedure. The British and American 
claimants were to present their claims within three months, and the 
further pleadings were to be delivered within subsequent periods of 
three months. At the close of the pleadings came the “ probatory 
procedure” (hearing of witnesses, production of documents, &c.), 
to be followed by an oral argument, and ultimately the award. In 
the event, the terms of this ordinance were materially modified by 
subsequent ordinances, into the details of which it is unnecessary to 
enter here. In particular, the time for the delivery of the pleadings 
had to be frequently extended, by reason of the immense quantity 
of evidence to be considered. The statement of claim of the British 
and American claimants, who were separately represented, and who 
put in separate memoirs, was delivered in March, 1892. 

It is clear that the interests of the British and American claimants 
were in reality identical, and, legally speaking, Mrs. McMurdo was 
represented, to all intents and purposes, by the corporate body of 
which she was a member. But the American Government having 
seen fit to intervene directly in her behalf, it was only natural that 
she should be separately represented in the arbitration. Indeed, an 
attempt was made by the American counsel to increase her claim by 
reason of the “controlling interest” she possessed in the Delagoa 
Bay Company, the majority of whose shares stood in her name, and 
there was in fact clear evidence that, in the autumn of 1888, 
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McMurdo—who appears to have been a remarkably sanguine man— 
had actually refused a sum of no less than £700,000 for this con- 
trolling interest. The Portuguese counsel, of course, took the point 
strongly that she and her representatives had no separate /ocus 
standi in the matter, and it is difficult to maintain, as a matter of 
strict law, that they were wrong. The Arbitrators also express them- 
selves very strongly to this effect in the award. Once, however, 
that Portugal had adhered to the submission, it was a work of 
supererogation to raise the point before the Arbitrators. 

The amount of the British claim (which was comprised in a 
modest memoir of seventy pages, and one volume of evidence) was 
based upon the value of the concession, as proved by the amount 
of the debenture capital issued, and the price at which the Company’s 
stock was selling in the open market previous to the decree of 
rescission. The enterprise was thought so well of in the City—where 
the value of a monopoly for 99 years of the shortest route to the sea 
from one of the richest gold-producing countries in the world was 
fully appreciated—that the £10 shares were selling at a premium of 
100 per cent. 

The Company accordingly claimed as follows :— 





Shares. 
22,000 £10 shares at £20, being the total share capital, other 
than that held by Mrs. McMurdo, together with interest 
at the rate of £5 per cent. from the 25th June, 1889, till 
the payment of the award. ij 3 » «© « £440,000 


Debentures. 








First mortgage . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ e e e - 497,500 
Second mortgage . , ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° : 195,000 
(Being the total debenture stock, other than that held by 
Mrs. McMurdo, together‘with interest at the rate of 7 per 
cent. from June 25th, 1889, to the payment of the award) 
Office expenses and advances by Directors . . . ; 6,000 
Administration expenses and costs , : . . : 
Thatistosay . . ‘ e ‘ . £1,138,500 


And interest as above. 


The American claim was as follows :— 


Shares. 


28,000 £10 at £20, with interest at 5 percent. . ‘ » £560,000 





Debentures. 
First mortgage. ‘ , : , : . ° . 2,500 
Second mortgage (with interest at 7 percent.) . . : 55,000 
Making a total of ‘ . 3 ‘ £617,500 
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to which was added a sum of £143,000 (how this particular figure 
was arrived at I am unable to say) for the so-called “controlling 
interest’ in the Company’s management, conferred by the posses- 
sion of a majority of the shares, bringing the total claim up to 
£760,000, with interest at 5 per cent., from June 25th, 1889, to the 
date of payment. 

The Portuguese Government took eight months to reply to these 
claims, and in view of the length of that reply, when it did come, 
the time occupied in its preparation was not surprising. It was 
finally delivered in November, 1892, and consisted of :— 


(2) An official Memoir for the Portuguese Government 
signed by three Swiss counsel—215 pages ; 

(}) A Memoir prepared for the Portuguese Government by 
its principal law officers (Procuradoria Geral da Coréa e 
Fazenda) in French and Portuguese—510 pages ; 

(c) An opinion in favour of the Portuguese Government 
case prepared by a Swiss jurist of some repute, Pro- 
fessor Doctor Meili, of Zurich, in French and German— 
266 pages ; 

(d) Twenty volumes of evidence, in French and Portuguese, 
containing all the documents which the Portuguese 
Government considered relevant and desired to submit 
for the consideration of the tribunal. 


To the British and American claimants, who, up to this time, had 
not realised that the case was of such enormous difficulty as to neces- 
sitate the examination of such a mass of arguments and evidence, the 
colossal proportions of this defence came as somewhat of a shock. 
However, they set to work with as little delay as possible to sift the 
evidence produced and deal with the arguments—many of them very 
ingenious—relied on by their adversaries. The two British counsel 
who had prepared the original statement of claim (Mr. Underdown, 
Q.C., and the present writer) were reinforced by the association of an 
eminent Swiss counsel, Mr. Charles Boiceau, of Lausanne. The two 
well-known Paris jurists and authorities on International Law, Pro- 
fessors Lyon-Caen and Renault, were asked to answer the treatise of 
their confrére, Dr. Meili, and finally the Rejoinder (Répligue) of both 
British and American parties, together with a Memoir or ‘“ Consulta- 
tion,” by MM. Lyon-Caen and Renault, were delivered to the Arbi- 
trators one year after the reception of the Portuguese defence, viz. in 
November, 1893. 

The Portuguese Government took a further year to deal with this 
Rejoinder, and delivered their Surrejoinder (Duplique), supported by 
a second Consultation from Dr. Meili, in November, 1894, This 
closed the written pleadings, and the “probatory procedure” then 
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commenced. Into the various stages of that procedure it would be 
tedious to enter. A vast amount of time was frittered away over 
trifles, and at times the arbitration tribunal appeared to have fallen 
upon gentle and continuous slumber for an indefinite period. The 
next step of any importance was the decision of the Court, early in 
1896, to appoint three engineering experts to advise on the value of 
the concession, and to despatch one of their number to Delagoa Bay. 
The parties were accordingly asked to formulate the questions which 
they desired to have submitted to the experts, and this was done. 
The experts appointed were all three Swiss engineers (MM. Stock- 
alper, Dietler and Nicole), and M. Nicole alone proceeded to 
Lourengo-Marques, in November, 1896. It was not, however, till 
March, 1898, that the experts’ report was delivered to the tribunal. 
It consisted of 239 closely-printed pages—one mass of figures, tables, 
statistics, and technical terms, which, as a whole, it is tolerably safe 
to assert that nobody but a professional engineer could fully appre- 
ciate or understand. The net result of it all, however, appeared to 
be that the experts valued the concession, at the end of 1896, at 
fr. 45,428,000 (£1,817,120), or just about the amount claimed, 
which was highly satisfactory to the British and American parties. 

On June 5th, 1898, the Portuguese counsel proposed that in liew 
of the oral pleadings prescribed by the ordinance of June 13th, 1891,. 
as the finale of the proceedings, there should be substituted a Résumé, 
or final memoir by all parties, summing up the arguments and 
evidence on which they mainly relied. This was acceded to, and 
these final Résumés were delivered to the Arbitrators in March, 1899. 
But it was not till yet another year had elapsed, viz., on March 29th, 
1900, that the nature and amount of the award was finally made 
known. 

It was given on March 30th, 1900, in a judgment of 200 pages, of 
which the first 150 are merely a recapitulation of the facts, the con- 
tentions of the parties concerning them and the opinions of the 
experts, the remaining 50 containing the judgment itself. Upon 
the main question at issue, viz., whether the Portuguese Government 
had or had not the right, under the circumstances of the case, to 
rescind the concession, and take possession of the railway, the plain- 
tiffs succeed. The Arbitrators find that the circumstances were not 
such as to justify rescission, under the terms of the contract, and 
that, consequently, damages are due to the plaintiffs for the wrongful 
confiscation of their property. But, as regards the amount of such 
damages, the simple basis of calculation proposed by the plaintiffs 
(debenture capital and market value of the shares) is rejected, and 
a highly elaborate and complicated method of assessment adopted in 
its place. Under the contract (Art. 28) it will be remembered that 
Portugal had the right to expropriate the concessionnaire at the 
VOL. LXVIII. N.S. FF 
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expiration of thirty-five years on payment of the average income of 
the preceding seven years, multiplied by twenty. The Arbitrators 
accordingly decide that the indemnity should be the sum which would 
have become payable had this right of expropriation been exercised, 
plus the probable profits of the preceding thirty-five years, but minus 
the deficits of 1889-1891, and discount at the rate of 6 per cent. from 
December 31st, 1906, to June 25th, 1889. The experts, having 
decided that the limit of the transport capacity of the line would be 
reached in 1907, and that its receipts would not thereafter increase, 
the estimated income of this year is selected for capitalisation, and 
the sum thus arrived at is then reduced back, with a 6 per cent. 
discount, to the 25th June, 1889. 

The Arbitrators, however, then proceed to declare that, although 
this sum is the value of the railway at that date, the whole of it can- 
not be awarded to the plaintiffs because the cost of the construction 
of the line had not been exclusively borne by them. The English 
Company had expended, according to its own accounts, fr. 5,690,000, 
whilst the Portuguese Government, on its side, had been com- 
pelled to disburse a sum of no less than fr. 5,770,000 on re- 
pairs and on the construction of the final section, and would still 
have to spend a further sum of some ten million francs. Obviously 
the Portuguese Government must be reimbursed this outlay; but, 
in the opinion of the Arbitrators, it should not be treated as an 
ordinary lender in respect of these advances. It is declared that the 
Company could probably not have procured the necessary funds, at 
the time this outlay was made by Portugal, except upon the most 
onerous terms, probably involving the abandonment of a large share 
in future profits. Portugal should, therefore, be treated as a partner, 
and as such, be entitled to share pro rata in the sum fixed as the 
value of the concession, by application of the principles of the com- 
munio incidens. The net result of this reasoning is that the value of 
the line on June 25th, 1899, being fixed (on the basis above described) 
at fr. 28,156,000, this sum is then divided between the two “part- 
ners’’ in proportion to their respective outlay, and the Delagoa Bay 
Company accordingly receives a little less than half, viz., fr. 13,980,000. 
To this is added a sum of fr. 2,000,000 as an indemnity for the 
land grant, which brings the total award (less £28,000 paid by 
Portugal on account in 1890) to fr. 15,314,000 (or about £612,560) 
with interest at 5 per cent. from June 25th, 1889, to the date of 
payment. 

The amount of this award came as a considerable shock to the 
claimants, as well it might. It was insufficient to pay even the bonds 
in full (including interest at 7 per cent.), and left nothing whatever 
for the shareholders, while even the expenses are to be borne by each 
party equally. Moreover, the contention that Portugal should be 
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treated as a partner in respect of its uncontrolled expenditure upon a 
line to which the Arbitrators themselves declare that it has never had 
the shadow of a legal right is so astonishing as to be almost incom- 
prehensible. But the fact is that the judgment throughout—even in 
the manner in which the facts are marshalled and stated in the first 
eighty pages—shows considerable bias against the English Company, 
and the Arbitrators, while deciding in its favour on the main question 
at issue, seem to have cast about in every direction for some plausible 
grounds for reducing the amount of their award. The ingenious 
theory of the communio incidens is doubtless traceable to this cause. 

In particular it is to be observed that the Court appears to have 
been very unfavourably impressed by the financial methods of the 
late Colonel Edward McMurdo. Indeed, its judgment seems to have 
been materially warped by this and kindred considerations. Now I 
am not concerned to defend McMurdo’s methods nor to enquire by 
what prodigies of financial skill that astute promoter managed to make 
it worth somebody’s while to offer him £700,000 for something which 
had apparently cost him next to nothing in hard cash. But it is 
difficult to see how such matters were really relevant. The question 
was, what was the value of the concession ?—and the £700,000 were 
offered, it will be remembered, for little more than half the share 
capital of the Company—not what it had cost the original conces- 
sionnaire. If he and the other persons interested with him in this 
undertaking stood to make an enormous profit, through their own 
enterprise and foresight and the fabulous development of the mineral 
wealth of the Transvaal, there is no apparent reason why they should 
not do so, and it is difficult to see upon what legal grounds they are 
to be deprived of such profit unless it can be shown that the Portu- 
guese Government had the right to forfeit their concession. And 
that question the Arbitrators themselves emphatically answer in the 
negative. The only reasons given for the rejection of the simple basis 
of calculation proposed by the claimants are that the share capital was 
not represented by a payment in cash, and that the whole of the 
debenture capital does not appear to have been spent upon the line. 
This is surely an inadequate answer, since no company law with 
which I am acquainted imposes any limit on the amount of shares 
which may be issued to a vendor in lieu of cash, nor would any sane 
Railway Board authorize the expenditure of all their available funds 
on the construction of their line, without reserving anything for 
working expenses and other eventualities. 

Into the merits of the various questions at issue between the parties 
in this case—the right of rescission, the question of the nine kilo- 
meters, the tariff dispute, and so forth—and all the arguments and 
evidence contained in the prodigiously lengthy pleadings, it is mani- 
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festly impossible to enter here, nor would they interest the general 
reader. But there is one matter of rather more public concern of 
which some mention may be made. I allude to the relations in this. 
matter between the Portuguese Government and that of the Transvaal 
Republic. Reference has already been made to the rumours con- 
cerning the concession of a tramway to the Transvaal Republic which 
effectually prevented McMurdo from successfully issuing the Portu- 
guese Company’s bonds. The facts as to this are as follows. Thera 
arrived in Lisbon, in May, 1884, a deputation from the Transvaal 
Republic (in which President Kruger was the moving spirit) whose 
object was to secure the concession which had already been granted 
to McMurdo. Foiled in this direction, they endeavoured, by casting 
doubts upon the solvency of McMurdo and the financial stability of 
his Company, to induce the Portuguese Government to grant them 
the concession of a tramway from Lourenco-Marques to the frontier, 
to be used for the carriage of material for the construction of the 
Transvaal section, and, in certain eventualities, for that of passengers. 
also, and this in spite of the fact that the Portuguese Government 
had bound itself, by the terms of the concession of December 14th, 
1883, not to construct or concede in the territory of Lourengo- 
Marques (within a certain area) any other “iron way” (linha 
jerrea) proceeding from Lourenco-Marques to the Transvaal frontier 
“which could compete with the present enterprise.” In a despatch 
of May 16th, 1884, the Portuguese Minister of Marine flatly refused 
to grant such a concession, observing that it would constitute “une 
arme menacante avec laquelle assurément elle’ (the deputation) 
“peut forcer la Compagnie 4 faire faillite, parceque ce serait jeter 
dans le marché de Londres la nouvelle foudroyante que la plus grande 
partie du trafic qui doit alimenter la ligne pour laquelle on demande 
des capitaux lui échappera par un tramway.” 

This showed a very keen appreciation of the situation by the 
Minister, and an almost prophetic instinct of the imminence of events 
which subsequently occurred. 

Nevertheless, incredible as it may appear after the above language, 
the deputation obtained their concession on the following day. It 
was contained in a secret memorandum emanating from the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, dated May 17th, 1884, and it practically gave 
them all they wanted. I say secret, because this memorandum was 
communicated neither to McMurdo nor to the Portuguese Company, 
nor to the Portuguese Cortes, nor even published in the Portuguese 
White Book of 1885, which, however, contained the memorandum of 
the previous day, refusing the concession. 

This concession once obtained, on conditions (viz., a failure to 
agree as to tariffs) which it was in the power of the Netherlands 
Company to bring into operation at any time, practically placed 
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the McMurdo enterprise at the mercy of its most formidable rival. 
The Transvaal Government and its concessionnaire, the Netherlands 
Company, had from the first coveted the McMurdo concession, and 
done their best to secure it. Failing in that, they deliberately and 
systematically set themselves to work to compass the downfall of the 
Portuguese Company and the forfeiture of its concession. The day 
they obtained this promise of the tramway the battle was practically 
won and the fate of the Portuguese and English companies sealed. 

For of course, having secured this ‘“ menacing arm,” as it was well 
described by the Minister of Marine, the Transvaal authorities used 
it with deadly effect. By the aid of it, they harried the Portuguese 
Government for years, either to compel the Company to accept an 
unfavourable tariff or to annul its concession. They used the dispute 
about the frontier as an additional lever for this purpose. When the 
negotiations on this subject were proceeding, they offered to accept 
the Portuguese proposals at any time, provided that that Government 
would let them start their tramway at once, or give them the railway 
itself. In short, by every kind of diplomatic device, and by varying 
degrees of pressure in connection with all the political questions 
outstanding between them, they eventually succeeded, after untiring 
efforts, in gradually throttling the Portuguese Company, and wrecking 
the financial prospects of its ill-fated London coadjutor. The history 
of this aspect of the case would be of considerable interest, and 
considerations of space alone prevent me from giving some account of 
it. It is, however, “ another story,” as Mr. Kipling would say, and 
one that will probably never be written now that Messrs. Kruger, 
Blokland, Leyds, and the rest of this band of filibusters have passed 
from the political arena, it is to be hoped for ever. A portion of the 
story was related by an anonymous correspondent in a communi- 
cation to the Times last April, entitled “ How the Transvaal ruined 
the Company.” Of course the Portuguese Government cannot be 
absolved from responsibility, and in this matter of the tramway its 
conduct appears to have been almost indefensible. It was plainly the 
duty of the British counsel in the arbitration to urge this upon the 
Arbitrators, in the strongest possible’ manner, as evidence of bad faith 
calling for exemplary damages. But, in reality, it cannot be denied 
that there were extenuating circumstances. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment was scarcely more than a puppet in the hands of its powerful 
and utterly unscrupulous neighbour. The corrupt and tyrannical 
oligarchy at Pretoria, which had repeatedly offered to pay the piper, 
was determined at all costs to usurp the right to call the tune. 

In short, it must be admitted that Kruger did a great deal for the 
Transvaal section of the Delagoa Bay Railway. At the moment of 
writing it is doing something for him. It is providing him—within 
the somewhat restricted limits of a saloon carriage—with a tolerably 
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safe and characteristically mobile shelter for the closing scenes of his 
political career. 


Looking back, now, at the arbitration as a whole, by far the most 
striking feature is the inordinate length of the proceedings. No 
international arbitration of modern times has ever approached such a 
length. The Alabama Claims, the Behring Sea Arbitration, the 
Venezuela case, the Costa-Rica Packet case—to refer only to the 
most important—were all decided in a comparatively short space 
of time. 

The Alabama case, which it will be remembered resulted in an 
award of upwards of three millions sterling against Great Britain, 
was commenced at Geneva, on December 17th, 1871, and the award 
was delivered less than one year afterwards, viz., on September 
15th, 1872. 

In the Behring Sea case the treaty of arbitration was signed at 
Washington on February 29th, 1892, and the award was given in 
Paris on August 15th, 1893. 

The Venezuela arbitration treaty was likewise signed at Washing- 
ton on February 2nd, 1897, and the award given in Paris last 
October (1899). 

The Costa Rica Packet case—a difference between the Governments 
of Great Britain and the Netherlands—was submitted by a conven- 
tion of May 16th, 1895, to the arbitration of a single jurist to be 
appointed by the Emperor of Russia. This gentleman (M. de 
Martens) gave his award on the 13th February, 1897. 

It is much to be regretted that the three Swiss arbitrators in the 
Delagoa Bay case did not make some effort to emulate the admirable 
expedition with which all these important and very heavy cases were 
disposed of, instead of permitting this matter to drag on for the 
enormous period of nine years. Some explanation of these long 
delays was attempted to be given by the Secretary of the Arbitration 
tribunal, Dr. Briistlein, in a communication to Zhe Times of May 4th, 
1900. The gist of it was the illness of Arbitrators at various times, 
and the delay occasioned by the expert’s mission to South Africa. 
After making every allowance for such considerations, there can be 
little doubt that the case might easily have been concluded in about 
half the time it actually occupied. The pleadings were long enough, 
in all conscience, but even they came to an end at the close of 1894, 
and one year longer should have amply sufficed for everything that 
there then remained to do. As for the “expertise,” the Arbitrators 
must have realised, after considering the statement of claim and the 
defence, that the matter would ultimately resolve itself into a 
question of the assessment of damages. Indeed, from the terms of 
the submission, it would seem that that was their principal mission 
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from the outset. If, then, they required an “expertise” to South 
Africa to establish the value of this concession, they should have 
ordered it at that moment, viz., at the end of 1892, when the defence 
was delivered, instead of waiting three years longer before deciding 
that the step was necessary. In this way the proceedings might have 
been enormously shortened. 

The next criticism which must be made is that the character of 
the judicial body selected for the settlement of this matter was ill- 
advised. It is a mistake to submit an international dispute to a too 
exclusively national tribunal. In the present case the Swiss element 
predominated far too greatly. With three Swiss judges, three Swiss 
experts, and six Swiss counsel engaged in the case, the matter was 
reduced to the level of an ordinary Swiss law suit, and the natural 
result was that purely Swiss methods and procedure, which were not 
always suitable to litigation of this character, were somewhat slavishly 
followed throughout. 

In such matters it is wiser to proceed upon the international jury 
system which was adopted in the Alabama, Behring Sea, Newfound- 
land Fisheries, and Venezuela cases. In the Alabama case the 
tribunal was composed of five members, all of different nationalities, 
an Englishman, an American, an Italian, a Swiss, and a Brazilian 
The Behring Sea Court was composed of two representatives of Great 
Britain, two of the United States, one Frenchman, one Italian, and 
one Swede. The Newfoundland Fisheries Court was a court of 
seven—three jurists, nominated jointly by the Governments of Great 
Britain and France, and two delegates from each of these Govern- 
ments. The Venezuela Court likewise consisted of two representa- 
tives of Great Britain, two of Venezuela, and a fifth jurist, to be 
selected by the other four, or, in the event of their failing to agree, 
by his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, this latter 
arbitrator being President of the Court. Courts so constituted are 
much better adapted for the settlement of international disputes than 
three judges all belonging to one particular tribunal who are 
accustomed to a special routine, and usually not sufficiently indepen- 
dent in their relations with each other. 

Finally, it is to be observed that the procedure laid down by the 
tribunal was of a very unsatisfactory nature, and not at all suited to 
the exigencies of the case. A few oral discussions in open court— 
such as took place in all the great arbitrations above referred to— 
would have speedily swept away a number of irrelevant side-issues 
which, in the absence of any judicial control, formed the subject of 
almost interminable and perfectly idle controversy in the written 
pleadings. 

Take, for instance, the futile discussion about the sovereign rights 
of Governments. The Portuguese counsel contended that the tri- 
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bunal was debarred from examining the question of whether the 
Portuguese Government had a right to rescind the concession—the 
crux of the whole case—because such rescission was “an act of 
State,” and as such, removed from the cognisance of Law Courts. 
Now sovereignty, sovereign rights, acts of State, and so forth, is a 
favourite argument with Governments, and one which may sometimes 
be used with great effect (as I have had an opportunity, in other 
connections, if I may intrude my personal experience, of observing). 
It is a convenient doctrine, and quite a legitimate one, if not carried 
too far. But it is something of a two-edged sword, and, if not care- 
fully handled, apt to cut both ways. In the present instance there 
was a manifest confusion between the right to do the act complained 
of, and the pecuniary consequences which the doing of it might 
involve. Nobody denied that the Portuguese Government could 
validly rescind the concession it had granted, if reasons of State and 
public policy demanded that it should take that course. But if it 
thereby inflicted injury and damage on private individuals having 
vested rights, it was clearly bound to compensate them for their loss, 
and could not escape liability by pleading its sovereign rights and the 
sacred immunities of Governments. 

Had there been any public discussions in open court, the Arbi- 
trators would presumably have intimated, in order to save time, how 
far they considered this and similar contentions relevant, and whether 
they desired counsel to address themselves to them or not. As it 
was, however, the contending advocates were left fighting in the 
dark for some eight or nine years, without ever having got to close 
quarters either with each other or their judges. Except for the 
settlement of some comparatively insignificant question of procedure, 
the arbitration tribunal never held any sittings in court, and the 
main issues of the case were never orally pleaded before it at all. 
Neither Mr. Underdown, the leading English counsel, nor the 
solicitor who had had charge of the English Company’s interests 
from the outset (Mr. Capel Slaughter) ever had an opportunity of 
appearing before the Arbitrators, or even, I believe, of making 
acquaintance with them, in their official capacity. This impossibility 
of getting into touch either with the opposing counsel or the judges 
themselves, exercised a baleful influence on the morale of the com- 
batants, and was probably responsible for a good deal of the rather 
derogatory bickering and irritating recriminations which disfigured 
some of the pleadings. 

Moreover, the quantity of these pleadings themselves which were 
required by the Arbitrators was most exaggerated. It positively 
seemed at one time as if they would never end. It is scarcely sur- 
prising, under the circumstances, that a wide-spread conviction pre- 
vailed among the public—as is proved by numerous letters to the 
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press during the course of the case—that the Arbitrators had a direct 
pecuniary interest in the duration of the proceedings—a suspicion, I 
hasten to add, for which I do not believe there was ever any real 
foundation. After the most exhaustive statement of their respective 
cases, extending over a period of some four or five years, the parties 
were called upon, three or four years later, fora “ Résumé succinct ” of 
their contentions, the English version of which ran to nearly a hun- 
dred pages of close print, which was considerably longer than the 
original statement of claim. 

In short, if international arbitrations are to become effective and 
popular, as a substitute for more coercive measures, the Delagoa Bay 
case should be regarded as a shining example of how not to arbitrate. 
It must be admitted that Great Britain has not been fortunate in 
her experience of arbitration in Switzerland. The Alabama case made 
an unfavourable impression on us which the Delagoa Bay case will 
assuredly do nothing todispel. Indeed, it is to be hoped that it will 
be some considerable time before a British Government consents again 
to submit to the arbitration of three Swiss jurists, however “ distin- 
guished,” semi-political’ questions of great magnitude and importance 
which no special training or previous experience of such matters has 
qualified them to decide. 

The Arbitrators in the present case were doubtless all of them 
most upright and estimable men, animated by the best intentions, and 
the fact that, if “distinguished’’ in their own country, they were 
entirely unknown to fame beyond its borders, did not, of course, 
necessarily disqualify them for the task they were called upon to 
perform. But, however excellent their intentions, I have little hesita- 
tion in asserting that no competent and conscientious critic (not being 
of Swiss or Portuguese nationality) who had followed this case from 
beginning to end would maintain that they efficiently discharged 
the mandate conferred upon them by the three Governments 
concerned. 

Maxcorm McInwrairnu. 


{1) I say ‘‘semi-political ’? because, although the question submitted to the Arbi- 
trators was, in form, merely one of the amount of compensation to be awarded to 
private parties, it involved in reality, or might have involved, the ownership of Delagoa 
Bay itself. For had the award been a heavy one it is highly probable that Portugal 
might have been compelled to sell that possession. In that case Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have had an opportunity of acquiring this extremely important strategic 
position by virtue of their pre-emptive right under the agreement contained in the 
diplomatic despatches which passed between Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon (the late 
Lord Lytton) and the Portuguese Government prior to the MacMahon award in 1875. 
(Parl, Pap. xlii., 1875.) 














“WE ALWAYS ARE READY.” 


Ir is generally agreed that in the event of naval war our resources as 
regards engineers R.N. might have to be put severely to the test, but 
it is doubtful whether the real magnitude of the deficit that exists in 
this branch of the Navy is commonly known, or whether its prospec- 
tive consequences are sufficiently realised. It is admitted that, at 
such a time, our Naval Reserves might have to be called out, engineer 
pensioners assembled, the Retired List of R.N. engineers furbished 
up, and the mercantile marine service requisitioned; but how far 
these secondary resources would render the Fleet efficient is left to 
conjecture, and to the Admiralty. In the mind of the average Briton 
there is a placid disposition to believe that, if occasion called for it, 
all further gaps in the engineer branch could be filled by men from 
engineers’ shops, factories, iron-works, gas-works, and similar civilian 
centres throughout the country. This, indeed, is the view recently 
supported by Admiral Close in contemplating a deficit in engine-room 
ratings. It, of course, implies that, upon emergency, a civilian force 
could be collected in a few days, trained to the mysteries of modern 
fighting vessels in a few hours, endowed with habits in conformity 
with discipline in a moment, and distributed to Her Majesty’s ships 
at the four corners of the earth in a space of time too short to merit 
thought. 

The prospect is not such as to inspire confidence; for however 
strong may be our trust in the administrative powers of the Admiralty, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the true measure of the Navy 
is the Nary List; and the Nary List shows that the engine-rooms of 
our Fleet are even now deplorably under-manned. It is certain that, 
in consequence of under-manning in the engineer branch, a great 
proportion of our effective ships,if suddenly called upon, could not be 
added to the fighting line. ‘The evidence in proof of this statement 
is irrefutable, but some trouble is necessary in order to establish it 
from the various Blue Books and Parliamentary Returns. By com- 
~ paring the sum-total of the numbers allotted officially by the 
Admiralty to each of the effective ships of the Fleet, with the cor- 
responding number actually enrolled, it is possible to determine 
accurately the deficit in all engineer ranks. Similarly, the number 
of engineers on the R.N. Reserve List, the Pensioners’ List, and the 
Retired List, can be summed up and added to the total on the Active 
List. Dut even when these reserves are included to a man, there 
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remains, as will be shown, an appalling deficit that no measure of 
diplomacy, or effort of patriotism, could suddenly make good. 

If the element of time had not to be considered, some gaps, no 
doubt, might be filled by civilians. Such civilians exist, and that is 
all that can be said; at present their names are unknown and no 
record is kept of their addresses. They are, in fact, long-shoresmen 
whose sea training and distribution are left for experiment at the 
crucial hour of war. It is taken for granted that they will have the 
kindness to step forward and introduce themselves at the perilous 
moment, enticed by the glamour of the stokehold, and such glory as 
exists in a coal-bunker. The flower of England will not all be found 
there; for, depend upon it, patriotism draws a mighty distinction 
between a musket and a coal-shovel. Nor will the average gas-works’ 
man hurry thither; for the pay and hours of labour of a stoker on 
H.M. ships is not such as to encourage a gas-works’ man from his 
fire-side ashore. Granted, however, that willing men exist, should 
they not be recruited and trained at once, or at any rate somewhat 
before the enemy are upon us? There is no naval equivalent of the 
militia. There is no naval force corresponding to the yeomanry ; 
and by a foolish edict our Naval Volunteers have been disbanded. 
The truth is that our Fleet cannot be mobilised until the enormous 
deficit in the engineer department is made up; and to make it up we 
are trusting to hypothetical scattered units, who would require at 
least twelve months for their assembling, training, and distribution, 
and at least two years to reach efficiency. 

It is proposed here to deal in detail with the numbers of the Engineer 
Department of the Navy. For this purpose it will be convenient to 
divide the department into three classes: (1) engineer officers ; (2) 
artificers; (3) stokers. Under class 1 will be included all engineer 
officers R.N. and all warrant officers of the Engineering Department; 
but Chief Inspectors of Machinery and Inspectors of Machinery 
holding billets ashore will be excluded. In class 2 the chief 
engine-room artificers will be grouped with the engine-room artificers. 
Similarly, in class 3 will be grouped all chief stokers, leading 
stokers, and ordinary stokers. By careful computation from the 
Parliamentary Returns and the Navy List it can be shown that the 
effective ships of H.M. Fleet, in order to put to sea, are together 
implicitly admitted by the Admiralty to need 1,255 engineer officers 
of class 1. This number leaves no margin for those on the sick 
list ; so that from 5 per cent. to 12 per cent., or say 7 per cent., must 
be added to the allowance on that account. In addition it would be 
necessary, for war purposes, to augment the number by at least 20 per 
cent., and even this would take no wastage into consideration, nor 
would it leave a reserve ashore. Hence the minimum number of 
officers required on a war basis for the Engineer Department is 1,594. 
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The accuracy of this figure cannot be challenged; yet the Navy List 
reveals a total of only 961 such officers. In fact, so far from there 
being a reserve of officers, there is a positive deficit of 633. 

Let us continue the investigation to class 2, in which the chief 
engine-room artificers are grouped with the engine-room artificers. 
The Admiralty, in their published returns, implicitly admit that, in 
order to send our effective Fleet to sea, they would require 3,277 of 
this class. If we make the same modest allowances as before, of 
7 per cent., for those on the sick list, and 20 per cent. for the additional 
needs of war, this number becomes 4,162. But, according to Parlia- 
mentary returns, we have to-day only 3,024 artificers, Here, again, 
therefore, there is no reserve, but a deficit of 1,138. 

As regards class 3 the figures of the Admiralty show, when 
totalled, that to man the engine-rooms of our effective Fleet there 
would be required 1,768 chief stokers, 2,890 leading stokers Ist class, 
1,167 leading stokers 2nd class, and 23,562 ordinary stokers: in all 
a total of 29,387 stoker ratings. Increasing this by 7 per cent. for 
those on the sick list, and by a further 20 per cent. for war exi- 
gencies, the minimum appears as 37,320. As against this very 
moderate estimate, the latest Parliamentary Return shows that we 
have only 21,472 stoker ratings in the Fleet, corresponding to a deficit 
of 15,848. 

Taking classes 1, 2, and 3 together, we arrive at the discon- 
certing fact that the Admiralty estimate for the total Engineer 
Department is 33,889 of all ranks. Thus the minimum war require- 
ments for engineer rank and file is 43,076. The actual number of 
this branch now in the Navy is 25,457. There is, consequently, a 
total deficit of 17,619, corresponding to 41 per cent., as is shown by 
the following table :— 
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(1) Officers 1,225 | 1,594 961 | 633 40 
(2) Artificers. . 3,277 4,162 3,024 | 1,138 27 
(3) Stokers . .| 29,387 37,320 21,472 | 15,848 42 
Totals . .| 33,889 | 43,076 25,457 | 17,619 | 41 











As a possible set-off against this alarming deficit we naturally turn 
to consider the numbers available from the R.N. Reserve. All told, 
the Engineer Department of the R.N.R. consists of 400 engineer 
officers and assistants and 38,600 stokers. The artificers, in the 
official list, are included with the 400 engineers, and it is somewhat 
difficult to separate them. For our purpose, however, we shall not 
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be far wrong if we arbitrarily divide the 400 equally between our 
classes 1 and 2. A little arithmetic will now demonstrate that 
the whole of these R.N. reserve engineers and men would be mono- 
polised for duty on the “reserve merchant cruisers,” and that the 
effective fighting Fleet could draw nothing from them. There are 
28 vessels of the mercantile marine, classed as “ reserve merchant 
cruisers.” The engine-room complement of each of these depends, 
of course, upon the size of the ship. For the larger “ reserve mer- 
chant cruisers” the engine-room staff allowed by the Admiralty 
consists of 1 chief engineer, 18 engineers or assistant engineers, and 
150 engine-room ratings. or the smaller vessels there is an allow- 
ance of 1 chief engineer, 9 engineers or assistant engineers, and 90 
engine-room ratings. If, therefore, we assume that the official equip- 
ment allowance is halfway between these extremes, and if we make 
the same equal arbitrary division as above between engineers and 
artificers, the average allowance for each of the 28 “ reserve merchant 
cruisers’ may be taken to be 7 engineers of class 1, 7 artificers of 
class 2, and 120 stokers of class 3. The total minimum require- 
ments are, therefore, for the 28 vessels, 196 of class 1, 196 of class 
2, and 3,360 stokers of class 3. As these mercantile cruisers are 
not fighting vessels, no extra allowance need be added for war pur- 
poses, but a margin of 7 per cent. is necessary to take account of 
those on the sick list. These figures can be compared in the following 
table :— 
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By inspection of this table, it is obvious that the R.N. Reserve 
have nothing whatever to offer to the fighting ships of the Fleet, but 
that in effect they constitute the equipment of the 28 reserve mer- 
chant cruisers. Indeed, the numbers work out so nearly to the 
prescribed official allowances to those vessels, that the Admiralty 
appear to have made their calculations on this very hypothesis, 
with no idea of drawing upon the R.N. Reserve for men for the 
Fleet itself. 

It is doubtful how far pensioners and retired naval officers would 
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be able to be utilised in case of war. Probably only a very small 
proportion would be fit for service at sea. A certain number, how- 
ever, might possibly rejoin to fill “dry” billets at dockyards and 
ports, which, of course, would be in great need of men at such a time. 
The Pensioners’ List includes 121 chief engine-room artificers, 24 
engine-room artificers, 153 chief stokers, 833 leading stokers, and 
327 stokers. Even supposing that these pensioners were all good 
for active service, which they certainly are not, they would only 
reduce the deficit of class 2 from 1,138 to 993, and that of class 3 
from 15,848 to 14,535. 

Again, on the Retired List there are 16 chief inspectors of 
machinery ; 4 inspectors of machinery ; 217 Fleet staff and chief 
engineers ; 174 engineers, and 4 assistant engineers. The retired 
chief inspectors of machinery and inspectors of machinery are all 
too old for service, and have necessarily to be omitted from any 
computation of reserves. Of the Fleet staff and chief engineers, 
56 are now inspectors of machinery; consequently they would not 
go to sea, and would not be called upon for sea service. The 
remainder on this Retired List are for the most part so old that 
they could not be employed, and further, they are unacquainted 
with the modern machinery of our ships of war. As regards the 
engineers R.N. on the Retired list, it may, moreover, be remarked 
that an engineer R.N. is practically never retired except for ill- 
health or incapacity. Similarly it may be said of assistant engineers 
R.N. that they are never retired except for ill-health, or for some 
cause which is equally effective in rendering them unavailable. 
The total Retired List amounts only to 415. Hence, if all these 
officers could be rejuvenated and re-instructed,' there would still be a 
deficit in class 1 of 218. 

In addition to the minimum 43,076 men and officers required for 
the efficient equipment of the engine-rooms of our ships of war, a 
wide margin must be allowed for supplies at each naval base. It 
would be necessary at each base to keep a reserve equivalent to about 
one-third of the men who, from time to time, return ashore on torpedo- 
boat destroyers and other vessels for stores. It is true that as 
regards Great Britain the number of men necessary for coast defence 
purposes on gun-boats and similar vessels may be estimated at a 
moderate figure, at any rate for the preliminary stages of naval 
war. Gun-boats would only be used in grave extremity—in fact, as 
the very last “kick.” For the manning of defence boats and 
torpedo vessels, however, at such places as Malta, the Cape, and 
Hong Kong, the necessary men would have to be supplied from sea- 
going ships, the complements of which would have to be depleted 
for that purpose, and these ships would have to wait on foreign 


(1) Cf. “ With but After.” Forrsioutry Review, April, 1900. 
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stations for supplementary crews. Such sea-going ships as are now 
in Commission are supposed to carry full complements sufficient for 
that purpose, and ready to fight at a moment’s notice. But, asa 
matter of fact, they are altogether under-manned. If they were 
suddenly called upon to supply crews for defence boats at foreign 
stations, it is difficult to imagine what would happen. 

The allowance of engine-room hands officially granted for a newly- 
commissioned ship may possibly be just enough for full-power 
stoking at the start. But it does not provide for her needs when 
the start has been made. The consequence is that when such a ship 
has been under way for a few hours, recourse is had to the deck for 
men for trimming coal. Thus begins the first chapter in the history 
of half the accidents to newly-commissioned ships. In war time 
the deck-hands would, of course, be unavailable for stoking, and the 
ship could not keep the sea at anything like the required speed. To 
cite only one instance: a battleship has just been commissioned with 
108 stokers; but to maintain her official full speed no less than 
60 seamen have to be requisitioned from the upper deck. Taken 
into consideration with the fact that the bulk of the engine-room 
ratings of a newly-commissioned ship are inexperienced, is it to be 
wondered at that these vessels so frequently meet with disaster ? 
At least one-third of the stokers on a newly-commissioned ship are, 
as arule,men who have not been one year in the Navy; at least 
50 per cent. of the artificers are juniors, few of them have had more 
than one year’s service in the Royal Navy, and many of them have 
never before been to sea. With this untaught and unsalted com- 
plement, the Engineer Department has to maintain in perfect order 
every detail that makes for the war efficiency of the ship, whether it 
be efficient engines, efficient boilers, efficient guns, efficient torpedoes, 
or efficient landing-parties. Meanwhile, the Engineer Department, 
the fulcrum of the Fleet, is entirely unrepresented on the Admiralty 
Board. 

The consequences of the short-sighted policy that has led to this 
lack of officers, artificers, and stokers, are everywhere apparent. It 
is necessary, however, to restrict the evidence to such cases as are 
immediately due to the defect in question; to extend it to the 
secondary consequences would imply a discussion of an endless 
amount of testimony. A detailed study of the accidents’ and 
stores’ accounts would show how acutely the Navy is suffering for 
this incredible lack of men. Innumerable instances could be given 
of the stresses to which officers and men alike are needlessly sub- 
jected by the present pseudo economies in complements. Quite 
recently, the stokers on a torpedo-boat destroyer were for five suc- 
cessive days and nights unable to turn into their bunks. Within 
the past few months a case has arisen of a newly-commissioned ship, 
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when steaming at moderate speed, coming to grief with five of her 
eight crank-heads practically melted out, owing solely to her having 
been sent to sea with an inadequate and insufficiently trained engine- 
room complement. Pumps got choked because there were not men 
enough to clean them, water got into the bearings, displacing the 
lubricant, and leading to what was little short of a calamity. 
Modern machinery knows no parleying; it is the blow first, and 
then the explanation. It is imperative that the engine-room staff 
shall be fully up to their numbers, and fully trained. Simple as 
the operations of a stoker may be thought to be, it is nevertheless 
true that from six to twelve months are necessary to develop him 
from a novice. His chief work is to trim coal and to tend fires; he 
may, however, be ordered to take charge of such parts of the main 
or auxiliary engines as he is told off for, and it is necessary for him 
to know enough about the engine-room mountings and the mountings 
of his boiler to enable him to use his common sense in the event of 
accident. He must keep his fire uniformly at a white heat, he must 
know when to shovel, and how and where ; and at a moment of panic 
he should be able to discriminate between a water-gauge and a voice- 
pipe. A stoker from a gas-works, who had overcome his sea-sickness, 
might possibly learn the ropes in four or five weeks, but up to that 
time he would be a constant source of danger. A casual labourer, 
thrust into the service from a civilian factory, would for the first 
three months be a menace to the safety of the ship. Even now it 
is considered to be unsafe to make up an engine-room complement 
to more than one-third with new material. When, as frequently 
happens, blue-jackets have to be told-off to lend a hand below, it 
takes, on an average, five of them, splendid men as they are, to do 
the work of three trained stokers. According to the existing regu- 
lations, a second-class stoker cannot become a stoker of the first-class 
until he has done one year’s service, and then only at the recom- 
mendation of the chief engineer of the ship to which he is attached. 
The custom is, as we have seen, to commission a ship with about 
one-third of these raw stokers; about half the remainder are 
generally stokers just promoted to first-class, thus leaving a com- 
paratively small number of men of undoubted efficiency. 

It is obvious, therefore, that every newly-commissioned ship is, so 
far as engine-room ratings are concerned, a training vessel, and sho 
bears the risks consequent upon the employment of novices. The 
frequency with which mishaps and break-downs occur during the 
first year of a ship newly-commissioned, is fully attested by all 
engineer officers. Before they are allowed to endanger our fighting 
vessels, stokers should have at least one year’s training on tugs and 
other small craft about the dock-yards at home. In fact, they should 
be trained on the same lines as men of the executive branch. 
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Emergency men may have served a useful purpose in the days of 
wind-propelled vessels, that glorious period with which the Lords 
of the Admiralty have so many affectionate associations, but to-day 
emergency men would certainly hurry us into calamity. Even men 
from the stoke-holds of the Mercantile Marine Service would find 
themselves in a dilemma if suddenly transferred to the boiler-rooms 
of the Fleet. Armoured decks necessitate short cylinders, quick- 
moving reciprocating parts, high pressures, and extraordinary care 
in lubrication. During the past thirty years steam pressures in the 
? Navy have increased in startling proportions, and these new con- 

ditions have made corresponding demands upon the design of 
machinery and the arrangement of boilers. In the early sixties 
boiler-pressures in the Navy were 5 lbs. to the square inch, in 1874 
they rose to 17 lbs., and again in 1894 to 155 lbs, Suddenly, in 
1895, the pressure leapt up from 155 to 260 and to 300 lbs. to the 
square inch on fighting vessels. To trust to emergency men is to 
assume that the new conditions imposed by these changes can be 
understood and dealt with at once by novices, whether officers, 
artificers, or stokers. But since, in the hour of battle, 40 per cent. 
of the engine-room ratings are, according to our present policy, to 
be novices, it would surely be prudent during the next mancouvres 
to send a battleship to sea with that proportion of emergency en- 
gineer officers, artificers, and stokers on board. The Lords of the- 
Admiralty might even be tempted to accompany the vessel and 
make notes of its progress to the end. The experiment would cer- 
tainly be instructive, it might even be disastrous, but it should not 
be left for the supreme moment of war to prove the terrible con- 
sequences of a panic in the engine-rooms. If, as happened on the 
Belleisie, a shell should cause a steam-pipe to give out, novices would 
scuttle indiscriminately. For where there is no knowledge there is 
no nerve. 

Apart from the question of war efficiency, there is the important 
problem of economy in peace time to be considered. If the engine- 
room staff of every ship were brought up to an efficient limit, piston- 
packings could be kept in repair, feed-water could be measured, 
gauges carefully watched, steam could be saved, fires properly stoked, 

lubricants kept under control, pumps maintained in order, and a 
thousand economies paid heed to in respect to stores, which at present, 
for lack of men, are neglected. It would be found that the extra 
outlay for increased numbers could be more than compensated by 
diminished costs on repairs, increased efficiency in fighting powers, 
the conservation of oil and coal, and better conditions of labour in all 
ranks. There would also be less heard about boiler troubles. 

Labour centres at home, and those of our colonies, could easily 
provide the units necessary for efficiency. The time has come for 
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these to be assembled, enrolled, and adequately trained for all 
exigencies. There is no need to wait for fifty years and a calamity 
before taking such an obvious precaution. Above all, the men must 
be trained to the habit of discipline. The permanent ranks of the 
engineer ratings must be increased to at least 43,000; surely not too 
great a staff for our stupendous Fleet! In point of fact, it will be 
found in reality too small an estimate; for it leaves no stand-by of 
reserves to fill the inevitable gaps carved out by war. 

Our lack of resources for the adequate training of artificers and 
stokers is in no way the fault of engineer officers. They have done 
all that lies in their power to obtain efficient complements for their 
engine-rooms, but so long as they are unrepresented upon the 
Admiralty Board, they find it impossible to effect the necessary 
reforms. Thousands of pounds annually are being spent upon the 
training of executive men, but the Engineer Department, besides being 
officially misunderstood, is officially neglected. Nevertheless, any 
mishap that occurs from the blunder of a novice is put to the per- 
petual discredit of the engineer officer. In a merchant vessel, such 
as the Lucania, the engineer can give an order to any one of his men, 
and hold him personally responsible for its execution. If the man 
fails to carry out the command, he can easily be got rid of. In the 
Navy the engineer officer alone incurs the responsibility of the acts of 
his untrained subordinates, but the power to control them is, so far as 
possible, removed from him, inasmuch as his rank is merely “ relative.” 
He feels very keenly, also, that he is classed as a “ non-combatant ” 
officer, which virtually implies that he is not an integral part of the 
Service. 

The incongruity of the position taken up by the Admiralty in 
respect to the engineer branch appears even more strikingly when it 
is remembered that at Modder River there were nine “ non-com- 
batant” stokers; and at Ladysmith there were fifty “non-combatant” 
stokers, two “‘non-combatant ” artificers, and two “ non-combatant ” 
engineer officers. Those sixty-three did not all return to Durban 
after the fighting. As a matter of fact, the only rank and file of the 
whole Naval Brigade, at Ladysmith, killed outright in open action 
was a “non-combatant ” stoker—he was shot by the Boers in the 
fight at Waggon Hill, on January 6th, through the head, stone dead. 
On the same day, also at Waggon Hill, Engineer Sheen, R.N., was 
wounded on the brow. And, be it noted, this stalwart “ non-com- 
batant” of “relative” rank was the only officer of the Ladysmith 
Naval Brigade who brought back with him a scar as a trophy. In the 
more recent engagement in China, three “non-combatant ” stokers 
are numbered among our wounded, and three fought to the death. 
These records are more eloquent than any words of reproach that can be 
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uttered against those whose prerogatives have led to the inconsistency. 
The terms “relative” and “non-combatant,” and the stigma that 
attaches to them, are set forth in Qucen’s Regulations and Admiralty 
Instructions. They are the Instructions of the Admiralty—a wholly 
executive body; but who will for a moment believe that these Regu- 
lations are knowingly sanctioned by the Queen? They certainly are 
not. The nation, for its incredible apathy in things Naval, must take 
its own share of the blame for the present state of affairs. It is high 
time for a truce to this thoughtless policy. We must insist upon the 
reconstruction of the engineer personnel, and the adjustment of its 
numbers, training, rank, and pay. The danger cannot be over- 
estimated ; for the efficiency of the engineer branch is the cardinal 
necessity in the efficiency of the Fleet. 
Roto APPLEYARD. 


*,* Within the last few weeks a Parliamentary Committee has been appointed to 
investigate the relative merits of boilers for the Navy. Here, then, is an opportunity 
for skilled independent witnesses of the highest engineering qualifications to collect 
evidence as to whether our engine-room complements are or are not able and sufficient 
effectively to do the work assigned to them by the Admiralty. It is obvious that the 
question of stokers and engine-room supervision must enter into their deliberations, for 
the choice of a boiler must, in great measure, be decided by the relative number of 
officers and men required for the efficient working of each type in the contest. Ina 
word, the Committee will be obliged to consider ‘‘ the human element,”’ both as regards 
numbers and training. If they neglect the question of men, their decisions on points 
of mechanism will be futile. In all probability special engine-room complements will 
be told off by the Admiralty for such ships as the Committee select for boiler trials. 
There should, however, bs no difficulty in arranging for a eruise with a complement 
representative of the customary equipment of a ship newly commissioned. On this 
<ruise the numbers and terms of service of each officer, artificer, and stoker should 
agree with those of the corresponding complements of ships of similar horse-power, 
and similar boilers, that have been commissioned during the past three years. The 
ship should, if possible, be new and provided with Belleville boilers, and the engine- 
room complement should perform the full duties laid down for them by the Queen’s 
Regulations. 

The truth as to the status of engineer officers, and the need for reform, can similarly 
be confirmed, for it was investigated quite recently, by order of the present Board of 
Admiralty, by Mr. Macartney, M.P., Admiral Douglas, and Captain Prince Louis of 
Battenberg. Their report, it is said, was in favour of forming a separate Engineers 
R.N. Corps, and of giving engineers R.N. executive rank. It remains for the nation 
to decide whether this report shall be brought to light and take shape as law, or whether 
it shall share the fate of the similar report of the Parliamentary Committee held in 
1876 under the presidency of the late Admiral Sir A, C, Key. 


14th August, 1900. 
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IRISH WITCH DOCTORS. 


Tue Irish countryman certainly believes that a spiritual race lives 
all about him, having horses and cattle, and living much the same 
life that he does, and that this race snatches out of our life whatever 
horse or cow, or man or woman it sets its heart on; and this 
belief, harmonised with Christianity by certain ingenious doctrines, 
lives side by side with Christianity and has its own priesthood. 
This priesthood, sometimes called “faery doctors,” sometimes 
“knowledgeable men,” and sometimes “cow doctors,” from its 
curing cows that have been “swept,” as the word is, has secrets 
which no folklorist may ever perhaps wholly discover, for it 
lives in terror of the spiritual race who are, it believes, the makers 
and transmitters of its secrets. I have questioned these men, 
and some of them have talked to me pretty freely, so freely, indeed, 
that they were afraid for themselves afterwards, but I feel that 
there is more to be known about them, and that I know less about 
them than about anything else in Irish folklore. I met one man, 
whom I will call Kirwan, on the Galway coast last year. I cannot 
tell his whereabouts more freely, for he is afraid of the priests, 
and has made me promise to tell nobody where he lives. <A friend of 
mine, who knew I was curious in these matters, had asked some of 
the coast people if there was anyone who did cures through the power 
of the faeries, as I wanted a cure for a weakness of the eyes that 
had been troubling me. A man I will call Daly said, “ There’s 
a man beyond is a great warrior in this business, and no man within 
miles of the place will build a house ora cabin or any other thing 
without going there to ask if it’s a right place. He cured me of a 
pain in my arm I couldn’t get rid of. He gave me something to 
drink, and he bid me to go to a quarry and to touch some of the 
stones that were lying outside it, and not to touch others of them. 
Anyway, I got well.”’ 

The country people are always afraid of building upon a path of “the 
Others,” as they call the spirits, and one sometimes hears of houses 
being deserted because of their being “in the way,” as the phrase is. 
The pain in the arm was doubtless believed to be what is called “the 
touch,” an ailment that is thought to come from “the Others,” and 
to be the beginning of being carried away. The man went on to give 
another example of Kirwan’s power, a story of a horse that seemed 
possessed, as we would say, or “ away” and something else put in its 
place, as he would say. “One time down by the pier we were 
gathering in the red seaweed; and there was a boy there was leading 
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# young horse the same way he had been leading him a year or more. 
But this day, of a sudden, he made a snap to bite him ; and, secondly, 
he reared and made as if to jump on top of him; and, thirdly, he 
turned round and made at him with the hoofs. And the boy threw 
himself on one side and escaped, but with the fright he got he went 
into the bed and stopped there. And the next day Kirwan came, 
and told him everything that had happened, and he said, ‘I saw 
thousands on the strand near where it happened last night.’ ” 

The next day my friend went to see the wife of “ the great warrior 
in this business,” to find out if he would cure my eyes. She found 
her in a very small cottage, built of very big stones, and of a three- 
cornered shape that it might fit into a crevice in the rocks. The old 
woman was very cautious at first, but presently drew her stool over to 
where my friend was sitting, and said, “ Are you right? you are? 
then you are my friend. Come close and tell me is there anything 
Himself can do for you?’’ She was told about my eyes, and went 
on, “ Himself has cured many, but sometimes ¢hey are vexed with him 
for some cure he has done, when he interferes with the herb with 
some person they are meaning to bring away, and many’s the good 
beating they gave him out in the field for doing that. Myself they 
gave a touch to here in the thigh, so that I lost my walk; vexed they 
are with me for giving up the throwing of the cup.’ She had been 
accustomed to tell fortunes with tea-leaves. “I do the fortunes no 
more, since I got great abuse from the priest for it. Himself got 
great abuse from the priest, too, Father Peter, and he gave him 
plaster of Paris. I mean by that he spoke soft and humbugged 
him, but he does the cures all the same, and Father Maginn gave 
him leave when he was here.” She asked for my Christian names, 
and when she heard them went on, “I'll keep that, for Himself will 
want it when he goes on his knees. And when he gathers the herb, 
if it’s for a man, he must call on the name of some other man, and 
call him a King, 2tigh. And if it’s for a woman, he must call on the 
name of some other woman, and call her a Queen. That is calling on the 
king or the queen of the plant.” My friend asked where her husband 
had got the knowledge, and she answered, “It was from his sister he 
got the cure. Taken she was. We didn’t tell John of it, where he was 
away caring horses. But he knew of it before he came home, for she 
followed him there one day he was out in the field, and when he 
didn’t know her, she said, ‘I’m your sister Kate.’ And she said, ‘I 
bring you a cure that you may cure both yourself and others.’ And 
she told him of the herb, and the field he’d find it growing, and he 
must choose a plant with seven branches, the half of them above the 
clay and the half of them covered up. And she told him how to use 
it. Twenty years she’s gone, but she’s not dead yet, but the last 
time he saw her he said she was getting grey. Every May and 
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November he sees her; he’ll be seeing her soon now. When her 
time comes to die, she’ll be put in the place of some other one that’s 
taken, and so she'll get absolution. A nurse she has been all the 
time among them.” 

May and November, the beginning and end of the old Celtic year, 
are always times of supernatural activity in Ireland. She is to be put 
back as a changeling to get absolution when she is too old to be any 
more use among “ the Others.”’ All, one is almost always told, are 
put back in this way. I had been told near Gort that “the Others ” 
had no children of their own, but only children they stole from our 
world. My friend, hearing her say that Kirwan’s sister was a nurse, 
asked her about this. She said, “Don’t believe those that say they have 
no children. A boy among them is as clever as any boy here, but he 
must be matched with a woman from earth; and the same way with 
their women, they must get a husband here. And they never can 
give the breast to a child, but must get a nurse from here.” She was 
asked if she had herself seen “the Others,” and if “ Himself” saw 
them often. She said, “ One time I saw them myself in a field, and 
they hurling. Bracket caps they wore, and bracket clothes of all 
colours. Some were the same size as ourselves, and some looked like 
gossoons that didn’t grow well. But Himself has the second sight, 
and can see them in every place. There’s as many of them in the 
sea as on the land, and sometimes they fly like birds across the bay. 
There is always a mistress among them, When one goes among them 
they would be all laughing and jesting, but when that tall mistress 
you heard of would tap her stick on the ground, they’d all draw to 
silence.” 

The clothes of “the Others” are always described as “ bracket,’” 
which is the Irish for variegated, but is explained to mean striped 
by the country people when talking of “the Others.” The old 
inhabitants of Ireland who have become “the Others,” the people 
say, because they were magicians, and cannot die till the last day, 
wore striped clothes. The famous story of “The Quest of the Bull of 
Cualgne,” preserved in a manuscript of the eleventh century, makes 
its personages wear “striped” and “streaked” and “ variegated ” 
jackets of many colours. 

It was arranged that I should go to Daly’s house, and that Kirwan 
should go there to meet me after dark, that our meeting might not 
be noticed. We went to Daly’s next evening, but found that Kirwan 
had been there earlier in the day to leave a bunch of herbs, which a 
botanist has since identified as the dog violet, for me to drink in boiled 
milk, which was to be brought to the boil three times; and to say 
that he could do nothing more for me, for what was wrong with my 
eyes “had nothing to do with that business,” meaning that it was 
not the work of spirits. We left an urgent message asking Kirwan 
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to come and talk to us, and next day Daly, who had been very 
doubtful if he would come, brought us word that he would come as 
soon as it was dark. We reached the cottage amid a storm of wind, 
and the door was cautiously opened, and we were let in. Kirwan was 
sitting on a low stool in a corner of a wide hearth, beside a bright 
turf fire. He was short and broad, with regular features, and had 
extraordinary dark and bright eyes, and though an old man, had, as 
is common among these sea people, thick dark hair. He wore a 
flannel-sleeved waistcoat, cloth trousers, patched on the knees with 
darker stuff, and held a soft felt hat in his hands, which he kept 
turning and squeezing constantly. Unlike his wife he spoke nothing 
but Irish. Daly sat down near us with a guttering candle in his 
hands, and interpreted. A reddish cat and a dog lay beside the fire, 
and sometimes the dog growled, and sometimes the woman of the 
house clutched her baby uneasily and looked frightened. Kirwan 
said, stopping every now and then for Daly to interpret, “Its not from 
them the harm came to youreyes. There’s one of the eyes worse than 
the other” (which was true) “ and it’s not in the eyes that the trouble 
began” (which was true). I tried to persuade him that it might be 
“from them,” to find out why he thought it was not, and I told him 
of a certain vision I had once, to make him feel that I was not a mere 
prying unbeliever. He said my eyes would get well, and gave me 
some more of the herb, but insisted that the harm was not “from 
them.” He took the vision as a matter of course, and asked if I was 
ever accustomed to sleep out at night, but added that some might 
sleep out night after night and never fall into their power, or even 
see them. I asked if it was his friends among them who told what 
was wrong with anybody, and he said, “ Yes, when it has to do with 
their business, but in this case they had nothing to do with it.” My 
friend asked how he got his knowledge first, and he said, “ It was 
when I was in the field one day a woman came beside me, and I 
went on to a gap in the wall, and she was in it before me. And then 
she stopped me, and she said, ‘I’m your sister that was taken, and 
don’t you remember how I got the fever first and you tended me, 
and then you got it yourself, and one had to be taken, and I was 
the one?’ And she taught me the cure and the way to use it. And 
she told me she was in the best of places, and told me many things 
that she bound me not to tell. And I asked was it here she was 
kept ever since, and she said it was, but, she said, in six months I'll 
have to move to another place, and others will come where I am now, 
and it would be better for you if we stopped here, for the most of us 
here now are your neighbours and your friends. And it was she gave 
me the second sight.” 

I asked if he saw “‘ them” often, and he said: “TI see them in all 
places, and there’s no man mowing a meadow that doesn’t see them 
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at some time or other. As to what they look like, they'll change 
colour and shape and clothes while you look round. Bracket caps 
they always wear. There is a king and a queen and a fool in each 
house of them, that is true enough, but they would do you no 
harm. The king and the queen are kind and gentle, and whatever 
you'll ask them for they will give it. They'll do no harm at all, if 
you don’t injure them. You might speak to them if you’d meet them 
on the road, and they’d answer you, if you’d speak civil and quiet, 
and not be laughing or humbugging—they wouldn’t like that.” 

He told a story about a woman he knew, who had been taken away 
among them to nurse their children, and how she had come back 
after—a story that I am constantly hearing—and then suddenly 
stopped talking and stooped to the hearth, and took up a handful of hot 
ashes in his hand, and put them into the pocket of his waistcoat, and 
-said he’d be afraid going home, because he’d “have to tell what 

-errand he had been on.” I gave him some whisky out of my flask, 
and we left him. 

The next day we saw Daly again, and he said, “I walked home 
with the old man last night, he was afraid to go by himself. He 
pointed out to me on the way home a graveyard where he got a great 
beating from them one night. He had a drop too much taken, after 
a funeral, and he went there to gather the plant, and gathered it 
wrong, and they came and punished him, that his head is not the 
better of it ever since. He told me the way he knows, in the gather- 
ing of the plant, what is wrong with the person that is looking for a 
cure. He has to go on his knees and to say a prayer to the king 
and the queen and to the gentle and the simple among them, and 
then he gathers it; and if there are black leaves about it, or white 
(withered) ones, but chiefly a black leaf folded down, he knows the 
illness is some of their doing. But for this young man the plant 
came fresh and clean and green. He has been among them himself, 
and has seen the king and the queen, and he says they are no bigger 
than the others, but the queen wears a wide cap, and the others have 
bracket caps. He never would allow me to build a shed beside the 
house here, though I never saw anything there myself.” 

We found an old man on the borders of Clare and Galway who 
knew English, and was less afraid of talking to us, from whom we 
heard a great deal. We went through a stony country, a good way 
from any town, and came at last to the group of poor cottages which 
had been described to us. We found his wife, a big, smiling woman, 
who told us that her husband was haymaking with their children. 
We went to the hay-field, and he came, very well pleased, for he 
knew my friend, to the stone wall beside the road. He was very square 
and gaunt, and one saw the great width of his chest through his 
open shirt, and recognised the great physical strength, supposed con- 
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stantly to mark those who are in the service of “the Others.” We 
talked of some relations of his, who were in good circumstances and 
tenants of my friend, and I think I told him some visionary experi- 
ences of my own. It was evident that he lived in great terror of 
“the Others,” but gradually he began to talk. We asked him where 
he got his power to work cures, and he replied, “My uncle left me 
the power, and I was able to do them, and did many, but my stock 
was all dying, and what could Ido? SoI gave a part of the power 
to Mrs. Merrick, who lives in Gort, and she can do a great many 
things.” 

His stock died because of the anger of “the Others,” or because 
some other life had to be given for every life saved. We asked about 
his uncle, and he said, “‘ My uncle used to go away amongst them. 
When I was a young chap, I’d be out in the field working with him, 
and he’d bid me to go away on some message, and when I’d come 
back it might be in a faint I’d find him. It was he himself was taken, 
it was but his shadow or something in his likeness was left behind. 
He was a very strong man. You might remember Ger Kelly, what 
a strong man he was, and stout, and six feet two inches in height. 
Well, he and my uncle had a dispute one time, and he made as 
though to strike at him, and my uncle, without so much as taking off 
his coat, gave one blow that stretched him on the floor. And at the 
barn at Bunnahow he and my father could throw a hundredweight 
over the collar beam, what no other man could do. My father had no 
notion at all of managing things. He lived to be eighty years, and 
all his life he looked as innocent as that little chap turning the hay. 
My uncle had the same innocent look. I think they died quite 
happy.” 

He pointed out to us where there was a lake, and said, “ My uncle 
one time told, by name, of a man that would be drowned there that 
day at 12 o’clock ; and so it happened.” We asked him if his uncle’s 
knowledge was the same kind of knowledge as the knowledge of a 
famous wise woman called Biddy Early; and he said, “Surely 
I knew Biddy Early, and my uncle was a friend of hers. It 
was from the same they got the cures. Biddy Early told me her- 
self that where she got it was, when she was a servant-girl in a house, 
there was a baby lying in the cradle, and he went on living for a few 
years. But he was friendly to her, and used to play tunes for her, 
and when he went away he gave her the bottle and the power. She 
had but to look in the bottle and she’d see all that had happened and 
all that was going to happen. But he made her give a promise that 
she’d never take more than a shilling for any cure she did, and she 
wouldn’t have taken £50 if you had offered it to her, though she 
might take presents of bread and wine, and such things. The cure 
for all things in the world? Surely she had it, and knew where it 
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was, and I knew it myself, too, but I could not tell you of it. Seven 
parts I used to make it with, and one of them’s a thing that’s in every 
house.” 

He only told us of one spirit he had himself seen. He was walking 
with another man on the road to Galway, and he saw “a very small 
woman in a field beside the road, walking down towards us, and she 
smiling and carrying a can of water on her head, and she dressed in 
a blue spencer,’ and he asked the other man if he saw her, “ but he 
did not, and when I came up to the wall she was gone.” I have 
since heard, however, that he was “away ” among them himself. He 
would only talk of what his uncle or somebody else had seen. I 
showed him some water-colour drawings of men and women of great 
beauty, and with very singular halos about their heads, which had 
been drawn and painted from visions by a certain Irish poet who, if 
he lives, will have seen as many wonders as Swedenborg ; and rather 
to my surprise, for I had thought the paintings too idealised for a 
peasant to understand, he became evidently excited. ‘They have 
crowns like that and of other shapes,” he said, pointing to the halo. 
I asked if they ever made their crowns out of light, and he said, 
“They can do that.” He said one of the paintings was of a queen, 
and that they had “ different queens, not always the same, and clothes 
of all colours they wear.’ My friend held up a sapphire ring, and 
made it flash, and asked if their clothes were as beautiful. He said, 
“Oh, they are far grander than that, far grander than that. 
They have wine from foreign parts, and cargoes of gold coming in to 
them. The houses are ten times more beautiful and ten times grander 
than any house in this world, and they could build one of them up in 
that field in ten minutes. Coaches they make up when they want to 
go out driving, with wheels and all, but they want no horses. There 
might be twenty going out together sometimes, and all full of them. 
Youngsters they take mostly to do work for them, and they are death 
on handsome people, for they are handsome themselves. To all sorts 
of work they put them, digging potatoes, and the like. The people 
they bring away must die some day, but as to themselves they were 
living from past ages, and can never die till the time when God has 
his mind made up to redeem them. And those they bring away are 
always glad to be brought back again. If you were to bring a 
heifer from those mountains beyond and to put it into a meadow, it 
would be glad to get back again to the mountain, because it’s the 
place it knows.” 

And he showed us a sign with the thumb that we were never to 
tell to anybody, but that we were to make if we ever felt “a sort of a 
shivering in the skin when we were walking out, for that shows that 
something is near.” If we held our hand like that we might go “ into 
a forth itself” and get no harm, but we were not to neglect that, “ for 
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if they are glad to get one of us they’d be seven times better pleased 
to get the like of you. And they are everywhere around us, and now 
they may be within a yard of us on this grass. But if I ask you, 
What day’s to-morrow? and you said Thursday, they wouldn’t be able 
to overhear us. They have the power to go in every place, even on 
the book the priest is reading ! ” 

To say, “‘ What day is to-morrow ? ” and be answered “ Thursday,” 
or to say, “* What day is this?” and be answered “Thursday,” or to 
say, “God bless them Thursday,” isa common spell against being 
overheard, but in some places the country people think that it is enough 
to be told what day the next day, or that day, really is. There is no 
doubt some old pagan mystery in Thursday, and if we knew more 
about the old Celtic week of nine nights we might understand it. 

We went to see old Langan, as I will call him, another day, and 
found him hay-making as before, but he went with us into his house, 
where he gave us tea and home-made bread, both very good. He 
would take no money either that time or the time before, and his 
manner was very courteous and dignified. He told much more 
about “the Others,” this time. He said: “ There are two classes, 
the Dundonians, that are like ourselves, and another race more wicked 
and more spiteful. Very small they are and wide, and their belly 
sticks out in front, so that what they carry, they don’t carry it on the 
back, but in front, on the belly, in a bag.” 

The Dundonians are undoubtedly the Tuatha de Danaan, and Folk 
of the Goddess Danu, the old gods of Ireland, and the men with the 
bags on their stomachs undoubtedly the Firbolg, or Bag Men, as it 
is commonly translated, who are thought by M. de Jubainville an 
inferior Divine race, and by Prof. Rhys an inferior human race 
conquered by the Celts. The old Irish epic tales associate the 
Megalithic ruins upon Aran with the Firbolg, and a friend, Mr. 
Synge, tells me that the people of Aran call the builders of the 
ruins belly-men. Bolg in Irish means bag or belly. 

He went on: “ There are fools among them, dressed in strange 
clothes like mummers, but it may be the fools are the wisest after all. 
There is a queen in every regiment or house of them. It is of those 
they steal away they make queens for as long as they live, or that they 
are satisfied with them. There were two women fighting at a spring 
of water, and one hit the other on the head with a can and killed her. 
And after that her children began to die. And the husband went to 
Biddy Early, and as soon as she saw him she said, ‘ There’s nothing I 
can do for you. Your wife was a wicked woman, and the one she hit 
was a queen among them, and she is taking your children one by one, 
and you must suffer till twenty-one years are up.’ And so he did.” 

We asked him if he ever knew anybody “the Others” had 
given money to, and he said, “ As to their treasure, it’s best be without 
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it. There was a man living by a forth, and where his house touched 
the forth he built a little room and left it for them, clean and in 
good order, the way they’d like it. And whenever he’d want money, 
for a fair or the like, he’d find it laid on the table in the morning. 
But when he had it again he’d leave it there, and it would be taken 
away in the night. But after that going on for a time, he lost 
his son. 

“There was aroom at Cregg where things used to be thrown 
about, and every one could hear the noises there. They had a right 
to clear it out and settle it the way they’d like it.” Then he turned 
to my friend and said, “ You should do that in your own big house. 
Set out a little room for them with spring water in it always, and 
wine you might leave—no, not flowers, they wouldn’t want so much 
as that, but just what will show your good will.” 

A man at Kiltartan had told us that Biddy Early had said to him, 
“There is a cure for all the evil in the world between the two mill- 
wheels at Ballylee,’ and I asked what cure that could be. He said, 
“‘ Biddy Early’s cure that you heard of, between the two wheels of Bally- 
lee, it was the moss on the water of the millstream. It can cure all 
things brought about by them, but not any common ailment. But 
there is no cure for the stroke given by a queen or a fool.” 

We told him of an old man who had died a little time before, and 
how fighting was heard by the neighbours before he died. He said, 
“ They were fighting when Stephen Gorham died, that is what often 
happens. Everyone has friends among them, and the friends would 
try to save, when the others would be trying to bring you away. 
Youngsters they pick up here and there, to help them in their fighting 
or in their work. They have cattle and horses, but all of them have 
only three legs. The handsome they like, and the good dancers, and 
the straight and firm ; they don’t like those that go to right and left as 
they walk. And if they get a boy amongst them, the first to touch 
him, he belongs to her. They don’t have children themselves, only 
the women that are brought away among them have children, but 
those don’t live for ever like the Dundonians. They can only take a 
child, or a horse, or such a thing, through the eye of a sinner. If his eye 
falls on it, and he speaks and doesn’t say, ‘God bless it,’ they can bring 
it away then. But if you say it yourself in your heart, it will do as 
well. They take a child through the eye of its father, a wife through 
the eye of her husband.” The meaning was that if you look at anybody 
or anything with envy or desire or admiration, it may be used by 
“the Others,” as a link between them and the thing or person they are 
coveting. One finds this thought all over Ireland, and it is probably 
the origin of the belief in the evileye. Blake thought that every- 
thing is “the work of spirits, no less than digestion and sleep;”’ and 
this thought means, I think, that every emotion, which is not governed 
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by our will, or suffused with some holy feeling, is the emotion 
of spirits who are always ready to bring us under their power. Langan 
had himself been accused once of giving a chicken into the power of 
“the Others.” “One time myself, when I went to look for a wife, I 
went to the house, and there was a hen and a brood of small chickens 
before the door. Well, after I went home, one of the chickens died. 
And what do you think they said, but that it was I overlooked it.” 

This seems to have broken off the marriage for a time, but he 
married her in the end, and has had to suffer all kinds of misfortunes 
because of her. ‘“ The Others” tried to take her first, the day after 
her marriage using, as I understand, his feelings about her as their 
link between her and them. ‘“ My wife got a touch from them, and 
they have a watch on her ever since. It was the day after I married, 
and I went to the fair of Clarenbridge. And when I came back the 
house was full of smoke, but there was nothing on the hearth but 
cinders, and the smoke was more like the smoke of a forge. And 
she was within lying on the bed, and her brother was sitting outside 
the door crying. And I took down a fork from the rafters, and asked 
her was it a broom, and she said it was. So then I went tothe 
mother and asked her to come in, and she was crying too, and she 
knew well what had happened, but she didn’t tell me, but she sent for 
the priest. And when he came, he sent me for Geoghagan, and that 
was only an excuse to get me away, and what he and the mother tried 
was to get her to face death. But the wife was very stout, and she 
wouldn’t give in to them. So the priest read mass, and he asked me, 
would I be willing to lose something. And I said, so far as a cow or 
a calf, I wouldn’t mind losing that.” 

Smiths are often associated with “the Others,” and with magic in 
Ireland, and so the room filled “with the smoke of a forge.’ 8S. Patrick 
prayed against the spells of smiths. The question about the fork was 
to find out if she was in what we would call an hypnotic state, recep- 
tive to every suggestion. ‘ Well, she partly recovered, but from that 
day no year went by, but I lost ten lambs maybe, or other things. 
And twice they took my children out of the bed, two of them I have lost. 
And the others they gave a tcuch to. That girl there, see the way 
she is, and she is not able to walk. In one minute it came on her, out 
in the field, with the fall of a wall.” He told the girl to come out 
from where she sat in the corner of the chimney, with the dazed 
vacant look that one saw on the faces of the other children. She 
staggered for a foot or two, and then sat down again. From our 
point of view, her body was paralysed and her mind gone. She was tall 
and gentle-looking, and should have been a strong, comely, country 
girl. The old man went on: “ Another time the wife got a touch, 
and she got it again, and the third time she got up in the morning, 
and went out of the house and never said where she was going. But 
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I had her watched, and I told the boy to follow her, and never to 
lose sight of her. And I gave him the sign to make if he’d meet any 
bad thing. So he followed her, and she kept before him, and while he 
was going along the road, something was up on top of the wall with 
one leg. A red-haired man it was, with a thin face and no legs. But 
the boy got hold of him and made the sign, and carried him till he 
came to the bridge. At first he could not lift him, but after he had 
made the sign he was quite light. And the woman turned home 
again, and never had a touch after. It’s a good job the boy had been 
taught the sign. It was one among them that wanted the wife. A 
woman and a boy we often saw coming to the door, and she was the 
matchmaker. And when we would go out, they would have vanished.” 

He told us some other little odds and ends about a warning his 
uncle had given against cutting down a certain bush before his house, 
and how, when it was cut down twenty years after his uncle’s death, 
a bullock died; and that “Danes hate Irishmen to this day,” and 
that “ when there is a marriage in Denmark,” he has been told, “ the 
estates they owned in Ireland are handed down” (I have heard 
something like this in Sligo also); and then, evidently feeling that 
he was telling us a great mystery, he said, “The cure I made with 
seven parts, and I took three parts of each, and I said, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit be on it, and with that I could go into a forth 
or any place. But as to the ingredients, you could get them in 
any house.” 

We did not ask him for the ingredients, nor do I believe that 
any threat or any bribes would ever get them from him. When 
we were going, he said, and we were both struck by his dignity 


as he said it, ‘“‘ Now I’ve told you more than ever I told my wife.’ 


And I could tell you more, but I’d suffer in my skin for it. But 
if ever you, or one belonging to you, should be in trouble, come to 
me, and what I can do to relieve you, I’ll do it.” 

Kirwan spoke of seeing his spirits, and Langan his, while in their 
ordinary state; but only those who are at times “ away,” that is, who 
are believed to go away among the spirits, while their bodies are in a 
trance, are thought to be able to bring back those who are “ away.” 
In ancient Ireland it was only a File who had the knowledge of a 
certain ritual called the tmbas forosna, or great science which en- 
lightens, whereby he could pass as many as nine days in trance, who 
had the full knowledge of his order. It was long before we could 
find anyone who was “away ” and would tell us what it was like, 
for almost all who are “away ” believe that they must be silent. At 
last an old woman, whom I will call Mrs. Sheridan, after telling many 
lesser things, told us what it was like. My friend had gone to see 
her one day, and been told a few curious things, but cautiously, for 
her daughter, who was afraid of such things, was there. She had 
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said, “ Come here close, and I’ll tell you what I saw at the old castle 
there below. I was passing there in the evening, and I saw a great 
house and a grand one, with screens at the end of it, and windows 
open. Coole House is nothing to what it was for size or grandeur. 
And there were people inside, and a lady leaning out of the window, 
and her hair turned back, and she made a sign to me, and ladies 
walking about, and a bridge over the river. or they can build up 
such things all in a minute. And two coaches came driving up and 
across the bridge to the house, and in one of them I saw two gentle- 
men, and I knew them both well, and both of them had died long 
before. One was Redmond Joyce, and the other was the master’s 
own father. As to the coach and horses, I didn’t take much notice 
of them, for I was too much taken up with looking at the gentlemen. 
And a man came and called out to me and asked, would I come across 
the bridge, and I said I would not. And he said it would be better 
for you if you did; you'd go back heavier than you came. I suppose 
by that he meant they’d give me some good thing. And then two 
men took up the bridge and laid it against the wall. Twice I’ve 
seen that same thing, the house and the coaches, and the bridge, 
and I know well I’ll see it a third time before I die.” 

This woman had never seen a drawbridge, and she had not read 
about one, for she cannot read. “It would have cost a penny a week 
to go to school,” she explains, and it is most unlikely that she has 
ever seen a picture of one. The peasants continually see in their 
visions the things and costumes of past times, and this can hardly be 
tradition, for they have forgotten the names of their own great-grand- 
fathers, and know so little about ancient customs that they will tell 
you about Finn MacOool flinging a man over a haystack on his way 
to the assizes in Cork. 

They had met another day on the road, and as they came opposite 
to a very big twisted thorn-tree, the old woman had curtsied very low 
to the bush, and said, “ And that’s a grand bush we’re passing by— 
whether it’s a bush belonging to them I don’t know, but wherever 
they get shelter, there they might be, but anyway it’s a fine bush, 
God bless it.”” But she had not said anything about being “ away.” 
At last, one day she came and sat with us and talked and seemed very 
glad to talk. She is one of the handsomest old country-women I have 
ever seen, and though an old woman, is vigorous in mind and body. 
She does not seem to know the cures that Kirwan and Langan know, 
and has not, I think, any reputation for doing cures. She says, 
however—“ I know the cure for anything ¢hey can do to you, but its 
few I'd tell it to. It was a strange woman came in and told it to me, 
and I never saw her again. She bid me to spit and to use the spittle, 
or to take a graineen of dust from the navel, and that’s what you 
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should do if anyone you care for gets a cold or a shivering, or they 
put anything upon him. 

“ All my life I’ve seen them, and enough of them. One day I was 
with John Cuniff by the big hole near his house, and we saw a man 
and a woman coming from it, and a great troop of children, little boys 
they seemed to be, and they went through the gate into Coole, and 
there we could see them running and running along by the wall. 
And I said to John Cuniff, ‘ It may be’ a call for one of us,’ and he 
said, ‘ Maybe it’s for some other one it is,’ But on that day next 
week he was dead.” 

She has seen the coach-a-baur, or deaf coach, as it is called from the 
deaf or rumbling sound it makes, in which they drive about. 

“‘T saw the coach one night near the chapel. Long it was, and 
black, and I saw no one in it. But I saw who was sitting up driving 
it, and I knew it to be one of the Fardys that was taken some time 
before. I never saw them on horses, but when I came to live at 
Martin Macallum’s, he used to bring in those red flowers that grow by 
the road, when their stalks were withered, to make the fire. And 
one day I was out in the road, and two men came over to me, and one 
was wearing a long grey dress, and he said to me, ‘We have no 
horses to ride on, and we have to go on foot, because you have too 
much fire.’ So then I knew it was their horses we were burning.” 

She seems to confuse red and yellow, and to have meant the 
yellow Jucalauns or ragweeds, believed to be the horses of “the 
Others.” Ragweed is given as a medicine to horses, and it may 
have got its association with the horses of “the Others” through its 
use in witch medicine. 

“One day I saw a field full of them, some were picking up stones 
to clear it, and some were ploughing it up. But the next day, when I 
went by, there was no sign of it being ploughed up at all. They can 
do nothing without some live person is looking at them, that’s why 
they were always so much after me.” 

One is constantly hearing that “the Others” must have a mortal 
among them, for almost everything they do, and one reads as 
constantly in the old Irish epic tales of mortals summoned by the 
gods to help them in battles. The tradition seems to be that, though 
wisdom comes to us from among spirits, the spirits must get physical 
power from among us. One finds a modification of the same idea in 
the spiritualistic theory of mediumship. Mrs. Sheridan went on: 
“One time I went up to a forth to pick up a few sticks for the fire, 
and I was breaking one of the sticks on the ground, and a voice said 
from below, ‘Is it to break down the house you want ?’ and a thing 
appeared that was like acat, but bigger than any cat ever was. And 
one time I was led astray in Coole, where I went to gather sticks for 
the fire. Iwas making a bundle of them, and I saw a boy beside me 
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and a little dogeen with me, a grey one. And at first I thought it 
was Andrew Healy, and then I saw it was not. And he walked along 
with me, and I asked him did he want any of the sticks, and he said 
he did not, and as we were walking he seemed to grow bigger. And 
when we came to where the caves go underground he stopped, and 
I asked him his name, and he said, ‘ You should know me, for you’ve 
seen me often enough.’ And then he was gone, and I knew he was 
no living thing. 

“One day I was following the goat, to get a sup of milk from her, 
and she turned into the field and up into the castle of Lydican, and 
went up from step to step up the stairs to the top, and I followed, and 
on the stairs a woman passed me, and I knew her to be Ryan’s wife 
that died. And when I got to the top I looked up, and there 
standing on the wall was a woman looking down at me, long-faced 
and tall, and with bracket clothes, and on her head something yellow 
and slippery, not hair, but like marble. And I called out to ask her 
wasn’t she afraid to be up there, and she said she was not. And a 
herd that used to live below in the castle saw the same woman one 
night he went up to the top, and a room anda fire, and she sitting at it, 
but when he went there again there was no sign of her or of the room. 

“T know that I used to be away with them myself, but how they 
brought me I don’t know; but when I’d come back, I’d be cross 
with my husband and with all; and I believe that I was cross with 
them when they wouldn’t let me go. I meta man on the road one 
time, he had striped clothes like the others, and he told me why they 
didn’t keep me altogether was because they didn’t like cross people 
to be with them. The husband would ask me where I was, and why 
I stopped so long away; but I think he knew I was taken, and it 
fretted him; but he never spoke much about it. But my mother 
knew it well, but she’d try to hide it. The neighbours would come 
in and ask where was I, and she’d say I was sick in the bed, for 
whatever was put there in place of me would have the head in under 
the clothes. And when a neighbour would bring me in a drink of 
milk, my mother would put it by, and say, ‘Leave her now, maybe 
she’ll drink it to-morrow.’ And, maybe, in a day or two I’d meet a 
friend, and she’d say, ‘ Why wouldn’t you speak to me when I went 
into the house to see you?’ And I was a young, fresh woman at that 
time. Where they brought me to I don’t know; nor how I got 
there; but I’d be in a very big house, and it round, the walls far 
away that you’d hardly see them, and a great many people all round 
about. I would see there neighbours and friends that I knew, and 
they in their own clothing, and with their own appearance, but they 
wouldn’t speak to me, nor I to them, and when I’d meet them again, 
I'd never say to them that I saw them there. But the others had all 
long faces, and striped (bracket) clothes of blue and all colours, and 
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they’d be laughing and talking and moving about. What language 
did they speak? Irish, of course; what else would they speak ? 
And there was one woman of them, very tall, and with a long face, 
standing in the middle, taller than anyone you ever saw in this 
world, and a tall stick in her hand: she was the Mistress. She had 
a high yellow thing on her head—not hair—her hair was turned 
back under it, like the woman I saw at the window of the castle, and 
she had a long yellow cloak hanging down behind, and down to her 
feet.” 

I showed her a picture of a spirit, by the seer I have already spoken 
of, and made her look at the halo, which is made up of rods of light, 
with balls of gold light upon their ends, and asked if she had any- 
thing like that on her head. She answered, “It was not on her head, 
it was lower down here about the body” ; and by body she seemed to 
mean the waist. The old epic tales talk constantly of golden apples 
being used as ornaments. She looked at the brooch in the picture, a 
great wheel brooch, and said, “She had a brooch like that in the 
picture, but hanging low down like the other.” I took up a different 
picture, a picture of a gigantic spirit, with the same rod-like head- 
dress, leaning over a sleeping man. It was painted in dull blue and 
grey, and very queer. She did not wait for me to question her, but 
said, “‘ And that picture you have there in your hand, I saw one like 
it on the wall. It was a very big place and very grand, and a long, 
long table set out, and grand food offered me, and wine, but I never 
would touch it. And sometimes I had to give the breast to a child ; 
and there were cradles in the room. I didn’t want to stop there, and 
I began crying to get home, and the tall woman touched me here on 
the breast with the stick in her hand; she was vexed to see me wanting 
to go away.” 

“‘They have never brought me away since the husband died, but it 
was they took him from me.” She has much fear of “the Others,” 
and tells of many mischiefs they have done her. She went on to tell 
of her husband’s death. “It was in the night, and he lying beside 
me, and I woke and heard him move, and I thought I heard someone 
with him. And I put out my hand, and what I touched was an iron 
hand, like knitting needles it felt. And I heard the bones of his 
neck crack, and he gave a sort of a choked laugh; and I got out of the 
bed and struck a light, and saw nothing, but I thought I heard some- 
one go through the door. And I called to Honor, and she didn’t 
come, and I called again, and she came; and she said she struck a 
light when she heard me calling, and was coming, and someone came 
and struck the light from her hand. And when we looked in the bed 
he was dead, and not a mark on him.” 

They have taken also two of her children. ‘There was a child of 
my own, and he but a year and a-half old, and he got a quinsy and a 
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choking in the throat, and I was holding him in my arms beside the 
fire, and all in a minute he died. And the men were working down 
by the river washing sheep, and they heard the crying of a child pass 
over them in the air, and they said, ‘That’s Sheridan’s child that’s 
brought away.’ So I know, sure enough, that he was taken.” 

Another fell under their power through being brought to Biddy 
Early by a neighbour. ‘There was a woman, Mrs. Merrick, had 
something wrong with her, and she went to Biddy Early, and nothing 
would do her but to bring my son along with her. And I was vexed 
—what call had she to bring him there? And when Biddy Early 
saw him she said, ‘ You'll travel far, but wherever you go, you'll not 
escape.’ The woman he went up with died about six months after ; 
but he went to America, and he wasn’t long there, when what was 
said came true and he died. They followed him sure enough as far 
as he went. And one day since then I was on the road to Gort, and 
Macan said to me, ‘ Your son is on the road before you.’ And I 
said, ‘ How can that be and he dead?’ But for all that, I hurried 
on, And on the road I met a little boy, and I asked did he see 
anyone, and he said, ‘ You know well who I saw.’ But I got no 
sight of him at all myself.” 

They have injured her and annoyed her in all kinds of ways. 
“Even when I was a child I could see them, and once they took my walk 
from me and gave mea bad foot. And my father cured me, and if 
he did, in five days after he died. But there’s not much harm at all 
in them, not much harm.” She said there was not much harm in 
them for fear they might be listening. ‘Three times when I went 
for water to the well the water was spilled over me, and I told Honor 
after that, they must bring the water themselves, I’d go for it no 
more. And the third time it was done there was a boy—one of the 
Healys—was near, and when he heard what happened me, he said, 
‘It must have been the woman that was at the well along with you 
that did that.’ And I said, ‘ There was no woman at the well along 
with me.’ ‘ There was,’ he said; ‘I saw her there beside you, and 
she with two tin cans in her hand.’ One time after I came to live 
here, a strange woman came into the house, and I asked what was her 
name; and she said, ‘I was in it before you were in it;’ and she 
went into the room inside, and I saw her no more. But Honor and 
Martin saw her coming in the door, and they asked me who was she, 
for they never saw her before. And inthe night, where I was sleeping 
at the foot of the bed, she came and threw me out on the floor, that 
the joint of my arm has a mark on it yet. And every night she’d 
come, and she’d spite and annoy me in some way. And at last we 
got Father Boyle to come and to drive her out. And as soon as he 
began to read, there went out of the house a great blast, and there 
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was a sound as loud as thunder. And Father Boyle said, ‘ It’s well 
for you she didn’t have you killed before she went.’” 

And another time a man said to her in a forth, “ ‘ Here’s gold for 
you, but don’t look at it till you go home.’ And I looked and saw 
horse-dung, and I said, ‘ Keep it yourself, much good may it do you.’ 
They never gave me anything did me good, but a good deal of 
torment I had from them.” She is afraid that the cat by her hearth 
may be one of ¢hem in disguise, come to work her some evil. ‘“ There’s 
something that’s not right about an old cat, and it’s well not to annoy 
them. Iwas in the house one night, and one came in, and he tried 
to bring away the candle that was lighting in the candlestick, and it 
standing on the table. And I had a little rod beside me, and I made 
a hit at him with it, and with that he dropped the candle, and made at 
me, as if to kill me. And I went on my two knees, and I asked his 
pardon three times, and when I asked it the third time he got quiet 
all of a minute, and went out the door. But when you speak of 
them, you should always say the day of the week. Maybe you didn’t 
notice that I said, ‘ This is Friday,’ just as we passed the gate.” 

I did not see her again, but last winter my friend heard she was 
ill, and went to see her. She said: “It’s very weak I am, and took 
to my bed since yesterday. They have changed now out of where 
they were, near the castle, and it’s inside the demesne they are. It 
was an old man told me that; I met him on the road there below. 
First I thought he was a young man, and then I saw he was old, and 
he grew very nice-looking after, and he had plaid clothes. ‘ We’ve 
moved out of that now,’ he said, ‘and it’s strangers will be coming 
in it. And you ought to know me,’ he said. 

“Tt’s about a week ago, one night someone came in the room, in 
the dark, and I knew it was my son that I lost, he that went to 
America—Mike. He didn’t die; he was whipped away. I knew he 
wasn’t dead, for I saw him one day on the road to Gort on a coach, 
and he looked down and he said, ‘That’s my poor mother.’ And 
when he came in here I couldn’t see him, but I knew him by his 
talk. And he said, ‘ It’s asleep she is,’ and he put his two hands on 
my face, and I never stirred. And he said, ‘I’m not far from you 
now.’ For he is with the Others, inside Coole, near where the river 
goes down. To see me he came, and I think he’ll be apt to come again 
before long. And last night there was a light about my head all the 
night, and no candle in the room at all.” 


W. B. Years. 
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Upon the brink of the dissolution Liberalism realises with an 
involuntary shiver that it cannot escape the detested plunge, or emerge 
upon the other side without an experience of the kind only to be 
described in Mr. Bright’s choice of expressions as a disaster or a 
catastrophe. Every member of the Opposition knows and admits 
in private that if Mr. Chamberlain had got his way, and an appeal 
to the polls had taken place at the beginning of July, the Opposition 
would have been swept to destruction. From that fate the party 
has been saved by Lord Salisbury. The mean anti-climax of the 
recent phases of the war has done more than any argument to spoil 
the enthusiasm of a few months since, and to leave a bad taste 
in the mouth of the country. De Wet at the back of all our 
minds is as popular as Baden-Powell. The rage for khaki has 
passed its height, and could not be worked up to its former pitch 
even by the return of the Guards. Thanks to Lord Salisbury in a 
word, the psychological moment for an unparalleled ministerial 
triumph has been missed, and many Radical seats are hopeful, or 
even secure, which two months ago would infallibly have been lost. 
If the struggle could have been prevented until next spring, the 
evanescence of democratic moods could have been counted upon, the 
influence of the political heat-wave would have been exhausted, the 
ineradicable party habit would have revived again like new grass, 
and Radicalism, in spite of all its difficulties, might have hoped for 
something more than small mercies if not for success. Meanwhile, 
it is apparent that these considerations have become as clear to the 
Cabinet as to the Opposition, and an autumn dissolution repre- 
senting a compromise between the indecent eagerness of the Colonial 
Secretary and the torpid reluctance of the Prime Minister is to be the 
result. Liberalism must face the music. The prospects are not so 
good as they might be six months hence; they are better than could 
have been the case a few months ago; but at their best they are bad 
—worse, unquestionably, than at any other period in the whole history 
of the party. Even in 1874 some 250 Liberals retained their seats ; 
190 were elected in 1886, and about 180 even in 1895. There has 
been an obstinate and almost irrational determination in the ranks 
of the party to think that its fortunes touched bottom in the last 
overthrow, and could not sink deeper in any event, whatever pranks 
might be played by the sections. They see differently in the face of 
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an immediate reckoning with the constituencies, and in the unfailing 
enlightenment of impending adversity. When Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
has no hope that his views will be found according to Cockermouth, 
while Mr. Lloyd George is exceedingly unsafe in Carnarvon, and 
Mr. Labouchere notoriously knows even Northampton to be more 
doubtful than at any previous trial, there is obviously nothing in 
the feeling that the results of the next struggle at the polls can- 
not be more disastrous than the last. The Liberal party feels, in 
spite of itself, that it will be tolerably fortunate if 150 of its 
members return to the next House of Commons. Then, indeed, it 
would become the immediate question whether this was to mean 
final ruin or a rapid revival, and it will be plainer after the General 
Election than anything short of a stupendous collapse could have 
made it that there must be a very different spirit of energy and 
concentration than has prevailed since the retirement of Mr. Glad- 
stone if Liberalism is not to be abandoned to the last stages of 
decomposition, and if the party system itself in any really vital and 
operative sense is to continue to exist at all. 

Every Liberal feels that the position of the party as a whole is by 
no means so foolish as Mr. Chamberlain has been allowed to make 
it appear, and that the Opposition case was both demonstrable and 
powerful if any of its exponents had been capable of discriminating 
with sufficient breadth and force between condemnation of the Govern- 
ment and antagonism to khaki. The party, in short, needs masterly 
advocates far more than real arguments. It possesses neither a 
dominating statesman nor a vivid demagogue, and needs impulsive 
oratory for the platform as completely as a really great debater in 
Parliament. It will not do to wait upon the good pleasure of Lord 
Rosebery, whose position, like that of those vanishing lake-basins 
separated from their former feeders by the sands, has given, during the 
war, amore and more melancholy suggestion that isolation is very well 
if only you do not evaporate. For all the missionary and fighting pur- 
poses which the situation of Liberalism demands, Lord Rosebery, 
full of ideas which by some mysterious deprivation he possesses not 
the least faculty to enforce, had far better be written off the list. What 
Liberalism needs above all is not an imaginative philosopher of 
accomplished discernment making millennarian suggestions which 
paralyse his own party without abating the other. Liberalism is 
waiting for the appearance of the dynamic personality which not one 
of its present leaders possesses. It wants, in short, its W. J. Bryan 
or its Randolph Churchill—any type with the magnetic temperament 
and graphic utterance of the natural leaders of men whose instinct, 
as well as whose function, is to strike out a bold line rather than to 
take up a judicious attitude. But the party which can be nothing if not 
an emotional influence upon the masses, possesses no one with either 
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the native vigour of a born demagogue or the revolutionary manners 
of dukes’ sons. It has neither its Bryan nor its Lord Randolph. It 
is perishing instead of the deadly respectability which is imposed 
upon the Liberal party by its strangely characteristic bondage to 
baronets. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, 
Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henry Fowler, even Sir Wilfrid Lawson— 
there is hardly a section of the party of the people which is not 
typified by some representative of the eminent decorum peculiar 
to the minor dignities. The apparent inability of Radicalism to 
escape on any side from the ubiquitous tutelage of its baronets has 
often seemed something more significant than a merely temporary or 
accidental circumstance. 

The ideal of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, for instance, has 
apparently been that of a certain accomplished pawkiness, expressed 
in such accents as might be imagined to belong with inimitable fitness 
to an amusing bishop on achessboard where there were never any moves. 
A former statesman once sleeked the fur of language and made little 
scratches with the same complacency, but the late Lord Granville, 
though a more finished parliamentarian of precisely the same type 
as the baronet who now enjoys the nominal supremacy of the Front 
Opposition Bench, was not a power in the State, and it could not well 
have been thought, in the golden age of Liberalism, that the delight- 
ful and perfectly innocuous diplomatist of the House of Lords would 
ever become the model for a Radical leader sitting in Mr. Gladstone’s 
place in the House of Commons. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
leadership of the Liberal party has been one of the least helpful 
things which have ever happened to that much-tried institution. It 
has been the pious effort of “C.-B.” to renounce for the present 
all fixed and specific views in order that the sections of the party 
should have no further excuse for openly disagreeing with each 
other. The result was like the ungovernable activity of ideas that 
possess the brain when you are asked {o think of nothing. In the 
closing days of the Session there was the usual nemesis of agreeable 
weakness which aggravates all the disasters that it would like to 
prevent, and the party split up in public into three different 
sections, the Radical Left, the Imperialist Right, and the official 
Centre, to borrow the terminology of French faction which has 
become indispensable for anyone who attempts to indicate the 
present state of the party system. The three divisions have no 
doubt always existed, like the fore, aft and midship of a vessel, 
but when these sections separate we call it a wreck. It is Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, above all men, who has made the 
official position of the party finally meaningless, whereas in politics 
it does not matter so much what your precise meaning may be—the 
necessity is that it should be a plain one and that you should stick to 
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it with fervour. For the first time in its whole history the Liberal 
party upon the verge of a General Election is provided with a quantity 
of detached criticisms of a retrospective order upon the conduct of 
diplomacy and war by the Government, but is unable to offer the 
nation any firm and intelligible alternative upon the great question 
of the day, or to lay down any bold formula whatever for the future. 
The position of Sir Edward Grey in absolving the Government from 
any fundamental reproach may be sound and patriotic; it may be 
everything that is admirable, only—it is not Opposition. The 
anti-khaki attitude of Mr. Labouchere and the Celtic fringe is 
nothing but Opposition, and its only defect is that it is quite im- 
possible. But either of these standpoints is more intelligible and 
respectable to the democratic mind, which insists upon being provided 
with something in black and white, than the official pose of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It is a pose in which the party re- 
sembles nothing so much as Mr. Meredith’s professor “ pecking ” at the 
Government “like a domestic fowl.’’ It is the whole business and 
has always hitherto been the unfailing achievement of an Opposition 
to discover the case against the Government of the day, and every 
Liberal capable of making a disinterested reflection in political 
philosophy must admit that it is the worst of all signs, when upon 
the eve of an appeal to the constituencies an Opposition is unable to 
state any consistent case against Ministers in simple and unanimous 
terms. If overwhelming arguments really exist against the return 
of the present Cabinet to power, the party which has failed to set 
out those arguments in convincing terms has proved itself more in- 
competent in its own functions in Opposition than it can show the 
Government to have been in their duties. The melancholy truth 
about the whole situation finds its real expression or exposure in the 
humiliating terror of an appeal to the country which possesses the 
whole party. 

Except in 1893, when Liberalism, after the rejection of the Home 
Rule Bill by the House of Lords, shirked for the first time with 
disastrous consequences a dissolution demanded by a constitutional 
crisis, the party has never been so much in dread of the results of a 
General Election as now. When a party whose sole claim to 
vitality can be nothing but a strong democratic mandate detects 
itself in the thought of dreading a General Election more than 
anything in the world, that in itself is the most utter condemnation 
of its condition. Mr. Gladstone’s legacy to Liberalism in the speech 
adopting the Newcastle programme nine years ago, included an 
explicit approval of shorter parliaments. When we find ourselves 
struggling to prolong the legislative coma of a moribund House of 
Commons in the sixth year of its existence, we can realise how much 


reason is given to the enemy to blaspheme, and how much more 
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lively and obvious is the case of the Ministerialists against the 
Opposition than is that of the Opposition against the Government. 
It would be idle, in short, to attempt any disguise of the too 


egregious fact that Liberalism has blundered the game and must pay 
the forfeits. 


Il. 


Since the General Election cannot be averted, the question is, 
whether it can be mitigated. Lord Rosebery, Mr. Labouchere, and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the types of Liberal Imperialism, 
Radical anti-nationalism, and official attitudinism, are alike 
almost equally responsible for the chaotic disrepute of the party, and 
its loss of the most remote prospect of gaining a majority at the 
polls. The urgent business of the Opposition is not so much to 
criticise the mistakes of the Government as to identify its own. 
Nothing can be clearer, in the first place, than that the crude frontal 
attacks upon Mr. Chamberlain have been the most futile tactics. 
The attempt to represent the Colonial Secretary as a designing monster 
has not only been ridiculously overdone from any sane point of view, 
but even for the lowest purposes of party expediency, it must 
be seen not only to have defeated its ends, but to have produced 
the opposite effect. Many men whose independent intellectual 
force is inconsiderable, have been made by the opportunities which 
poor criticism gives to the born debating instinct for reply, and 
Mr. Chamberlain is of the number. If the war has made him the 
most conspicuous person in public life, and if the effort of the 
Opposition to overwhelm him has only raised him higher than ever by 
a kind of hydraulic pressure, it is because in the Radical campaign 
against the Colonial Secretary, personal antipathy has always been 
more prominent than facts or principles. It is the supreme com- 
pliment to the power of a public man when the demoniac theory of 
him is adopted by his opponents. It is always a tribute to his 
eminence, and never an injury to his reputation; for, as Sydney 
Smith said that no one could possibly be so wise as Daniel Webster 
looked, no human being could be so iniquitous as Mr. Chamberlain 
is made to look in the impassioned harangues from below the 
gangway. Nothing was ever gained in English public life by 
representing one’s political opponents as sons of Belial, more damnably 
characterised, like Milton’s spirit, by the gift of speech. That Mr. 
Chamberlain was up to his neck in the Raid, and that his denials have 
only sunk him up to his lips in lies; that the Colonial Secretary deliber- 
ately lured Mr, Kruger into the war, worked consciously to make peace 
impossible, sold the honour of the Empire to the interests of capitalists, 
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and was never sincerely desirous of coming to a fair and quiet settle- 
ment with Pretoria—from a farrago of credulous abuse such as this the 
country turns with contemptuous disgust. Mr. Chamberlain, for his 
part, replies, which is perhaps the very worst of it. What is certain 
is that the almost insane bitterness, the histrionic suspicions, the 
melodramatic indictments of the campaign against tke Colonial 
Secretary have done their subject no harm, and have done the Liberal 
party no good. 

It is easy to see now how different a lino might have been adopted. 
Not only might Mr. Chamberlain’s honour have been left out of the 
argument, but it should have been assumed upon principles of good 
tactics, if not ef good faith, to be exemplary. Instead of endeavour- 
ing to convict him of having something disgraceful to conceal in 
connection with every question, and of living in a political tenement 
full of cupboards and with skeletons in all of them, it would have 
made the situation much simpler for the Liberal party and much 
more difficult for Mr. Chamberlain if he had been assumed to be the 
most guileless and trustful of men, naturally open and ingenuous 
in all his courses. The whole argument should have been confined to 
questions of methods, not of motives. The Colonial Office should 
have been attacked for its bungling, not for its profligacy, and should 
have been consistently charged, like most other departments of the 
Government, with sheer failure in the business of operative states- 
manship. Upon that practical basis skilful hands have rarely had 
such a chance of making out a case against the Ministry of the day, 
and it is the utter failure of the Liberal leaders to make any effective 
use of the opportunity which has shown them to be at least as incom- 
petent in their own sphere as Ministers themselves. ‘ How is Mrs. 
Kruger?” is the unique keynote of diplomacy which could have 
been used more effectively than the dark hypotheses concerning the 
Hawksley dossier. Even a rigidly fair opponent could have shown 
that the Colonial Secretary’s negotiations before the war were never 
strong, clear, and consistent in any sense until they began to be 
inspired by Sir Alfred Milner. It was never made sufficiently plain 
to Mr. Kruger and the world at large that England in simple 
fact was infinitely reluctant to go to war, but would make war 
without compunction and with all her strength, if her desire 
_ to put an end to the intolerable state of things in South Africa 
by peaceful means were treated for one instant as pusillanimous 
weakness. All this, of course, is easily written after the event, but 
that is the privilege of critics and Oppositions, and it is thoroughly 
legitimate argument. The Boers would probably have fought in 
any case rather than concede genuine equality to the Uitlanders. 
The position of any statesman in Mr. Chamberlain’s place would 
have been one of distracting difficulty, and to emerge with anything 
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like diplomatic success from the negotiations which Mr. Chamber- 
lain had to conduct would have taxed the utmost nerve and finesse 
of the most accomplished hand. But Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy 
—and apart from verbal triumphs in the House of Commons and 
the enviable function of pressing the Imperial signet-ring upon 
the Australian Constitution, his diplomacy was his real and vital © 
and personal business—can only be described as having been in 
itself not good, but bad. If the Colonial Secretary were attacked 
by a really skilful and unscrupulous enemy, he would be repre- 
sented not as a perfect Machiavelli, but as a Machiavelli man- 
qué. Upon the same ground of sheer weakness in operative 
statesmanship the Opposition would have had the advantage of build- 
ing its consistent case against the Government as a whole. ‘“ Thou 
need’st not make new songs, but say the old.” The Liberal party 
would not have had the trouble of inventing speeches to prove the 
unfitness of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues for their places when 
the same purpose could have been so much better served by inex- 
haustible extracts from the attacks upon Ministers by the minis- 
terial press. The opprobrium with which the British Constitution is 
loaded by a Conservative Prime Minister—the presence of a cipher 
at the head of the War Office of all departments at this of all times 
—the Manchester speeches of Mr. Balfour and his painful losses of 
temper and dignity in the House—all these are things of which an 
absolutely destructive use might be made in Parliament and the 
country, had the Opposition possessed in its ranks any man of force 
and wit. 

The future of South Africa is more important than the method of 
retrospective criticism which may be adopted as to the acts of the 
Government in connection with the war. It passes the wit of man 
perhaps to find a common denominator for the Liberal fractions in 
this connection, though it must be obvious that without some definite 
attitude with respect to the settlement the party cannot really hope 
to mend its hand for the October campaign. There can be no 
opposition to the incorporation of the Republics with the British 
dominions, for it is certain that such a position would be “ snowed 
under” by the country. To advocate another retrocession would be 
more disastrous at the coming General Election than was Local 
Veto at the last. To demand the removal of Sir Alfred Milner 
would be as unpopular and useless a course as could be devised for 
exhibiting Liberalism once more as out of all touch with the senti- 
ment of the Empire. It isa matter of course for every Liberal to 
declare that full civil rights, to be shared by Dutch and British alike 
in the absorbed territories, ought to be restored as soon as possible. 
But there is no supporter of the Government who will not be prepared 
to say the same thing. ‘“ As soon as possible ” isa phrase to which not 
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the faintest definition can be given by any living man at the present 
moment. It is reasonable for the Liberal Party to urge that all its 
traditions would incline it to restore the amplest exercise of a colonial 
constitution to the Transvaal and the Orange State at an earlier 
moment than Unionists would be likely to think desirable. It is 
equally reasonable for the country to fear, in view of the interaational 
perils that are always with us, that constitutional liberty beyond the 
Orange River and the Vaal might be restored too early by the Liberal 
party and without thorough evidence that the Dutch as a whole were 
prepared to accept freedom under the British flag in good faith. But 
it is idle to discuss the problem as if it were within the pale of pos- 
sibility that the country would consider for an instant whether 
the settlement might not be better placed after all in the hands of the 
Liberal party. The brutal truth is that the Liberal party in the 
immediate future will have no more influence upon the fate of South 
Africa than upon the phases of the moon. It is precisely with respect 
to the settlement that the Opposition is unable to oppose the policy 
of the Cabinet or to offer any intelligible alternative of its own. The 
party is as hopelessly divided in its views upon the results as in its 
opinions upon the origin of the war. A defeat of the Government at 
the polls would throw South Africa into the melting pot, and would 
infallibly lead to an outbreak among the Dutch of an agitation to 
which even a Liberal Ministry could never capitulate. For this 
reason above all the Government will not be defeated, but it is none 
the less certain that if the adverse results of the General Election to 
the Liberal party are to be minimised, its members must make it 
abundantly clear that they feel the situation in South Africa to be too 
grave to be gambled with, and that the great mass of the Opposition 
cannot lend itself to encouraging hopes among the Dutch which 
could never be gratified. In the present state of Liberalism to save 
ten or twenty or thirty seats in the House of Commons by strengthen- 
ing to the utmost the criticism of the operative statesmanship of the 
Government and by moderating both the mere abuse of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and the indiscriminate excuses for the Dutch, is the best the 
party can hope to achieve. It must strive with every fibre to save as 
much of its forces as possible for the chapter of polities which will 
open when the present has closed. Liberalism must shoot its 
Niagar—but “after”? That is the real question that will be 
raised for a broken party by the General Election. 


ITI. 


There is no reason to despair of the future of Liberalism. It 
is, on the contrary, as certain as anything still below the horizon 
can well be that the next few years will witness a renaissance 
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of the spirit of reform comparable with the great revivals of 
1868 and 1880. There is no real reason to think that the party 
system is breaking up in England any more than in America, and 
the turn of Liberalism will come again in time as that of the Demo- 
crats ultimately did after the Civil War. There is nothing in English 
life really calculated to produce the groups which exist in France, 
where there is practically no legislation; or in Germany, where 
there is no responsible Government. There is no such comparative 
equalisation of wealth in this country as exists across the Channel, and, 
on the contrary, the disparities of level in the distribution of prosperity 
are still as great as in any country in the world with the exception of 
the United States. The old line of cleavage between those who have 
less and those who have more, those who fight for fresh advantages 
and those who resist the imposition of new burdens is not only certain 
to reopen in this country before the new century has completed its 
first lustrum—it will probably appear as a wider and a deeper fissure 
than at any time since Chartism. The Unionists will get their enor- 
mous majority at the General Election. Any wise Liberal would 
say, “Let them!” There has not often been a moment when one 
party in the State had less cause to envy the accession of the other to 
power or more reason to congratulate itself upon being free from the 
responsibility. What is the real prospect of the country ? 

It is precisely such as to make it undesirable, even if it were pos- 
sible, that the Liberal party should be in office during the near 
future. For one thing, to take the most obvious question first, 
that of the South African settlement, it is by no means certain 
that within any tolerable period there is going to be any real 
settlement in South Africa, and if it could be imagined for a moment 
that the Liberals were in power when the possible failure of the 
war to effect a good understanding between the two races might 
become lamentably clear, the existence of a Radical Government 
would be blamed, justly or wrongfully, for the miscarriage of hope, 
and nothing more powerfully calculated to damn the reputation of the 
party beyond all redemption could be conceived. This may be but a 
remote danger. It is one that is much better escaped than risked, 
and the present Government had far better be left to wipe up their 
own mess in that quarter of the world. But even if we were to sup- 
pose that all would draw out as smoothly as silk in South Africa, the 
position of the Unionists after the next General Election would 
become, in its third session at latest, as difficult as any party with an 
unmanageable majority, too large either to stimulate its leaders or be 
stimulated by them, has ever had to occupy. They will come back 
to office at a moment when the reaction from Imperialistic emotions 
is setting in, and when the country is only beginning to count the 
cost. Any Government will not be long in office after the General 
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Election before it must face the fatal conjunction of unprecedented 
taxation and a shrinking revenue. Sir William Harcourt will not 
have the slightest reason to covet the position of his successor, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the contrary, will have good 
reason to envy Sir William his debating opportunities. It is 
apparent that unless domestic reform is to be altogether renounced 
or the attempt to maintain our naval supremacy abandoned at a 
moment when the expenditure of other Powers upon their fleets is 
increasing in geometrical progression, the master-issue of the future 
will be finance as unquestionably as that of the past was the franchise. 
What are the Unionists todo? They cannot keep Lord Salisbury for 
ever. The Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Goschen are extinct volcanoes. 
Mr. Balfour never was in any sensea volcano. Apart from Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the Ministerialists will presently possess not a single figure 
in their ranks capable of grappling with a stern national problem; 
and a party cannot exist by Mr. Chamberlain alone. The Unionists 
are perfectly aware that the organisation of the Empire is out of 
date. The war has shown that except for the one great asset, the 
courage and common sense of the nation as a whole, the country is less 
fitted to cope with a European conflict than the most pessimistic of us 
had imagined. Administrative reform is no less needed than military. 
It is notorious that the stultification of the engineering branch of the 
navy is a cause of the most serious confusion in the fleet, and might 
be found in action to have destroyed the old supremacy in personnel 
upon which we rely more passionately than upon anything else in the 
world. The departments, the diplomatic and consular service, are 
officered like the army, and compared with the government services of 
Germany and France, or even of Russia, are as negligent, untrained and 
inefficient. In these matters the influence of democracy, or even of the 
middle classes, has yet to be felt ; and the task of Liberalism is only 
beginning. To wrest the whole machinery of the Empire from the 
monopolist clutch of a close oligarchy, which is the most degenerate 
element of the nation—which has lost the vigour and spirit that gave 
its class some natural right to power in the last century—this is one of 
the great tasks before the Liberal Party. But administrative reor- 
ganisation must cut through the interests indicated by Debrett at 
every turn, and will be resisted with all the obstinate exertion of 
influences so subtle, insidious, ubiquitous as to be almost irresistible, 
by precisely the same classes who obstructed the extension of the 
franchise. It was the Liberal Party which had to undertake army 
reform before. It will be found in the end that the Liberal Party, 
and no other, must undertake it again. The essence of the problem 
is the absolute necessity of throwing open careers for able and com- 
petent men not possessed of a private income or fashionable relations, 


(1) See the article “‘ We always are Ready,” p. 430.—Ep. 
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in the army, the fleet, in the higher ranks of the departments, in the 
consular and diplomatic services alike. England must energise her 
whole administrative organism by fresh blood in this way, and must 
make the unchecked current of national vigour circulate through the 
whole executive no less than the legislative system, or she will 
assuredly be beaten in the more silent but not less deadly struggle 
that goes on among nations between wars, as surely and irremediably 
as ever any people was visibly overthrown upon the field. Unionism 
is incapable of any reform of national reorganisation that goes to the 
root, because to attempt it would be to infuriate smart society. It is 
probably as incapable of making any further progressive domestic 
legislation of any primary importance; for, with the charges for the 
Services at their present figure, with the certainty of indefinite 
increases under that head, and, above all, with a revenue that has 
ceased to bound upwards, the present Government could only find 
funds for the further instalments of the Birmingham programme by 
taxing their friends. 

This will be the point of revival for the Liberal party. At the 
moment when the nation will feel the inevitable sickness of Imperial- 
ism with a swagger, Liberalism may, and, as will be shown presently, 
must unite to offer the nation an Imperialism with a difference. Simul- 
taneously the depression of trade and the return of that sense of 
social misery which was so emotional ten years ago and has become 
so dull during the fat years, the reappearance of all the old problems 
of poverty and discontent to grapple with, will restore the function 
of the Liberal party in domestic legislation; and this because all 
serious measures of social improvement in future must necessitate 
some drastic alterations in national finance. 

The depression of trade, therefore, helped by the inability of any 
government to maintain either its freshness or its good fortune 
during a second term of office, will give the turning point of the 
situation. There is little doubt that the commercial crisis is already 
in sight. The first unmistakable signs of it have already appeared 
in the ship-yards, the iron-works, the collieries. In all of them 
prices and employment seem to have just passed the top of the 
curve. The law of reaction makes it more probable than not 
that the pendulum will swing as far on one side as it had mounted 
upon the other, and that the bad years which are about to set in 
will be very bad years indeed. Nor does this calculation rest 
altogether upon abstract economic generalisations. For some years, 
we have practically not known what foreign competition was. We 
have begun to ask ourselves whether there was ever anything in 
it. Not only shall we feel the reality of foreign competition again, 
but we shall do so with a severity never experienced before. 
Where the former effects were done in the green wood, what 
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shall be done in the dry? In the last few years of booming 
trade America and Germany have largely increased and im- 
proved their whole apparatus of production. The latter has made 
the most remarkable additions to her carrying tonnage. Both are 
in a position not only to build their vessels in their own ports, but to 
compete with British shipyards. When the order for the Atbara 
bridge went out of the country, British ironmasters did not turn a 
hair. They were full of orders and could undertake no more, and 
foreign competition in the sense of taking the bread from British 
mouths, had no meaning. This will not be so always, nor even long, 
and the immensely developed productive facilities abroad which were 
equal to an emergency like that of the Atbara bridge, will presently 
begin to be felt when the pages of the British manufacturers’ order- 
book have ceased to be filled up with the same rapidity and at the 
same prices. The hands of our American and German competitors, like 
our own, have been full at home. When the slackening of domestic 
prosperity in all countries begins the next fight for foreign trade, it is 
well known that from the side of both our great competitors, and 
especially from across the Atlantic, a weight of supply will be thrown 
into the balance against us, which will bring us in several respects 
nearer to kicking the beam than we have ever been, and will revive 
the controversy upon foreign competition with a panic unknown 
before. It is then that the burthen of Imperialism will begin to 
make a raw on the back of the nation, and that England will realise 
how desperate must be her future struggle for her place in the world. 

When poverty and the unemployed, when strikes and reductions 
of wages, when the new Unionism and the Independent Labour 
Party—when all the old phenomena which we had almost forgotten 
begin to raise their ugly heads again, the Liberal Party will no 
longer have to rack its invention for expedients. Its old occupation 
will have returned with a vengeance. Furnaces blown out, ship-yards 
empty, collieries shut down, factories running short time, will be 
things to take the gilt off much of gingerbread. The unem- 
ployed will again clamour in the streets, and Liberalism will feel the 
atmosphere in which all democratic revivals flourish. But the 
Government will have no money for domestic legislation, for it will 
be unable to place the weight of the necessary taxation upon the 
shoulders of the classes who have returned it to power. The housing 
of the people, old-age pensions, the payment of members, that 
development of scientific and commercial education up to the highest 
level, which will be realised to be a matter of life and death—for 
all this the money will have to be found, and the old party struggle 
will re-form upon either side of the old line of cleavage between 
those who have more and those who have less. The next revival of 
the Radical spirit will carry the democratic demand past the point 
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at which Mr. Chamberlain will be able to induce his present party 
to compete; and finance will be the issue for Liberalism in the new 
era as was the franchise in the past. 


IV. 


The inevitable resumption by Liberalism of what Mr. Chamberlain 
will then describe as its predatory instincts, will be supplemented 
by an Imperialism with a difference. It needs no remarkable 
insight to perceive that the extreme sentiments upon this subject 
of the party will be compromised, and that a party equilibrium will 
be reached even in the question which has destroyed for the present 
all the power and prospects of the Opposition. The antagonistic 
wings who describe each other as Little Englanders and Liberal 
Jingoes are led to misunderstanding through exaggeration of 
terms. As a matter of serious fact, their views are perfectly 
compatible, and they will suceceed—after the General Election—in 
speaking a common political dialect. There is no longer a real 
Little England party. There is no Liberal Jingo party. In other 
words, there is no enthusiasm for expansion among Liberal Im- 
perialists; and there is no longer a school of scuttle even among 
the advocates of peace. The recent services of Lord Salisbury to 
Liberalism have never received due recognition, though they deserve 
to be hymned without ceasing. Not only has he saved the Oppo- 
sition from the inconceivable débdcle of a General Election in July, 
but it has not yet been realised how completely he has removed the 
principal stumbling-blocks from the path of Liberal foreign policy. 

He has settled the Egyptian question, which was a serious difficulty 
when Mr. Gladstone’s last Cabinet was formed. The South African 
war has solved the only other problem within the Empire upon which 
Liberals could diverge in action. Considering the ambiguous character 
of the connection between the Boer Republics and the Empire, that the 
Vitlanders were largely our own countrymen, and that the privileges 
of which they were deprived were such as even the most anti-khaki 
Radical in the place of Mr. Kruger would feel himself bound to 
concede—it is clear that a question more profoundly calculated than 
the war to paralyse the Liberal party has never arisen. When the 
campaign is over it will be perceived that there is no remaining 
question in Imperial policy which can involve anything like the same 
bewildering opportunities for the diametrically different application 
of identical principles. The problems of the future will not 
involve a war of expansion within the sphere of Imperial 
responsibilities like the Soudan expedition, nor a war of consolidation 
like the South African struggle. The question, in a word, will not 
be whether there shall anywhere be Imperial aggression, to which 
Sir Edward Grey will be found to be quite as firmly opposed as 
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Mr. John Morley, but how the Empire is to be maintained, and who 
is to pay—whether the taxation of the classes is to be increased, or 
the progress of legislation for the masses is to be stopped and the 
saving diverted to the services? What the answer of the Liberal 
party must be needs no saying. The nickname applied to the Little 
England school derived its point from the Transvaal and Egypt, and 
could scarcely have come to stick in connection with any other issues 
of Imperial policy. Even the Little England party does not desire to 
see the Empire as it stands, or will stand after the South African settle- 
ment, diminished by “ one dow] that’s in its plume.” Australian Feder- 
ation, and the rally of the whole Empire in the Transvaal struggle, have 
made converts of the most reluctant Radicals to the views of Greater 
Britain as at least a moral reality, which Mr. Morley, with a dismal 
lack of insight, declared, not so many years ago, to be fantastic and 
impracticable. As to the maintenance and closer union of the 
Empire, as it will find itself existing in a few months at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, there will be less difference between 
the Imperialist Right and the Radical Left of the Liberal party after 
the war than there had been for many years before. Mr. Bryan may 
stand upon an anti-expansionist platform in America, but even Mr. 
Labouchere would concede to anyone that such a policy is impossible 
here, where fishes might as well stand against water. We have 
expanded. That issue was settled a century and a-half ago, and there 
is no one in the Liberal party who wants to go back upon Chatham, 
any more than to go beyond Lord Salisbury in China. There is no 
Liberal who is not prepared to sink the last shilling in the navy, or 
who denies that we should have a better army and more volun- 
teers. There is no Liberal who wants to see our colonies part com- 
pany. There is no Liberal who wishes to abandon any market we 
have under the flag, or to see China partitioned among protectionist 
Powers, or to do anything that would increase the numbers of the un- 
employed by millions, and realise the social nightmare in this island. 
There will be no such difficulty, as may at present appear, in securing 
the adhesion of the entire Liberal party to the formula of Imperialism 
with a difference, and the country may realise sooner than is imagined 
that the more unfettered efforts of the Liberal party will have to be 
called in for any drastic military and administrative reform, if the 
Empire is to exist at all. 

But Liberalism not only needs faith both in Greater England and 
in the future of democratic reform at home. It needs fibre in its 
leaders. It must look after the General Election elsewhere than 
to Lord Rosebery, who suggests every cause and shirks every 
battle ; or to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whose ideal is to show 
how the reed may shake gracefully in any wind. The condition of 
the Liberal party after the General Election will be like that of the 
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Conservatives after 1880, but much more so. The position of poor 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will be like that of poor Sir Stafford 
Northcote, but again much more so. The natural consequence ought 
to be the appearance of the Lord Randolph of Radicalism, and nothing 
else is needed to begin the recovery of Liberalism from the first 
session of the new Parliament. Where is the man? Is he still 
waiting to emerge from the depths of the constituencies? Or can Sir 
Edward Grey bring himself to play politics as if it were tennis, and 
to realise that the greater game also requires dash as well as judg- 
ment. Or, now that the standing difficulties of Egypt and the 
Transvaal have been removed, and that Lord Rosebery is removed 
also, is it possible that Sir William Harcourt, so frequently decided to 
be an extinct volcano, is still capable of the brilliant and sustained 
eruption, suggested as an exhilarating possibility by his performance 
at the end of the session? It is useless to invoke democracy while 
its spirit is heavy with the surfeit of prosperity, but however over- 
whelming may be the new majority for the Government, the depres- 
sion of trade, the time of high taxes and low wages will come. Then 
they will begin to lose by-elections. Meantime it is for the Opposi- 
tion to face the General Election with what stoicism it may, and for 
all Liberals still capable of courage and calculation to stick to their 
stock and to hold on for the rise. 




















SOME WRITERS ON WAR. 


Or the many subjects at the choice of authors, probably the one most 
popular with nineteenth-century writers of fiction, and especially 
with novelists of the present day, has been the subject of war. The 
reason for this preference, and also for the popularity of war-fiction 
with readers, is not difficult to understand. Consider how infinitely 
varied, how inexhaustible is the material provided by the clash of 
contending armies; how entrancing such a subject may become in 
the hands of one who isa master! The servitude and grandeur of 
war, with its power of compelling tears, inspiring admiration or pity, 
and holding spellbound with terror, appeal every bit as strongly to 
the men and women of to-day as in the days of Alfred de Vigny, 
who, in 1835, in a strange collection of short stories first summed up 
the hardships and the compensations of military life. There is no 
subject so prominently and so permanently before our eyes as this 
one of fighting. War correspondents fan the flame of our instinctive 
interest in the struggles of armed men; newspapers show us almost 
daily that the time when, “ mentally, we shall disdain war and feel 
disgust in our hearts at its cold cruelties,” is still very far off. 

Works of fiction having warfare for their main interest have been 
on the increase since Tolstoy wrote Peace and War and Zola 
La Debacle. Some new contribution to the already large library of 
war novels is made, if not every month, at least many times in the 
year. So, too, it would seem to have been in past years, for there is 
hardly a leading or a popular novelist of the present day who has 
not written his war-novel or woven the ever-popular subject into 
one or other of his books. Those who have not touched on the 
subject would probably confess that, like Flaubert, they had been 
sorely tempted to do so at one period or other of their lives. 
Flaubert’s war-novel—and he seriously thought of writing one 
towards the end of his days—was to be a story in which 
Napoleon ITI. was to be represented passing in his calash with bowed 
head in the midst of the maledictions of his soldiers—an ironical 
picture which he pictured to himself would make a superb conclusion 
for his book. The list of writers on war is, therefore, a long one, and 
contains the names of authors of many nationalities. They describe 
almost as many wars as there are nations—great wars in which 
hundreds of thousands of men, sometimes of the same blood, have 
been brought face to face; small wars such as powerful nations often 
wage upon weak or uncivilised ones; wars of the past and wars of 
the present. One thing we shall note in looking down this long list, 
and that is the large number of French writers who appear upon it; 
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also the frequency with which the Franco-Prussian War has been 
selected. And if we read with care the books which some of these 
writers have written, it will not be long before we see how high is the 
standard of excellence in this branch of literature. Whether writing 
of the Franco-Prussian War, like MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte 
in Le Deésastre,’ or of the wars of the Napoleonic period, like 
M. Paul Adam in that powerful story Za Force,? Frenchmen will be 
found as a rule to make the best writers of military novels—not 
military novels as many understand them, but those carefully written 
studies which give us in fictional form the very atmosphere of 
warfare. 


i, 


In their quiet retreat at St. Helier, MM. Paul and 
Victor Margueritte—the sons of that gallant General Margueritte 
who, after making a great reputation in Algeria as administrator, 
was killed near Sedan in 1870—continue the important work on the 
Franco-Prussian War opened by the publication of Le Désustre 
some two years ago. Surrounded by piles of volumes, unpublished 
diaries and notes sent to them by correspondents just as they were 
hastily written in the intervals of fighting twenty-nine years ago, 
the two brothers sift the material for their new stories. Les Troncons 
du Glaive, which will be published about the end of the year, will 
have for subject the National Defence of 1871, up to the time of the 
Armistice. The period was one at which France was making the 
most stubborn resistance to the Prussians; the Army of the North, the 
Army of the East, and the two Armies of the Loire were fighting 
with desperate courage. They were defeated, it is true, but owing 
to the incompetence of the leaders, not to want of courage on the 
part of the men. With each of these armies MM. Paul and Victor 
Margueritte locate a member of a French family—symbolical of the 
nation whose sons are fighting for the country—and to this family 
comes news of the progress of events. The common soldier and 
peasant will be studied in Les Trongons du Glaive. La Commune will 
complete a trilogy of stories; but there will be a fourth volume 
embracing a number of documents of historical interest, a pendant to 
their novels. The task undertaken is one arduous in the extreme, 
but few writers are better qualified than they are to accomplish it 
successfully. The artistic temperaments of the two brothers are in 
such accord that they can collaborate like a second Jules and 
Edmond de Goncourt; the younger brother, Victor, has a minute 


(1) Le Désastre. Par Paul et Victor Margueritte. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
1898. 
(2) La Force. Par Paul Adam. Paris: Paul Ollendorff. 1899. 
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knowledge of military matters gained as an officer in the French 
Army before he took to literature ; both possess that military spirit 
which comes of being born of a military family and educated in 
military circles. 

When the first step was taken in the preparation of Le Désastre 
four years ago there were many things which might have deterred 
them from commencing such a series of novels as those mentioned 
above. Judging by the experience of certain eminent French writers, 
it is not always discreet for a Frenchman to write on that source of 
so many bitter hatreds, the Franco-Prussian War. The stubborn 
resistance offered to the revision of the trial of Captain Alfred 
Dreyfus showed what blind confidence is placed in the French army, 
so it is not surprising that certain people should regard with suspicion, 
nay, should even be hostile to a writer who presumes to criticise the 
actions of its chiefs. To show the errors of those under the Empire, 
to reveal the superiority of the Prussian forces,is frequently construed 
by one party or another in Paris into sympathy with a nation which 
is as much as ever the object of bitter hatred on the part of a large 
number of Frenchmen. Instances of writers who have been taken 
to task for being too outspoken are not wanting. A few years ago 
M. Octave Mirbeau was attacked by the so-called patriots for giving 
a somewhat gloomy picture of the Franco-Prussian war in a single 
chapter of his novel Le Calvaire.1 As the author says in a preface to 
a new edition of that book: “There is a certain class of people in 
France who are only too ready to condemn an author asa sacrilegious 
person, an iconoclast, a German spy, if he dare to express pity, to be 
moved at the slaughter of the youth of the country, or if it is believed 
his work will be translated into German.” That is also the experience 
of some historians. M, Alfred Duquet, whose close study of the war 
of 1870-71 for nearly twenty years has resulted in his being recog- 
nised as one of the most trustworthy authorities on the subject, was 
severely handled by a certain section of the Paris press when, in 
1880 or 1881, he published Preschriiler, Chalons, Sedan. Three years 
before a similar scandal was raised by his first military study, La 
Légende de Magenta, in which he showed that MacMahon, on June 5, 
1859, narrowly escaped losing the battle. A better example even 
than either of these is the case of M. Emile Zola, whose La Débdcle has 
been the object of more adverse criticism in France than any other 
novel published during the last thirty years; hostility to his work, by- 
the-by, which was foreseen by its clairvoyant author years before a 
line of it was written. But the authors of Le Désastre did not fear 


(1) Le Calvaire. Par Octave Mirbeau. Paris: G. Charpentier. 

(2) See Preface to Paris, La Capitulation et L’Entrée des Allemands. Par Alfred 
Duquet. Paris: Fasquelle. 1899. 

(3) See L’ Evolution Naturaliste. Par Louis Desprez. Paris: Tresse. 1884. 
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criticism of this kind ; they pushed on with their work of making the 
past live again. And strange to say, though they also revealed the 
errors committed preparatory to and during the course of hostilities 
between France and Germany, they wounded the feelings of no one. 
On the contrary, their work was universally praised for the hope it 
inspired. However, the reasons for this change in the ordinary 
course of events were easy to be seen. Apart from the fact that they 
are the sons of a French general killed in fighting the inveterate 
enemy and in a measure above suspicion, the “patriots” were otherwise 
occupied. The novel was published within a few days of M. Zola’s 
Paris, immediately preceding that intervention in the Dreyfus case 
which brought the great realist and all that he had written into 
exceedingly bad odour. Amid such circumstances one is not 
astonished that the work of the young French writers—which 
without doubt can be recommended as a capital antidote for the 
pessimism prevailing in modern France,a state of the public mind 
which some contend is a result of the disasters of 1870-71, but which 
Mr. Bodley considers as a sign that there is something essentially 
wrong in the government of the country—not only escaped adverse 
criticism, but was received as a patriotic work, almost with enthusiasm ; 
in contradistinction, of course, to the much-disparaged novel by 
M. Emile Zola. Now, undeniable as it is that La Déddcle gives a 
very bad idea of the French soldier and a general impression of 
sadness, whereas Le Désastre has hope for its keynote, and though 
the horrible may for some tastes be given too prominent a place in 
the former book, the truth of M. Zola’s study of the war cannot be 
doubted. To accuse an author of being unpatriotic because he has 
painted a@ true and energetic picture of one particularly gloomy 
phase of the Franco-Prussian War, is absurd. The Chalons Army 
was well named the armée de Ja désespérance, and no one with a 
regard for historical exactitude can deny that the soldiers of which it 
was composed were led to the slaughter by incompetent generals of 
the type of that General Bourgain-Desfeuilles of the novel, who 
questions a peasant to know whether the Meuse did not pass 
Buzancy; that they were badly fed, or in some cases not fed at all; 
and they were in such a state of hopeless disgust at the apparently 
aimless advance and retreat that it will surprise no one to hear some 
threw aside their rifles and knapsacks. M. Zola draws a picture of 
war from the point of view of the common soldier, capable at times, 
it may be, like Jean Macquart, of great tenderness, but more often 
brutal to the extent of the horse-killing incident—one of the most 
revolting episodes in the novel. He has told a plain, unvarnished 
tale of war, containing many things which may be unpleasant, but 
also many things which are excellently done, not the least of which 
is his portrait of Napoleon III., “that sentimental dreamer silent in 
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the sorrowful waiting for destiny,” whose cadaverous face was seen 
by Maurice in the house of Madame Desroches at Falaise. 

Let those who prefer a less sad picture than M. Zola’s read 
Le Désastre. Besides the horrible—inseparable from the subject— 
it will be found to contain much which is charming. There is one 
character especially, that of Captain Lacoste—good-natured, honest 
Lacoste, with a soldier’s fondness for his horses Musette and 
Conquérant, and his dog Titan—which draws forth our affection and 
esteem. And there are other military types sufficient to form a 
gallery, such as the stubborn, fiery, proud and despotic D’Avol ; 
Major Blache, the “ tough-looking old man with a ruddy com- 
plexion,” ever eager for the fight; the gossip Lieutenant Marquis; 
the giant Major Couchorte, advocate of the sword and a dashing 
cavalry charge ; and the patient, passively obedient Restaud, besides 
many others, good and bad in character, common to armies of all 
nations. Side by side with inspiriting and pleasing characters in 
this record of the Franco-Prussian War from the time of the declara- 
tion until the capitulation of Metz, one must expect to find, of 
course, a certain amount of sadness consequent upon the war, the 
heartrending incidents of which are supposed to pass _ before 
Pierre Du Breuil, an orderly officer of the Minister of War, who is 
presented to the reader as the type of the conscientious French 
officer of birth and education of the time of the Empire. The 
description of the “stagnation of the army in the rain and the mud” 
under the walls of the Lorrain town, so many weary months 
surrounded by the enemy, the patient waiting for a sortie which 
they were destined never to make, and the struggle between the 
sense of discipline—so strong in the French Army—and the desire 
to break through the enemy’s lines which is experienced by certain 
officers suspicious of Marshal Bazaine’s honesty of intentions is the 
most convincing part of that officer’s experiences. 

In contradistinction to the method which M. Zola has followed 
in La Deébicle, MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte have told their 
story in a series of vivid episodes, certainly the most artistic method 
in which to treat the subject of a great historical war. Nothing 
finer can be found in modern war-fiction than their description of the 
battles of Borny, Rezonville, Saint-Privat, and Noisseville. We see 
squadrons charge and crumble on the horizon against the thin line 
of the enemy—the return of the survivors in tragic confusion—the 
tumult of the troops in hand-to-hand conflict—we hear the low 
moaning of dying and wounded men on battle-fields, over which 
move in the indecisive lights of night the faintly outlined forms of 
infirmary attendants and chaplains. There is one battle scene 
worthy of being given here, and in the original, too, for it is 
characteristic of the style of these French writers. I refer to the 
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charge in which Lacoste, the friend of Du Breuil, is killed by 
Frenchmen, who, because of his light blue tunic, mistake him for 
one of the enemy. Du Breuil and Lacoste are together just before 
the charge is made. 


“ Tls se regardérent pour la seconde fois. Leurs Ames, véritablement fraternelles, 
se pénétraient l’une l’autre, a cette heure supréme. Du Breuil songeait aux 
paroles de Lacoste, 4 Saint-Cloud, dans la chambrette. . . . La guerre, la guerre 
bénie qui refait des nerfs, des muscles, du sang! Ainsi donc elle était venue, 
triomphante, avec son cortége de vertus : ]’endurance, la solidarité, l’héroisme. 
Elle purifiait leurs vies de ces charbons ardents. Et l’heure sublime sonnait, 
Vheure du sacrifice! Une frénésie joyeuse les transporta. Ils sentaient en eux 
des énergies obscures, et le sang rouge des ancétres battit, frémissant, dans leurs 
veines, 

“Un général se précipitait. ‘ Chargez!’ ordonna-t-il. De toutes les poitrines, 
les deux syllabes du cri farouche jaillirent et, comme un ressort qui se détend, la 
brigade partit, lancée devant elle par une force irrésistible. Coup sur coup, saut du 
ravin, saut de la route, et lances basses, l’immense ligne gravissait la pente con- 
traire. 

“ Grisé du méme vertige qui l’emportait naguére 4 Forbach, Du Breuil galopait 
d’un branle furieux, a la hauteur de Lacoste. Ah! le vent de la course! l’ivresse 
folle. . . . Leurs chevaux’s’allongeaient, frappant le sol de foulées égales. Parfois 
méme Conquérant et le mecklembourgeois fraternisaient, se cognant le nez de 
petites morsures amicales. Dans un brouillard épais, voile de poussitre et de 
fumée, ils galopaient toujours, sans rien voir. Des mottes de terre volaient. Ils 
entendirent confusément une décharge de mousqueterie, puis de longs hourras, 
suivis d’une immense clameur. 

“<< Halte! halte!’ commandérent des voix.—*Ce sont des Francais, je vous 
dis!—Non! non! Chargez!— Dragons d’Oldenbourg! A droite. Appuyez 4 
droite!’ 

“ Et tandis qu’un flottement se produisait sur la ligne de bataille, l'aile gauche, 
en avant de laquelle foncaient Lacoste et Du Breuil, s’abattit 4 l’aveugle en plein 
hourvari de mélée. Des cris affreux s’¢levérent. Les dragons de Legrand aux 
prises avec les dragons prussiens, trompés par la veste bleue des lanciers, se 
croyaient assaillis par des uhlans. Affolés ils pointérent dans le tas. Le désordre 
était alors 4 son comble. Les régiments confondus tourbillonnaient, dans un 
corps a corps frénétique, un tumulte inoui. 

“Lacoste avait dépassé Du Breuil, et debout sur ses triers—qu’il était grand 
ainsi !—il se ruait a l’attaque d’un officier prussien, le sabre haut. Mais se 
méprenant a la veste fatale, des dragons francais l’entourérent. Les cris étranglés 
de Du Breuil, presque muet d’horreur, se perdaient dans le fracas assourdissant. 
Et sous ses yeux, avant méme qu’il efit pu fondre sur les assassins, son ami, haché 
de coups de taille, percé dans le dos d’un coup de pointe, se renversait bras ballants, 
sur la croupe de Conquérant, chatouillé, qui rua, Au méme moment un grand maré- 
chal des logis surgissait, qui d’un moulinet foudroyant faisait place nette. Trop tard ! 
Son regard croisa celui de Du Breuil, et le temps d’un éclair, dans l’odieux 
vacarme, dans le délire de la mélée, les deux hommes, le cceur crevé, penchérent 
la téte, avec un sanglot déchirant. 

“ Tlss’éloignaient maintenant, Du Breuil soutenant du bras gauche le buste lourd 
de Lacoste, le vétéran de Saint-Cloud tenant les rénes, et parant les coups. Mais 
aux premiéres secousses de la marche, une écume rose mouilla les lévres du blessé, 
Un profond soupir s’exhala ‘de sa poitrine. Lacoste murmurait : ‘ Des Frangais. . . . 
Tué par des Frangais. . . .’ Un flot de sang lui sortit de la bouche. L’eau pure 
des yeux devint trouble. Du Breuil sentit alors le buste se raidir et lui glisser 
des bras. Conquérant venait de s’abattre, une patte brisée. Et le long du cheval 
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qui hennissait de douleur, le grand corps maigre de Lacoste s’allongea, face au 
ciel, les bras en croix, comme un supplicié. 

“Un remous brusque emportait Du Breuil. Autour de lui des galops de 
panique, des chevaux sans cavaliers qui, par dizaines, venaient reprendre leur 
place dans le rang, des ruces d’hommes aux cris de bétes, des luttes fauves :— 
han! sourd des sabres prussiens qui frappent, du tranchant, éclair rouge des 
sabres frangais qui trouent, de la pointe. Il roulait comme une épave dans ce 
tourbillon de sang et de poussitre, péle-méle sans nom d’uniformes, ou six mille 
cavaliers de toutes armes s’¢gorgeaient avec une furie sauvage, sous le ciel bleu. 
Il allait devant lui, sans entendre, sans voir.”’ 


I believe that the nearest resemblance in English to the work of the 
Marguerittes is found in Stephen Crane’s episode of the American 
Civil War. There is a certain similarity between the style of the 
French writers and the style of the author of Zhe Red Badge of 
Courage: a certain striving after distinction in language or simile, as 
for instance when the Marguerittes write of shells as “steel birds” 
and the American calls them “ strange war flowers bursting into fierce 
bloom.” But here the resemblance ends. Whereas Le Deésastre is 
principally valuable as an historical study of the first part of the 
Franco-Prussian War, The Red Badge of Courage, despite its 
crudities, has a distinct importance as a psychological study. Stephen 
Crane laid hold of one of those ideas which occur but rarely to writers 
when he undertook to describe a raw American youth leaving his 
mother’s farm to take part in the war against the rebels, his flight 
upon his first engagement, his return to the regiment with a lie in his 
mouth, his constant fear of his comrades discovering he had acted the 
part of a coward, and, finally, how the good overcame the bad so that 
he became, not only in his own eyes, but in the eyes of the world, an 
honourable and a brave man. The situation is as telling as that pre- 
sented in Boule de Suif. One of his last stories, Active Service, does not 
compete with this work of his youth as a study of war. Asa novel 
it is infinitely better. Our thoughts are centred not on war but on 
Rufus Coleman and Margery Wainwright and Nora Black ; we are 
thinking wholly of the excellence of the situations and wondering 
what next is going to happen, not of the glory of battle. The hero 
is on active service, but, as Crane says, it is: “An active service 
of the heart.” 

I have said that the principal value of Ze Désastre is historical. 
This would be correct if for one thing only: the delineation of the 
character of Marshal Bazaine. Though that strange man is 
throughout kept in the background, the reader merely catching 
glimpses of him here and there as he flits across the stage, a better 
idea is obtained of him than if the authors had undertaken a detailed 
description of his character and appearance. The Marshal of France, 
with a face like a bulldog, a rounded back and thick-set loins, which 
gave him the appearance of a rustic, rises up before us in all the 
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strangeness of his enigmatical character. Readers of Le Désastre will 
find an answer to the question as to whether he was or was not a 
traitor to his country. If I were asked to sum up the character of 
Bazaine from his words and deeds as presented to us by MM. Paul 
and Victor Margueritte, I could not do better than quote the words 
of one of the ablest of living French historians, M. Arthur 
Chuquet :— 


“Bazaine avait la bravoure, le sang-froid, l’indifférence au péril; mais il 
n’avait ni l’activité, ni l’énergie, ni aucune des qualités du général en chef et, dans 
le secret de son cceur, il comprenait que le fardeau dépassait ses forces. . . . Pro- 
fondément égoiste et songeant & lui-méme plus qu’a la patrie, cauteleux, ne faisant 
que de petits calculs et n’employant que de petits moyens, n’allant jamais droit au 
but et ne se fixant jamais un but préeis, dictant 4 dessein des instructions 
qui manquaient de netteté, ne s’exprimant que d’une facgon ambigué, avec 
reticences et restrictions, prodiguant les si et les mais, jaloux du commandement 
et dépourvu d’autorité, incapable de parler ferme et d’imposer l’ob¢issance, in- 
vitant au lieu d’ordonner, se plaignant de ses généraux en leur absence, n’osant 
les reprimander ou les punir, cherchant3néanmoins 4 rejeter sur eux une part de 
responsabilité qui l’écrasait, et les associant avec adresse 4 ses actes, titonnant 
toujours, attendant les événements, comptant sur le hasard, s’abandonnant 4 la 
fortune qui l’avait jusqu’alors favorisé, tel était Bazaine.” } 


II. 


Nearly seventy years before the downfall, how different was the 
picture! Inspired with an ideal to triumph over the enemies of the 
Latin race, the nation rose to arms and followed with infinite trust 
the Corsican adventurer. “La peau du pays s’hérissait d’hommes en 
marche, tels les poils d’une béte furieuse.” Natives of Touraine, 
Bretons, Picards, Marseillais, and Parisians followed the victorious 
eagles of Napoleon Bonaparte from province to province, killing 
without mercy, and themselves expecting no quarter ; violating 
maidens, pillaging, glorying in bloodshed and disorder. 

It is this period—the period of some of Napoleon’s most brilliant 
victories —that M. Paul Adam has described for us in La Force. He 
heard from his father’s lips stories of the adventures of his grand- 
father, who followed the Emperor from the Boulogne Camp to 
Smolensk. Others in the military circle in which he passed his youth 
filled his mind with the spirit of those days of violence. Setting to 
work to describe this period faithfully, he produced a novel (under the 
influence of Stendhal, surely ?), which is the glorification of energy 
and egoism, as fine a picture of the national awakening as has been 
written. One thing only, perhaps, in these six hundred closely- 
printed pages will strike the critical reader as extravagant, unreal, 
and that is the thesis which he has developed with so much care in 
his story. Bernard Héricourt, the hero, and his half-sister, Aurélie, 


(1) La Guerre. Par Arthur Chuquet. Paris: Chailly. 1898. 
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the wife of M. de Praxi-Blassans, a diplomatist, and friend of M. de 
Talleyrand, love one another. Chateaubriand’s René and the fatalist 
literature of the day has influenced her. Struggling against her 
passion, she chooses for her brother a wife, Virginie, whose thoughts 
she guides, and through whom she and Bernard love. ‘“ Moi, moi,” 
Aurélie seemed to say to him, “je vis dans son beau corps pour te 
sentir palpiter de gloire, héros, mon frére! . . . Et nous restons 
purs!” This curious idea runs through the book with disenchanting 
persistence, true though it be that this latent, unnatural passion 
serves at the outset as one of the leading motives for Bernard 
Héricourt’s desire to become a great soldier, as great as Napoleon him- 
self, and leads indirectly to those magnificent descriptions of military 
life which give to La Force its true value. 

This sensuous, brave Bernard Héricourt, at times revoltingly 
cruel, at others as gentle as a woman, is a strange character. As a 
non-commissioned officer in the Army of the Directory, nearly all his 
thoughts were for his character, his mind, which he sought to form 
after the model of Scipio and of Marius. The Roman ideal was his 
constant guide. “ What would Cxsar have done in my place?” he 
asked himself on many occasions. When, later, he belonged to the 
Grande Armée, after being cashiered for expressing his opinions in 
public on Bonaparte’s methods—to him revolting—his ideal was 
still the same. Owing to family reasons, the chief among which were 
the saving of Praxi-Blassans, his brother-in-law, from a disgrace 
similar to his own, and the safeguarding of the interests of the Maison 
Héricourt, which supplied the army with flour and leather, he bowed 
before his great rival, but he still retained his opinions and his 
ambition. ‘Killed by a discharge of artillery,” he thought, when 
back in his old regiment as a major, “ Napoleon would make room for 
the most glorious, himself (Bernard),” whose Roman character would 
astonish history. . . . He deluded himself with this dream—already 
his master—amidst the slopes of forests, and amidst the tumult of 
the squadrons obedient to his gesture. In 1806, when in Germany, 
a colonel of dragoons and Knight of the Legion of Honour, he thought 
himself the hero charged to carry out the Latin destiny. His friend 
Cavrois was about to become a Counsellor of State, Praxi-Blassans was 
to be Minister in London; he would quickly become a general, and, 
later, after an 18 Brumaire, they would elect him Consul. Slowly 
this ambition took possession of him to the exclusion of his love, and 
even of family affections. It animated him during furious cavalry 
charges at Maesskirch and at Austerlitz, it nerved his arm for the fight 
up to the day of his death on the field of battle at the age of thirty. 

La Force sings of war on hundreds of its pages. Grape-shot 
hurtle through the air, the odour of powder fills our nostrils, the 
crackle of musketry and the boom of cannon deafen our ears. Rapid 
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visions pass before our eyes: thousands of men tramping through the 
mud in pursuit of the enemy, a vast multitude passing over hills and 
plains, through dales and woods; the encounter comes at last, after 
days of waiting, and then, as at Schongraben, where many of the 
wounded were burnt alive, the horrors of war. Those who calmly 
read of war in their newspapers have very often no conception of the 
results. A certain number of men on both sides were killed and 
wounded—that is all they see. What if they read that “a lieutenant, 
his lower jaw and tongue missing, was holding his head back, so as 
not to rub the shreds of his cheeks against the irritating cloth of the 
collar of his tunic . . .” and that “one could have counted the upper 
row of teeth, decayed and black, in the flesh of his mouth, which a 
cut from a sabre had parted in two, doubtless at the very moment 
he was shouting” ? Or suppose they read that “a major, stretched 
on a dray covered with straw, had had both legs carried away at the 
knee by a shell”’? Better still, imagine they could see the long files 
of wounded men carried to the ambulance crying like children, some 
with their stomachs opened, others with legs shot away, lamenting 
their homes, often cursing their sovereign. Would they then be so 
light-hearted over the latest despatches from the front? It is easy 
to forget these things. The enthusiasm of victory, experienced either 
by soldiers after an encounter or by those at home who read of their 
exploits, is more than sufficient to make us forget. There are pages 
in La Force terrible to read, pages also which make us thrill with 
the victory, the heroism narrated upon them. 

M. Paul Adam has drawn in this novel a remarkable picture, not 
only of military France in her hour of triumph, but of a certain 
section of the fashionable society of Paris of the days of Napoleon. 
There are characters, too, which linger in the memory long after the 
book is placed aside. Aurélie speaks to us in the language of the 
“ Incroyables,” suppressing her Rs, laying stress on her Os and on 
her As—“ La si.mante mélancolie de la nature convient a ton visage 
anzélique, Ca.oline... ”; the terrible M. Heéricourt, Bernard’s 
father, blind, choleric, malicious, weighs his éews in his money-scales, 
and reviles his children ; his daughter Caroline counts her chances of 
commercial success in flour, in leather, and in coal; the ironical, acute 
M. de Praxi-Blassans unfolds the political situation and foretells the 
downfall of Napoleon. 


ITI. 


There was published almost simultaneously with Le Désastre 
another work on the Franco-Prussian War, La Guerre telle qu'elle est," 
the first part of which is of considerable interest, as it relates the 


(1) La Guerre telle quelle est (Campagne de 1870—71): Metz, Armée du Nord, Come 
mune. Par Lieut.-Colonel Patry. Paris: Mongredien et Cie. 1898. 
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author's personal experiences with the Army of the Rhine, thus 
covering almost the same ground as MM. Paul and Victor 
Margueritte’s novel, once that the army of Marshal Bazaine has taken 
refuge under the walls of Metz. Bearing the stamp of strict veracity, 
Lieut.-Colonel Patry’s account of the campaign is extremely useful, 
for it allows of a comparison being made between it and the picture 
which the novelists have given us, besides assisting us to solve certain 
problems, the consideration of which arise out of the perusal of works 
of fiction in which war is described. 

It is saying much for Lieut.-Colonel Patry’s honesty that he does 
not hesitate in his book to lay bare his own faults. He relates the 
exact circumstances under which, in 1870, he, then a lieutenant, came 
to leave for Sedan with a convoy of three hundred soldiers, thence 
proceeding to Thionville and Metz. Acting without orders from his 
major, he tells us, he took the place of a middle-aged lieutenant who 
was more inclined to stop at home than to see active service, and 
trusted to the circumstances of war to hide his fault. No sooner had 
he reached Thionville than there commenced that incessant and 
apparently needless movement of troops with which readers of 
Le Deésastre have already been made familiar. He moved with his 
regiment to Sierck, thence to Colmen and Bouzonville, after which 
came the retreat under Metz, by way of Teterchen, Boulay, and 
Condé-Northen, the soldiers crowding in almost hopeless confusion on 
the rcads, becoming more and more demoralised on account of the 
bad weather, and exasperated because they had hardly as yet caught 
a glimpse of the enemy. And fresh instances, too, of the ignorance 
of the French leaders of the country through which they were passing, 
even of the constitution and situation of their own troops, are not 
wanting to complete the sad picture of the army settling down under 
Metz, there to languish for months, until capitulation and captivity 
overtook it. 

But more worthy of remark than these things are Lieut.-Colonel 
Patry’s descriptions of the fights and the observations which he makes 
upon them—observations which lead to certain conclusions, not with- 
out their interest, on the subject of psychology in war-fiction. One 
has heard so much in stories of war, those admittedly of the imagi- 
nation as well as those purporting to be true, of the state of mind of 
the heroes when in action, that one is curious to know to what extent 
the author’s psychology is correct. Supposing the hero to be an 
officer in active command, which is not infrequently the case, the 
writer’s inaccuracy may be gathered from Lieut.-Colonel Patry’s 
answer to the question as to what effect was produced upon him by 
his first engagement. 

“T should have a difficulty in replying,’ he writes, “because the effect was 
absolutely nil. During the whole time that we were under fire I was so occupied 
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with my men and with my duties that I really did not find a minute in which to 
feel my pulse and to know whether or no I had the fever of emotion. . . . I never 
for one moment thought of the possibility of receiving a wound. ...I have 
since asked several of my friends who, like myself, were under fire on August 14th 
for the first time, what kind of sensations they felt in this memorable circum- 
stance, and all have appeared to me to be of the same opinion as myself.” 


One can conclude from this, therefore, that there are only two 
methods to be followed in writing a psychological study of war: either 
it must be the personal description of a common soldier who, like 
Crane’s hero, has only to pull his trigger and obey orders, or that 
of a superior officer, like Pierre Du Breuil in Le Désastre, who is in 
a position to view war from a height, not being as a rule actively 
engaged in the fighting, and whose duties are of such a nature that 
they are rather favourable than otherwise to obtaining an accurate 
impression of what is happening. 

This is not the only matter of interest to novelists and their 
readers upon which the author of La Guerre telle qu’elle est throws 
light. Who has not read in a certain class of military novels of the 
hero doing gallant deeds before the eyes of the whole army ? In the 
histories of England and France many such examples are recorded, 
so that there is little wonder the novelist should go astray. Jor there 
is every reason for believing that these acts of bravery are wholly 
unsupported by facts. Such, at least, is the opinion of Lieut.-Colonel 
Patry on the subject. After one of the fights in which he was 
engaged, he hears of the death of Brigadier-General Brayer. The 
circumstances under which that officer met his death are recounted to 
him in five or six different ways, and he reflects upon the difficulty 
there must be in writing history. According to some, he was killed 
when trying to rescue his brigade at the moment it had encountered 
the main body of the enemy: others said that, seeing the troops 
hesitate, he had seized the flag of one of his two regiments and rushed 
forward, carrying everybody with him. Lieut.-Colonel Patry 
examines the facts and arrives at the conclusion that not one of those 
who spoke of the death of Brayer had seen him die, nor had those 
to whom they attributed the narrative! There is little wonder, there- 
fore, that he came to feel rather sceptical of the remarkable feats of 
arms recorded by history. 


‘‘T came to ask myself,” he writes, ‘‘ how a general-in-chief could lead his 
army to victory by his example, since that example (in the midst of the uproar 
of the battle, of the smoke fiom cannonades and fusilades) could hardly be seen 
by the few men who surrounded him. The Pont d’Arcole could have been quite 
as well captured by a captain of grenadiers, and the moral and material effect 
would have been the same for all the army, nearly the whole of which certainly 
did not see Bonaparte rush to the head of a company with a flag. The men who 
crossed the bridge under the fire of the Austrians would just as well have followed 
the captain as the general, both of equal energy. Our line of battle on August 16th 
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covered about ten kilometres. Who could have seen Bazaine drawing his sword 
and trying to lead his army, which numbered nearly 140,000 men engaged in the 
struggle? To whom, other than the officers of his staff, would his animation 
have been communicated! This belief became stronger in my mind as the war 
progressed, and I acquired the certainty that the majority of the brave deeds thus 
preciously noted by history were almost always invented.” 


A typical instance of how facts may be distorted, or at least 
exaggerated, somewhat after the fashion in which deeds of bravery 
have been distorted, occurs to me. The authors of Le Désastre give 
great prominence in the concluding chapters of their novel to the 
surrender of the colours to the Prussians after the capitulation of 
Metz. The officers and soldiers of some regiments are said to have 
even burnt some of the flags rather than they should fall into the 
hands of the enemy. That such was the case in one or two instances 
one does not for a moment deny, knowing the Marguerittes’ care for 
historical accuracy ; but has not too much importance been attached 
to these incidents? All the officers at Metz, according to Lieut.- 
Colonel Patry, found it very natural that the colours should be 
surrendered at the same time as the regiments, and hardly anybody 
thought of destroying them. Since there were no longer any 
regiments the flags no longer existed. Some years after the war he 
was astonished to see glorified those who, instead of delivering the 
flag of their corps to the enemy, burnt it. So heroic, so meritorious, 
did their action appear, that actually a picture was painted repre- 
senting the scene of the burning of the flags. I cannot help thinking 
that a great deal which is sensational and false in its note has been 
written on this subject. As Lieut.-Colonel Patry says, the flag of a 
regiment only has a raison d’étre when surrounded by troops to whom 
it symbolises the country ; the moment the regiment is disbanded the 
flag no longer exists, it represents nothing. 

Confirmation is to be found in La Guerre telle qu'elle est of the 
belief that had Bazaine, even when Metz was on the point of falling, 
cared to make a sortie, the soldiers of his army would have given an 
excellent account of themselves. The men were in fair condition 
until October, up to the tenth of which month distributions of food 
were almost regular. In the latter half of the month, it is true, 
bread ran out, but its place was taken by an extra supply of horse- 
flesh and a more abundant distribution of rice and dry vegetables ; in 
short, the men were always sufficiently nourished not to know the 
atrocious privations of a real famine, and their moral was good. The 
doomed army lacked neither courage nor ammunition; what were 
needed were horses to drag the guns into action ! 

Amid such distressing circumstances it is little wonder that there 
were officers who broke all bonds of discipline, and, rather than go 
into a captivity which had been forced upon them by a blundering, 
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perhaps treacherous chief, escaped from Metz. This problem as to 
the extent to which an officer should obey his superior is a difficult 
one to solve. MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte attempt it in their 
novel, but leave the reader to find the solution himself, to choose 
between the actions of three types of officers. Restaud represents the 
officer who believes in passive obedience under no matter what 
circumstances. “ Discipline,” he reminds his friend Du Breuil in 
one of their conversations, “ recollect that terrible and magnificent 
word written on the first page of the Service Intérieury—* Discipline, 
the principal force of armies.’” And so bitter is duty to him that he 
takes his own life. D’Avol is the type of the headstrong officer 
willing to obey up to a certain point, but who sees no reason for 
obeying the strict laws of discipline when all is lost through the 
treachery of his superior. He fights his way through the Prussian 
lines. Du Breuil prefers to suffer rather than break the bonds which 
bind him, though he is bound in honour to obey, it may be, only a 
traitor, and he goes into captivity. Which course is an officer to 
choose? Lieut.-Colonel Patry, when at Metz, did not hesitate for a 
moment: he acted somewhat after the fashion of D’Avol, and, it 
must be admitted, he gives some very good reasons for so doing. In 
company with a fellow officer he passed in disguise through the 
Prussian lines, under the guidance of a farmer well acquainted with 
the district, and upon reaching Lille he received such a flattering 
reception from his new chiefs and comrades that, he says, he saw he: 
had been right in considering his escape as a good action. Certainly 
that is not the ministerial manner of looking at the matter. But the 
author of La Guerre telle qu’elle est considers, after due reflection, that 
his action was meritorious, his conscience clearly telling him that he 
deceived no one, and that the fact of having procured for a company 
of an army in the provinces a willing captain, compensated to a great 
extent for the so-called disobedience to Bazaine. It may be that in 
theory there ought to be absolute obedience among the officers and 
men of an army, but that such a model army ever existed is extremely 
doubtful. In all armies there is too much “chin music,” and it was 
only human nature that some at Metz, like the youth in The Red 
Badge of Courage, should forget that “ Yer just one little feller 
amongst a hull lot of others, and yeh’ve got to keep quiet an’ do 
what they tell yer.” 

Frevertc Lees. 
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SIPODO AND BERNARD—1858 AND 1900. 


Wuire European statesmen are alarmed at the growing dangers 
which threaten civilised society, when murder of sovereigns is preached 
as a duty only too faithfully fulfilled, when the British Government 
itself has taken the unusual step of expostulating with Belgium upon 
the issue of the trial of Sipodo it may be well to roll back a few pages 
of history and see how other times met such problems. 

Sipodo’s mad and meaningless criminality has brought home to the 
English mind, always more amenable to concrete instances than to 
general propositions, the imminent dangers which rulers run when 
national passions are evoked. The calm observer in his study will 
not confound all Englishmen or all Frenchmen in one general con- 
demmnation, but if journalists shriek out that England or France has 
acted infamously and inhumanly, hot-headed fools are always at 
hand to apply such teaching to practice. And so with general 
denunciations of kings and princes. 

It is undoubtedly true that the Belgian press, in common with the 
whole Continental press, has published violent denunciations of the 
Transvaal war. It is an international question, and one that by no 
theory of states or peoples could be removed from the region of dis- 
cussion. It would be quite otherwise were it a matter solely English, 
one of internal administration or legal procedure affecting only the 
English themselves. Within its own confines a nation’s territory is 
its castle. However the right may be abused it is necessary to bear 
this distinction in mind, as the whole political doctrine of Non-Inter- 
vention, be it good or bad, rests on that broad and clear division. 
Not to recognise this principle is to throw us open to the inter- 
meddling of a Holy Alliance onee more. Put away appellate rights 
of Pope and Emperor and the internal independence of States follows 
as of course. 

Not that criticism should never be applied to even purely domestic 
acts in other States, but in commenting on the affairs of our neigbours 
we are surely bound to observe the rules of decency and moderation. 

How far these rules have been transgressed within the past two 
years the reader of English and Continental journalism need not be 
reminded. 

Sipodo’s case brings it cruelly home, and out of that mad and 
wicked outburst wisdom may draw some lessons. Not the least of 
these is, that guilt does not rest primarily with fools like Sipodo, but 
with those whose teaching set his poor weak brain on fire. These 
incendiaries are the real culprits. 

Great, however, as was the thrill of indignation which passed 
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through England at Sipodo’s attempt, greater indignation still was 
felt and shown at his trial and its accompaniments. 

His advocate indulged in fierce invectives against the voracious 
policy of England, spoke of the “war of bandits” in South Africa, 
denounced English greed of gold and lust of dominion, and called 
upon the jury to bear these things in mind. The prisoner was acquitted 
of the charge, but was declared a fit person to be disposed of by the 
Government until he reached majority, whether by detention in a 
reformatory or a criminal lunatic asylum as here, or how else as Bel- 
gian law allows. From this finding an appeal was entered, and no 
guilt having been found the State could not detain him pending the 
hearing as to whether his detention was or was not justified. He 
escaped and fled the country. All this conflicts with English notions 
of justice and law. 

But what most shocked, and rightly shocked, the minds of English- 
men was the indecent outburst of joy with which Sipodo’s acquittal 
was received by the Brussels people. They cheered and made merry 
over Sipodo’s escape too. It was hard to blame Englishmen for 
thinking that Sipodo was cheered because his intended victim was the 
Prince of Wales, Heir Apparent of the country whose conduct in 
South Africa had been denounced by their papers as grasping, tyran- 
nical, and unjust. With proper respect for the law it was thought 
that such demonstrations could not be, and great London papers took 
pride in showing how contrary to the sober habits of Englishmen are 
all such outbursts, and how like Continental cowardice it was to cheer 
the would-be assassin of a defenceless man. 

Self-dignity is promoted by self-approbation, and it is undoubtedly 
wise and well to fortify oneself by reflections on how well one behaved 
in trying moments, and remembering the decorous bearing of the 
fashionable audience in Sir John Bridge’s court when Dr. Jameson 
and his friends were before the magistrate, it was right and proper 
for the great organs of public opinion to upbraid the Belgians for 
their partisanship, and to praise the Lord for English fair play. 

But self-approbation ought, at the same time, to be held in check 
by the recollection of past lapses, and it is the glory of Englishmen 
that they are always ready to admit that their forefathers were 
wrong. 

This makes it easy to recall a little incident in modern English 
history which will show that English fair play and judicial reserve, 
though gifts of God, are neither innate nor inveterate. 

Indeed, the incident itself, rightly viewed, redounds to England’s 
credit. We all know how her shores were open to the oppressed of 
all nations when the reaction set in against the European settlement 
of 1815 and the contrivances of the wise men at Vienna who set up 
again the rickety thrones which the French had hurled down, and by 
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replacing Bourbons in power, “saved Europe,” as Mr. Fitchett tells 
us. We know, too, that the right of free discussion is an English 
civic crown on which none dare lay unholy hands. ‘True to these 
principles of liberty, England, under Lord Palmerston, was the 
nursery garden of conspiracies against tyrants. 

The year 1857 was in an especial degree a time of conspiratoria? 
industry. Orsini did not abuse the privileges of hospitality by wasting 
his time in Capuan relaxations. He worked hard. He and his 
“‘industrious crew,” cast out from Europe, made London their 
revolutionary workshop. As Count Walewski puts it in his despatch 
of January the 20th, 1858, “ It was in England that Pianori arranged 
the plan of assassinating the Emperor. It was from London that 
Mazzini and Campanelle directed the assassins whom they had 
furnished with English arms. It was there that the authors of this 
last plot leisurely prepared the means of murder, and it was from 
London that they quietly watched and directed the execution of their 
designs. Is English hospitality due to assassins? ‘The govern- 
ment of His Imperial Majesty do not complain that politicat 
opponents of his throne and dynasty should be harboured in England, 
and live secure in their opinions and in their very passions, What is 
to be a subject of expostulation is the open preaching of murder, 
assassination elevated into a principle and attempted in practice, the 
last attempt filling Europe with horror and dismay. Ought 
English law to allow and protect such a state of things? Ought 
English legislation to contribute its favours to designs like these, 
sheltering persons who by such atrocities place themselves beyond the 
pale of humanity, and declare themselves the enemies of all civilised 
order?” 

It may be well to give the official account of the occurrence which, 
according to Walewski, had been leisurely arranged in London. 
The Moniteur, of January 15th, 1858, thus tells the story :— Last 
evening, as their Majesties the Emperor and Empress arrived at the 
Opera House, three explosions of projectiles took place. The Emperor 
and Empress were unharmed. The Emperor’s hat was pierced by a 
splinter. An aide-de-camp was wounded. ‘Two footmen were also 
wounded. One horse was killed, and the carriage was shattered.” 

This workmanlike achievement caused an outburst of fury in 
France. Military addresses were presented to the Emperor, and in 
these addresses liberal abuse of English treachery found its way, and 
solid Englishmen naturally laughed at such foolish talk as the 
“‘yvapouring of the French colonels.” 

Lord Palmerston, however, like Fear in Collins’s ode— 

“‘Back recoiled even from the sound himself had made.” 
He, for the first time, saw that English law was imperfect with regard 
to the crime of Conspiracy to Murder. In Ireland, indeed, that 
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crime was a capital offence, but in England it was a mere mis- 
demeanour, punishable with fine and imprisonment. Police action 
that would be legal in the prevention of felonies would be illegal in 
many instances with regard to misdemeanours. To strengthen the 
law in its punitive and preventive operation Lord Palmerston gave 
notice, on February 8th, 1858, that he would introduce a Bill making 
the crime of Conspiracy to Murder a felony, punishable with penal 
servitude for life, or of course such lesser sentence as the particular 
case called for in the opinion of the judge. 

Had Palmerston moved for the repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act 
greater clamour could hardly have burst forth. ‘Are we to bend 
to France?” became the cry. Mr. Kingslake moved a resolution 
declaring that “ anxious as we are on a proper occasion to amend the 
criminal law, it is inexpedient to do so in compliance with the demand 
made by Count Walewski in his despatch of January 20th.” 

Of course, Walewski made no such demand; but in the temper 
of the time such an objection would be set aside as idle Jesuitry 
trifling with sound British common sense. Did not everyone know 
that was what he meant ? 

Mr. Horsman rose to the height of the great legal argument: 
“If we oblige France to-day,” said that great statesman and politi- 
cal thinker, “ we may have to oblige Austria to-morrow, or even the 
King of Naples ”—dreadful thought! It was indignantly asked, 
Who is this Louis Napoleon that he dares to call Britons to account ? 
A fellow that we received into our shores and allowed to live amongst 
us. The impudence of the fellow and his ranting colonels! 

Mr. Warren, afterwards Attorney-General for Ireland and prose- 
cutor of John Martin and A. M. Sullivan for their condemnation 
of the execution of Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien, in Manchester, and, 
later still, Judge and President of the Probate Court in Dublin, 
declared the Bill “a libel on English law,” the luxury of conspiring 
to kill European sovereigns, especially the great apostate who had 
broken faith with the Carbonari, being very different indeed from 
the conspiracy of an evicted Irish tenant to kill his landlord, a crime 
most rightly punishable with death. 

As usual, the clear imaginative mind of Disraeli saw through all 
this wretched sophistry. Although leading the Opposition he sup- 
ported the Bill and spoke of impending dangers to the public safety 
of Europe. But Mr. Gladstone tore him to pieces, danced on him, 
and flung his fragments to the winds. “Sir,” said he, “ these are 
grave times for liberty. To England belongs the chief glory of 
progress, and of progress she is the bulwark and the hope. I say 
that such a measure as this, passed by this House, will be a blow 
and a discouragement to the sacred cause of freedom in every 
country in the world.” 
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On a division the Ayes were 215 and the Noes 234, and the sacred 
cause of conspiring to murder on easy terms was saved for the moment. 
Since then the sacred cause has been lost. But the French Emperor 
had to be placated by the successors of Lord Palmerston, and so in 
a despatch dated March the 4th, 1858, Lord Malmesbury asked Lord 
Cowley to intimate to Count Walewski that prosecutions were im- 
pending and he would see the result. The case referred to was that 
of Simon Bernard, who was alleged to be one of the chief plotters 
of the attempt on Napoleon’s life. Explosives were found on him, 
witnesses proved him to have been in the closest intimacy with 
Orsini and his gang, he was traced step by step to the very threshold 
of the crime, and an informer (an Englishman) swore that he had 
directed the murder proceedings. The crime laid to his charge was 
the murder of Nicholas Battie, who was killed in the explosion of 
January 14th. 

Battie had been a mere by-stander. But the law is, and was, that 
if in the carrying out of a crime human life is taken, the offence is 
murder. If a murder plot is successfully carried out all parties to 
it are guilty as accessories before the fact. If Bernard conspired 
in England to murder the French Emperor, and if in pursuance of 
that conspiracy his associates attempted Napoleon’s life and caused 
the death of Battie, he was, in law, guilty of murder, although he 
never knew of Battie’s existence, just as, ten years later, Allen, 
Larkin, and O’Brien were sentenced to death and hanged in Man- 
chester for the constructive murder of Sergeant Brett, of whose 
existence they were ignorant when they attempted to shoot open 
the lock of the prison van. The Chief Justice stated the law with 
precision and lucidity. How did Mr. Edwin James, the prisoner’s 
counsel, meet the accusation? A most able and dexterous advocate, 
he appealed to the passions of the jury before submitting to them 
the proposition that Bernard had procured the explosives for pur- 
poses of revolutionary warfare and not for murder. No doubt his 
associates were plotting against the life of the French Emperor. 
But what wonder? Some are Italians. “ Liberty is crushed out 
and destroyed in Italy. Yes, Italy, the birthplace of modern free- 
dom, is now a desert or a dungeon. The French army keeps the 
Pope on his throne. Italy is in chains, Give her liberty and 
assassination will cease.” 

Frenchmen plotted, too. Again, what wonder? “Talk of 
wounded footmen and aides-de-camp. What about the massacre of 
December the 2nd, 1851 ? Drunken French-soldiers were then let loose 
by this same Napoleon on an unoffending mass of men, women, and 
children, who were indiscriminately slaughtered.” 

Mr. Landor had offered a reward to whoever “ executed justice on 
that wretched and abominable caitiff;’’ and he cites even Mr. Smith 
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O’Brien, who denounced Her Majesty for having received as her 
guest, “an unconvicted felon.” He appealed to the jury to be 
Englishmen. “Tell the French Emperor that he cannot intimidate 
an English jury. Tell him the jury system is the sanctuary of 
English liberty. Tell him that though 200,000 French bayonets 
glittered before your eyes and the roar of French cannon thundered 
in your ears, you will never bring in a verdict to satisfy a foreign 
despot who has built his throne upon the ruins of liberty over what 
was once a free and mighty people.” 

They did tell him, and they acquitted Bernard. “ On this announce- 
ment,’ says a contemporary record, “an extraordinary scene took 
place. Wild cheers arose. Handkerchiefs were waved. An immense 
crowd outside the court took up the cry of exultation, and the streets 
became impassable. Bernard was carried in triumph. He told the 
people that he had spent his life battling against oppression. He 
had tried and would continue to try to crush tyranny. ‘ For that I 
have conspired and shall go on conspiring, for such is my sacred 
duty.’ The people shouted their approval.” 

Why was Bernard cheered? Why was Sipodo cheered? You 
cannot localise your teaching. If every one is at liberty to aim a 
blow at tyrants, and if condemnation of men as tyrants is an act of 
private judgment, then indeed all are in danger. So long, of course, 
as messieurs Jes assassins looked upon England as the nidus of their 
plots and, therefore, as the home of liberty the blows fell elsewhere. 
But that article of faith is no longer obligatory on anarchical con- 
sciences. And so England is involved in the common European peril 
at a time when Waldeck Rousseau and Millerand have replaced 
Roebuck, Horsman, and Stansfeld. 

Joun F. Tayror. 








THE CARE OF THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN WAR. 


Tuts South African campaign, so full of surprises in Governmental 
and Military spheres, has, so far as the care of the sick and wounded 
is concerned, but brought about that repetition of complaints of 
negligence which seems inseparable from any war on a large scale of 
some months’ duration in which England may be engaged. As in 
the Crimean War and Egyptian Rebellion (even the highly success- 
ful operations leading to the capture of Khartoum were not free from 
hints and suggestions of similar import), so now, charges of negligence 
and incapacity have been freely made against the military hospital 
system. The publicsentiment has been deeply stirred by the narration, 
both at home and at the Cape, of asserted grave deplorable conditions, 
of a preventable nature, to which the sick and wounded have been 
subjected, to their detriment, in South Africa; and, as heretofore, an 
official enquiry has been demanded, with the desire, in the words of 
Mr. Asquith, of “ascertaining the truth, fixing the responsibility on 
the right shoulders, and preventing the possibility of a recurrence 
of this state of things.” 

On the Crimean and Egyptian Commissions the medical depart- 
ment was represented, on the latter by the Director-General himself ; 
and had the analogy been repeated in the present instance, general 
concurrence in the conclusions arrived at might possibly have been 
looked for. However, the Commission, increased as desired both in 
number and scope of enquiry, has commenced its work, and an im- 
portant and difficult duty lies before it; while its conclusions will be 
awaited both with interest and anxiety, not by the general public 
solely, but markedly by that section of the military machine, the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, which under its new designation is now, 
as heretofore, on its trial. Meanwhile, without attempting to pre- 
judge the questions at issue, it is not unimportant to lay before the 
general public details of a general character bearing on them, so 
placing the community in a better position to estimate the evidence 
adduced, the deductions drawn from it, and the conclusions arrived 
at; and this is the purport of the present paper. 

First it is desirable to note that the results of this South 
African war, as expressed in the relative numerical frequency of 
wounds and diseases, deviate but little from those of former wars 
of a like character as to size and duration; they show that the 
danger to life and to army efficiency lies less in the weapons of the 
enemy than in the ravages of maladies accompanying military 
operations in the field. If as an illustration we take the War Office 
return of the losses up to the week ending the 21st July, we find 
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that out of a total of 34,350, comprising officers and men, but 
excluding the sick and wounded men then in British hospitals in 
South Africa, the mortality from wounds in battle, and subsequently, 
amounted to 3,463, and that from disease to 4,867, while no less 
than 23,645 were invalided. And from other sources it is apparent 
that the dominant disease factor in this vast inefficiency and mortality 
was enteric fever, a camp disease, disseminated, if not originated, by 
insanitary surroundings. Some indications of its ravages may be 
obtained from the statements of the British Medical Journal of the 
14th July, “that 10 per cent. of the whole army of 220,000 had 
been affected, with a death rate of 21 per cent. of cases treated ””— 
a sick list of 22,000, and a mortality of 4,620, and from the further 
statement of Dr. Conan Doyle that the disease was “appalling in 
its severity both in quantity and quality,” he believing “that in 
one month 10,000 to 12,000 men were down with it.” From the 
Army Medical Reports it is apparent that in peace time this disease in 
South Africa produces a not inconsiderable sickness and mortality 
relative to the number of troops located there, and far in excess of 
the United Kingdom, most stations returning cases. On the other 
hand, the mortality relative to cases has been less than in other 
campaigns, less than that in the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
hospitals from 1871 to 1898 at soldiers’ ages, and only a little more 
than that in the British Army at home from 1889 to 1898 ; and this 
is a very pregnant fact in view of the assertions made of neglect and 
defective hospital treatment of these cases in especial. So far as 
wounds are concerned, the results of this war have not borne out the 
forecast made of the assumed destructive character of the new long 
range arms of precision, whether in respect to the number of injured 
in battle or nature of injury produced, the present narrow elongated 
cylindro-conical bullet, with its small diameter, penetrative power and 
high velocity, being far more merciful in its results than the larger 
and wider, less rapidly moving missile it replaced. But in respect 
to disease the old experience has been reproduced. As long as the 
men have been marching, the health of the force has been fairly 
satisfactory under the circumstances which pertained ; but no sooner 
have they become temporarily sedentary in towns or camps than 
diseases—mainly diarrhcea, dysentery and enteric fever—have shown 
themselves and progressed, the outcome of insanitation being possibly 
aided by poor or deficient food. The climate has not operated 
prejudicially, probably the reverse; the soil itself has not been an 
agency of disease ; the deleterious factors have been those brought 
about by man himself—our own troops, our colonists, or the enemy. 
That the explanation of the prevalence of these diseases lies in an 
impure water supply, or imperfect disposal of excreta, or neglect of 
rules in camp, or inadequate disinfection of the products of the sick, 
or in more than one of these causes, will hardly be questioned by those 
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experienced in sanitation; but to what extent these dire disease ravages 
were avoidable and preventable, are problems for the Commission to 
solve. Be, however, that as it may, the experience of this and former 
wars concurs in demonstrating the supreme importance of health pre- 
servation in the maintenance in efficiency of an army in the field. 
Despite object lesson after object lesson we have failed tu grasp the 
import of the facts, or failed to profit fully by them; in point of 
fact, in sanitary precautions we have receded from the position taken 
up after the Crimean War arising out of the disasters then fresh in 
the memory of the nation. The Egyptian Campaign of 1882 showed 
very clearly the necessity of a special sanitary body with an army in 
the field, and continental nations have it in practice. Sir Walter 
Foster, M.P., in October last, pointed out to the Secretary of State 
for War that “in all human probability there will be great loss of 
life from fever and other maladies more or less preventable by care- 
ful sanitary work,” and volunteered to form one of a small commis- 
sion to go out in a sanitary capacity, his offer being declined. No 
doubt the officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps are, as stated by 
Mr. Wyndham, trained in this capacity on entry into the service 
and by subsequent experience in army hygiene, but in war time 
their hours and energies are fully occupied in the urgent necessities 
of the sick and wounded; what we want are special sanitary officers 
with an executive sanitary corps in the garrisons and camps, and a 
reversion to the decision of the Royal Crimean Commission that a 
sanitary officer should always form one of the Headquarter Staff; 
and although it may be that much of our forethought may be of an 
unproductive nature under the dire pressure of war, still the satisfac- 
tion would remain of having done all that prescience suggests. 

But, irrespective of disease prevention and incidence, into the 
question of the amount of care which can be bestowed on the sick 
and wounded in war elements enter, often of an unavoidable 
character, generally comprised in the phrase—the exigencies of war ; 
and the effect of these it is desirable to attempt to gauge. We want 
to remember that war in its essence is brutal, a reversion to bar- 
barism ; and, be the cause ever so good, and the occasions for the 
practice of virtues ever so numerous, yet it cannot but be accompanied 
by much physical and moral suffering difficult to over-estimate. 
The object of the aggressive party in the conflict is to overcome 
or incapacitate the opponent by the destruction or maiming of life 
and of property—wmilitary matériel or otherwise, and to this end 
the maintenance of the fighting force in the field in the greatest state 
of efficiency is of primary importance, necessitating a good and 
sufficient supply of food for men and animals and of war and field 
requisites ; and the due provision of these essentials must constitute 
the first care of the officer in command and the first charge on the 
supply and transport departments, all other considerations being 
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necessarily subordinate to this major military need. The object of 
the defending party is not only to annihilate or diminish the striking 
power arrayed against it in the field, but to obstruct transport and 
hamper all movements to the utmost, one agency to this end being 
the accumulation of impedimenta in the front in the shape of the 
incapacitated sick and wounded. It is impossible to conjecture a state 
of serious warfare in which the full requirements of the sick and 
wounded could be maintained, the practical question being rather 
the degree and extent to which the actual conditions permit of an 
approximation to that desideratum. And beyond the military opera- 
tions we have but to bear in mind what marked influencing agencies 
reside in the state of civilization of the country in which the war is 
waged, its surface configuration and water supplies, its climate, its 
seasonal peculiarities as to heat and cold, rain or atmospheric dryness, 
its means of transit by railways, rivers, roads, its frequency of towns 
and habitations, its capabilities of furnishing perishable supplies and 
sick necessaries, and the character of its available transport for sick 
and wounded, to understand how these and such like details may add 
to and increase, or, on the other hand, decrease, the difficulties of those 
to whom the care of the sick and wounded is entrusted. It requires 
to be recognised that a varying amount of undesirable suffering and 
untoward conditions bearing on the incapacitated above those pertain- 
ing to civil life are inseparable from warfare and unavoidable. In 
military surgery these well-recognised features receive due considera- 
tion, operations calculated to save life and limb under the rest and 
healthy surroundings of a civil hospital being inadmissible under 
army field conditions and with the surroundings of camp life, the 
necessary movements and character of transport available. And in 
respect to the sick, take as an illustration one of these numerous cases 
of enteric fever which this war has furnished, a disease in which rest, 
pure cool air, good continuous nursing and appropriate liquid food 
have much influence on the outcome. The man is at the front and 
probably has kept at his duty as long as his strength has permitted, 
he is taken to a field hospital, lightly equipped for rapid movements, 
and necessarily limited in means and especially in sick attendants ; 
he must be moved to a hospital further to the rear with such trans- 
port as exists, and at a time when it is available, and such movement, 
while it may improve the conditions under which he will be placed, 
yet is not advisable in this disease; consider what such a case may 
require in respect to wholesome surroundings of air and habitation, 
medicines, medical appliances, careful trained nursing, ample means 
of cleanliness and disinfection, comforts of all kinds, and especially 
fresh liquid nourishing food ; in other words, sum up all those details 
used at home in this grave, long-continued, exhausting malady, 
multiply the requisites of one case by many hundreds, and estimate 
what is the probability of approximating these requisites under the 
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pressure of war and in the face of an epidemic prevalence? When 
we recognise that the provision for the needs of the sick and wounded 
must be subordinate to the maintenance of the fighting front, whose 
efficiency is of no less importance to the incapacitated than to the 
army at large, and when we bear in mind how potent the natural 
and economic details of the country are as bearing on the wants of 
the disabled, it becomes apparent that we are within the range of 
influences largely adverse to the well-being of the sick and wounded, 
and largely unavoidable in character. 

Let us now turn to the other side of our subject, from the physical 
personal defects which war brings in its train to that section of the 
army machine, the Royal Army Medical Corps, to which the care 
of those incapacitated by these defects is entrusted. We need not 
enter into further details of its organization and duties than these. 
Composed of an official head under the War Office, an administra- 
tive section for direction and supervision, and an executive section 
for practical work, with enlisted men for hospital and nursing services, 
including a few female nurses mainly for superintendence and in- 
struction, its duties in peace and war are medical, sanitary, and 
military in nature—a wide and important range, requiring men of 
good professional ability and of scientific attainments for their 
efficient performance, as well as a good physique and a military 
aptitude. To it is entrusted the charge of army hospitals, their 
administration and working, the professional treatment of the 
patients, military charge and special technical training of the 
attendants, sanitary supervision of the troops and their quarters. 
The supply of medicines and medical appliances come within its 
sphere, but the structural maintenance of the hospital fabric, food 
supplies, transport, fall to other departments; the Army and De- 
partmental rules and regulations control and prescribe the routine 
duties. The appointment to the various posts and most of the move- 
ments of the officers are in the hands of the Director-General ; some 
of the movements of officers and men fall to the administrative 
grades; but the executive head of a hospital, who is held responsible 
for the proper performance of the duties and for the establishment 
as a whole, has no voice in the selection of officers or men serving 
under him, nor in the numerical strength of his staff: if dissatisfied, 
he can complain, but there his power rests. The numerical strength of 
the Corps, both as to officers and men, is a War Office question, also 
the adopted standard of professional and other qualifications for 
aspirants to an army medical career; the measures taken after entry 
to maintain among the officers a status on a level with the advance 
of the profession generally, and with the medico-military experience 
of the day, the supply of opportunities of instruction and training 
in field work during peace tending to produce efficiency in war, 
these also are War Office duties, including in it the Director-General. 
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In sanitary matters the power of the corps is limited to suggestion 
and recommendation. And on the advent of war, though there is 
a shuffling of the units and a rearrangement of them in the varying 
medical posts from the front to the base of operations, yet there is 
no change in the duties of the Corps beyond the additional one of 
giving first aid to the wounded in the field, and removing them with 
the least possible delay by the Bearer Companies to the dressing 
stations and field hospitals. The same dependence on other depart- 
ments for hospital supplies of all kinds, excluding medicines, for food 
and transport, continues as in peace. Hence, then, from these few 
details it is apparent that self-government and self-dependence are 
not existent qualities in its organisation ; it is essentially the creature 
of the War Office; and though regarded as responsible for the due 
care of the sick and wounded in war, the actual extent to which 
this important function can be efficiently performed is dependent on 
the goodwill and efficient working of other sections of the military 
machine, while its whole duties are necessarily carried out in con- 
formity to field military requirements. It is bound in on all sides 
by rules and regulations, it cannot act on its own initiative to com- 
mandeer, to purchase supplies or special wants ; its responsibility and 
power are not correlated ; it is purely a body without an inspiring soul. 
Or, to put the matter in another light, the Royal Army Medical Corps 
is a congeries of combined professional and enlisted men on whom 
the performance of certain important duties in the army sphere is 
placed, these duties being carried out in a definite prescribed routine 
way, and under certain specified conditions ; but in the composition 
and character of the Corps, in the determination of the duties and 
conditions, in the mode of performance of the duties, in the measures 
necessary to generate professional and scientific progress, and so to 
oppose that dead level which comes with routine and “red tape” and 
to instil into the mass that competitive spirit which is the main- 
spring of vitality in civil life, it has no voice except such as can be 
obtained through the Director-General. And the position of this 
official, placed as he is between the Royal Army Medical Corps on 
the one hand and the military coterie and supply sections of the 
War Office on the other, with the Secretary of State for War and 
Treasury in the background, is a most equivocal one. Moved up 
from a subordinate post in the Army Medical Office to be the head of 
his department and professional adviser of the War Office, and 
chosen presumably by the Secretary of State for War and the 
Commander-in-Chief, he has unfortunately hitherto (excluding from 
our purview the present holder of the office) been regarded more as 
the executive of these two officials than as the friend, supporter and 
exponent of the Corps he administers. What his actual power is 
depends probably more on his personality than on any absolute 
authority entrusted to him. By the letter he is responsible for army 
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hospital efficiency and organisation, by the fact he is in the fetters 
of the other higher army sections just as the officer in charge 
of a hospital and those of the departments which supply some of his 
wants are in his fetters; with him, as with his department, power 
and responsibility are not co-equal. As the executive section of his 
Corps has to do the best it can with what is given to it, so he 
administers that Corps under the varying conditions generated by the 
War Office. He assigns the personnel to locality and duties, he 
removes from place to place, he can recommend the removal of an 
undesirable medical officer from the Corps, he advances the lower 
executive ranks after a professional examination supplemented by a 
certain number of years of service, he advances the higher executive 
ranks by seniority and service years; but in the advancement to the 
important administrative grade from the executive section he has no 
voice; this duty, not of selection, but of elimination of the unfit, the 
residue being advanced by seniority, is performed by a board composed 
of a general officer and two administrative medical officers (the 
principal medical officers of Aldershot and Netley), and hence in the 
weighty function of determining the personnel to superintend and 
direct this branch of army work under him the Director-General has 
no place, though he is responsible for the results. As a War Office 
official he presumably has a voice in all those details of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps which are centred in this office, such as its 
constitution and army status, its professional status and numerical 
strength, the means taken for promoting departmental progress and 
fitness for work in the field, the amount and character of field 
hospitals and their equipment, the formation of an efficient reserve, 
the provision of the best-known means for meeting the wants of the 
sick and wounded in war, and so on; but how far as professional 
head he has a controlling power in these and other details of army 
hospital system, organisation and working, in relation to other War 
Office sections, is an important question for solution in view of the 
vast interests embraced in the subject and the assessment of right 
responsibility for results. But in respect tothe Corps itself, let it be 
clearly borne in mind that it has no autonomy, no initiative independ- 
ence, no power of selection of ways and means, and that there is 
barely a section of the military machine which is not in some one or 
other way mixed up in hospital matters and in a position to modify 
for good or evil the conditions surrounding the sick and wounded in 
war and the accruing results. For the efficient care of the sick and 
wounded we want bearer companies for work on the field of action 
complete in themselves as to personnel, matériel and transport ; 
hospitals sufficient in number, equipped according to the latest and 
best knowledge, due care being given to the special characteristics of 
the seat of war, and varying in character accor? 1g to location from 
front to base, self contained and self depender. ; one executive officer 
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in charge of each hospital, having under him a sufficient medical and 
nursing staff, with attached departmental sub-officials for supply and 
transport, responsible to the administrative medical officer for its 
internal economy and efficient working, and to the commanding 
officer of the force in station, camp, or field in military matters ; 
professional men as army medical officers sufficient numerically, well 
versed in their calling as physicians, surgeons, and sanitarians, well 
graded in army ways and work, capable from a military point of 
view, physically fit, and with powers of adapting themselves and their 
charge to the varying environment in which they may be placed— 
good “all round” men; subordinates and nurses also sufficient in 
numbers, with previous good training in military hospitals and field 
duties; an attached section for labour work around hospitals, so 
setting the sick attendants free for their special nursing duties; a 
good and full food supply adaptable to the varying wants of patients ; 
transport for the removal of the establishment from place to place 
and removal of the incapacitated, of good character, sufficient in 
amount, and not to be detached from the hospital establishment 
except under the express orders of the Commander-in-Chief in the 
field. Such hospital establishments should be available at all times 
for war demands, with a proper reserve of matériel and personnel— 
officers and men—to fill up the gaps which are certain to occur. The 
policy of regarding the profession generally—its civil section—as an 
efficient war reserve, so allowing a reduction of the Army Medical 
Staff to the requirements of peace only, is open to grave question, 
inasmuch as such men, though professionally good, cannot be 
expected to, and do not, possess that knowledge of army organisation 
and hospital routine and duties without which their value in the field 
is decidedly curtailed. In the treatment of the sick and wounded, so 
setting free the trained medical staff for other duties, their value in 
this supplementary sense is undoubted; yet from the point of view 
of preparedness for war they cannot meet imperfections brought about 
by a starved department and the absence of an efficient medical 
reserve, still less can they compensate for, much less excuse, any 
original deficiency in the regular service. That the civil element has 
been drawn upon in large numbers for workin South Africa is within 
the knowledge of the many ; it is also within the knowledge of army 
men that the strength of the Royal Army Medical Corps was barely 
sufficient for peace requirements, and that the asserted power of 
providing medical aid to two Army Corps was possible only by making 
a clean sweep of the whole home establishment, if even then. Hence, 
no small part of the interest bound up in the finding of the Commis- 
sion will be contained in the decision it arrives at as to the mode in 
which this “ scratch” collection of medical help, in the shape of a 
Corps possibly sufficient for the wants of 80,000 men, supplemented 
by a civil contingent, Red Cross societies, and privately equipped 
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hospitals, has been able to meet the wants of 220,000 men in an 
extensive and prolonged campaign, and under the additional pressure 
of a large and severe epidemic of enteric fever. 

It is then apparent, from this brief sketch, that among the circum- 
stances influencing the sick and wounded there are some dependent 
on the stress and strain of military operations, and on the nature of 
the country in which the war is waged, which are inimical, more or 
less unavoidable, and which cannot be wholly provided for; on the 
other hand, there are those which are included in the state of prepared- 
ness or otherwise of the Corps to which the care of the sick and 
wounded is entrusted for a campaign on a large scale, and any 
deficiencies on this head are avoidable, and can be foreseen and 
guarded against. The instinct of the mass which recognises that in 
this inquiry the Royal Army Medical Corps is placed on its defence, 
and has to meet the charges of negligence and bad treatment touch- 
ing those incapacitated in South Africa, is a right one; it reasonably 
concludes that a section of the army to which certain very important 
duties are assigned should be in a condition to efficiently perform 
these duties. But anyone scanning the details given in these pages 
must perceive that, assuming the complaints made to be well grounded, 
the task of placing the responsibility for them on the right shoulders 
must be no light one, constituted and circumstanced as this department 
is. This task lies before the Commission, and its conclusion will be 
awaited with patience, not unmixed with anxiety. 

But, after all, the national interest lies less in bringing possible 
offenders, be they individual or official bodies, before the Bar of 
Public Opinion and decreeing punishment, than in making due future 
provision against the possibility of a recurrence of the proved defects ; 
and be the recommendations of the Commission what they may, they 
certainly will have to undergo the rigid scrutiny of certain army 
sections, with the additional experience of the whole war before them, 
before a practical scheme is arrived at. And, that done, there will yet 
remain the further practical question—is the British public, through 
its political representatives, determined to rectify past omissions and 
to secure a future hospital department organised, worked, and evolved 
on business lines, making all reasonable preparations against the 
recurrence of ascertained defects, or will it fall back into that luke- 
warmness and indifference which have been so conspicuous in the 
past? The wider and larger our individual experience the less 
sanguine we shall be as to the practical outcome of the present Com- 
mission. This is not the first occasion on which neglect of the sick 
and wounded in our wars has been asserted, for which the Medical 
Department has been made the scapegoat ; Commissions have reported 
and recommended ; and yet theirresults have neither rendered impos- 
sible a recurrence of the conditions complained of nor a repetition of 
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the charges. The analogies between the Crimean and South African 
War on this subject have been mentioned in the House of Commons, 
and it may be advisable to recall that following the letters of the 
Times correspondent in the Crimea and the revelations made, a Royal 
Commission was appointed then as now, and the outcome of that 
Commission led to a Royal Warrant and to various measures for the 
improvement of the Army Medical Department in the hope of warding 
off such a recurrence of disease and maladministration in the field in 
the future. This Commission embodied its object in the following 
terms: “We have endeavoured to place the Medical Officer in the 
position to which the dignity of his profession and the great services 
he renders justly entitle him, and to assure to his advice and opinion 
that weight and influence in the administration of the army which 
are necessary to secure the health and to maintain the efficiency of the 
troops.” The warrant which followed has been termed the Magna 
Charta of the Army Medical Department. In the words of Surgeon- 
General Maclean, C.B., it was “a wise and politic measure admirably 
adapted not only to improve the position of the army medical officer, 
but to add immensely to the means of increasing the efficiency of the 
army by preserving it in health. Men of high professional qualifi- 
cations were at once attracted into the service. Quickly also an 
enormous improvement of the health of the army followed its publi- 
cation.” One decision of the Commission was that “ sanitary officers 
were to assist in the field” and it has “rendered imperative on 
commanding officers, whether at home or abroad, in peace or war, to 
ask, and on medical officers to give, their advice on every sanitary point 
affecting the health of the troops,” such details being mentioned as 
“choice of sites for encampments, hospitals, barracks, water supply, 
drainage, food, clothing”; a sanitary officer was also to be attached 
to the staff of the Quartermaster-General. The office of the Director- 
General was strengthened by the addition of three selected men of 
equal rank to himself—a medical, sanitary, and statistical head as 
a consultative body with him on all army medical matters: the Army 
Medical School was instituted to give the candidate for army work that 
special instruction and training in certain points not then obtainable in 
the civil schools; to obtain a high professional and scientific standard 
in the administrative grade all promotions to it were to be for ability 
and merit; medical officers were to be members of Sanitary Boards. 
To sum up, the object of that enlightened War Minister, Lord 
Herbert, was to obtain for the army a thoroughly efficient profes- 
sional body, capable of meeting the important medical and sanitary 
duties entrusted to it and of obtaining that respect and esteem 
among the other army sections essential to combined work, and so to 
ward off a recurrence of the Crimean disasters in the future. 


Yet what have the years since 1858 revealed but the department 
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made the shuttlecock between the battledores of War Office sections, 
the Horse Guards willing to give it every pecuniary advantage, but de- 
termined to reduce its army status, to make it subordinate in alk 
points to the military coterie even by reducing its members in 
the field to the position of army followers, the Civil Section willing to 
give an improved army status to catch the aspirant for medical ser- 
vice provided the estimates were not increased; the office of the 
Director-General reduced and so curtailed in influence; advancement 
for merit and ability ignored; the medical officer as a sanitarian 
deposed to the position of one whose opinion would be asked for 
when it was wanted; the medical service made such as to be “ boy- 
cotted ” by good men of the profession, shifts of all sorts being 
made to obtain recruits, and these insufficient in numbers and many 
undesirable in stamp. True that, comparatively recently, the de- 
graded state of the department and the necessities of the case have 
compelled the present War Minister, owing to agitation within and 
professional pressure without, to improve the status of the medical 
officer by the formation of a Corps with greater powers to advance 
itself and its own well-being; yet this has been accomplished solely 
by the hard pressure of facts and not from that high sense of the 
requirements of the case dominant in 1858, and in the teeth of 
Horse Guards opposition. And what do we find in the Rules but the 
medical head of the field foree—the principal medical officer—instead 
of being, as formerly, one of the headquarter staff, relegated to the lines 
of communication—put out of the way; and the headquarters and 
large camps devoid of that sanitary official which forty-two years ago 
the Royal Commission, with the sad experience fresh in its memory, 
declared essential in order that matters touching the health of the 
troops in the field should have due consideration! It will be long 
indeed before the Royal Army Medical Corps recovers from the many 
years of neglect and discouragement which preceded its formation, 
long before the vacancies in it are subjected to that marked compe- 
tition which characterised 1860-1; in the latter year the competitors 
were three to every vacancy, and the high qualifications of those 
entering have been already mentioned. 

Yet further, in the interval, also, we have had other wars re- 
vealing defects in organisation and numerical inadequacy for the 
wants; other enquiries; and now, in this present South African 
war, we have another revolution of the wheel of time repeating 
the old Crimean and Egyptian complaints and the old expedients 
to remove them. It must be apparent to the most casual observer 
that we have forgotten the old lesson and failed to grasp the 
more recent ones aright touching the care of the sick and wounded 
in war, we have profited by our sad experiences in but the most 
meagre manner; and to these of us who have been personally 
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engaged in the medical department of the army during the last forty 
years, who have seen a warrant of the best kind ruthlessly whittled 
away and the conditions under which they entered altered to the 
detriment of the work entrusted to them, who have had the hopes 
held out to them of advancement for ability and merit and for suc- 
cess in examinations thrust upon them utterly ignored, who have 
witnessed the department brought so low in the professional market 
as to be all but spurned by even average men and reduced to numbers 
inadequate even for ordinary peace duties, who have noted the 
obstacles raised especially by the military coterie against that 
emancipation from outside control and that internal freedom essential 
to their duties, who have experienced the utter inertia of the depart- 
ment from absence of the competitive principle in promotion and all 
those inducements to personal progress existent in civil life and of 
vital necessity for right professional evolution, who even preceding 
the present war have recognised the inadequacy of the Corps to meet 
efficiently the requirements of any war except of the smallest 
calibre, such of us cannot but adopt a highly sceptical attitude in 
view of the high hopes held out in daily literature on the results 
of the present Commission. One point is absolutely certain, and 
that is that nothing short of a revolution in the attitude and action 
of the War Office (especially its military section) will avail if future 
good is to come out of present evil, and the Royal Army Medical 
Corps to be so organised, systematised, and worked as to render the 
experience of the years since 1858 but a memory of the past; and 
we may further dogmatise and assert that nothing but a Corps 
thoroughly prepared for war in every sense, with an efficient reserve, 
will meet the wants of the sick and wounded during war and reduce 
their hardships to those which are unavoidable, besides curtailing the 
great devastating disease factors to a minimum of potency. 

The subject is one of national importance. We shall shortly have 
before us the information gathered by the Commission, their con- 
clusions and recommendations; and then it will devolve upon the 
public to take up the work where left by the Commission and bring 
it to a successful issue, taking care that the Crimean analogies be not 
completed in this our day by the adoption of a “ wise and politic 
measure” subsequently to be emasculated—the wheel of progress set 
going by sad experiences, not only stopped, but actually reversed : 
for this is what the past has witnessed. 

Francis H. Wetcn, F.R.CS., 
Surgcon-Colonel (retired) Medical Staff. 
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THE STAGING OF SHAKESPEARE. 
A REPLY TO MR. BEERBOHM TREE. 


Aut those who are in favour of the moderate and object to the 
gorgeous in the mounting of Shakespeare’s plays owe much gratitude 
to Mr. Beerbohm Tree for coming forward to state the case for the 
other side. He is the right man to do it, for now that the Lyceum 
has lost its master he undoubtedly represents the modern stage in the 
matter. He has already produced at Her Majesty’s three plays, a 
tragedy, a chronicle, a comedy, without stint of trouble or money, 
lavishing upon them all the splendour that latter-day inventions can 
supply. He has the courage of his convictions. Whatever there is 
to be said for the system he may be trusted to say. Let us now see 
how far the case is on his own showing good. 

First, to clear up one or two misconceptions. Mr. Tree is pro- 
fessedly demolishing the plea for what he calls “ adequate ” mounting 
—perhaps “ moderate ” is a better word, but adequate will serve— 
and twice at least he takes the word as synonymous with something 
quite different, ¢.g., “tawdry” and “threadbare.” There is not a 
shadow of connection to justify this. A gentlewoman is not tawdry 
or threadbare because she dresses in plain serge instead of in silks 
and laces. A slip of the pen no doubt, but it cannot be allowed to 
pass without protest. Here, however, is no slip of the pen. He 
says :— 

“We have, in fact, two contending forces of opinion ; on the one side we have 


that of literary experts, as revealed in print ; on the other we have that of public 
opinion, as revealed by the coin of the realm.’’ 


This is scarcely an accurate statement, because it entirely ignores 
that class which from an artistic point of view most deserves a hear- 
ing, and substitutes another which in this particular dispute is not of 
much importance. The number of literary experts interested in the 
question is, for obvious reasons, very small, and they may without 
offence be left out of account. The two contending forces really are 
—on the one side lovers of acting, on the other people who do not 
care for, do not understand, acting, and find their pleasure in show, 
beautiful scenery, superb costumes, processions, battles, tableaux, and 
so forth. 

This much premised, let us take Mr. Tree’s case. He begins by 
defining his position, which is briefly this— 

«It will be rather my practical endeavour to show that the public of to-day 
demands that, if acted at all, Shakespeare shall be presented with all the 
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resources of our time—that he shall be treated, not as a dead author speaking a 
dead language, but as a living force speaking with the voice of a living humanity. 
And it will be my further endeavour to show that in making this demand the 
public is right.”’ 


Omitting the words “that he shall,” to “of a living humanity,” 
the meaning of which is not clear, we have here two distinct propo- 
sitions— 

(1.) The public of to-day demands gorgeous mounting. 

(2.) The public is right. 

(I use the term gorgeous without the smallest sneer; it occurs to 
me as the most suitable phrase, but very probably there are better.) 

Now if by “ public” is meant “the numerical majority of the 
public,” (1) that may be admitted with but small reservation and so 
time saved. The crux comes with (2),and in his endeavour to estab- 
lish it Mr. Tree brings forward several arguments. 

First : Illusion is only obtainable by this method. 

‘“‘T take it that the entire business of the stage is—Illusion. To gain this 


end all means are fair. Illusion is the first and last word of the stage; all that 
aids illusion is good, all that destroys illusion is bad.” 


He illustrates this by saying that anything in the scenic decoration 
which disturbs the mind of the spectator by its vagueness is bad— 
as destroying this Illusion. Surely there is confusion of thought 
here. A scene ought certainly to be above suspicion. There should 
be no possible doubt as to what is represented. But it does not 
follow that any Illusion is therefore produced. Speaking broadly, 
here lies the difference between the two methods of mounting 
Shakespeare. Under the one we have a picture of a castle painted 
on a cloth, under the other the stage is covered with solid, built-up, 
walls and gates and battlements, These are the two extremes, be- 
tween them are many gradations. Grant that the audience must 
know what is before them, the question remains whether a painting 
which ensures that knowledge in the spectator is enough, or whether 
the scene should be so elaborated as to produce on him the impression 
of reality. Is it, or is it not, desirable to make him think that the 
castle, the lake, the barren heath, exist in fact before his eyes, or 
at least to make him feel—‘‘ Well, if I did not know that those are 
only stage effects I should take them to be real ” ? 

Mr. Tree has no hesitation in the matter. Heis emphatic. But 
is he right? Does he not fall into the common mistake of applying 
to Poetic Drama the principles of Realistic Drama? Take modern 
comedy. It is the triumph of Mr. Pinero, Mr. Jones, Mr. Grundy, 
to create men and women, to invent incidents, to compose dialogue, 
which shall be exact reproductions—allowing for stage perspective— 
of what we see and hear, or might see and hear, in the world around 
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us. Their plays are a sort of essence of everyday life—the charac- 
ters more clearly marked, the incidents more crowded, the dialogue 
more condensed—but all is true to our own experiences so far as 
they go, save, indeed, that laughter is far too often brought about 
by a deliberate rudeness of speech which will cause the reader of 
the future considerable uneasiness as to upper class manners at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Even this stage perspective has 
been much modified. Tom Robertson gave us the men and women 
of the sixties in utter plainness, the action of the simplest, the con- 
versations almost bald in their freedom from literary merit. In 
Ibsen’s domestic dramas stage perspective can indeed be scarcely said 
to exist. Now along with this realism in the characters has come 
a realism in the mounting of a play, and rightly so. The more 
closely the Duke on the stage resembles his brother peer in Pall Mall, 
the more incongruous is it for him to receive his guests in front of a 
single cloth covered with clever but unmistakably flat representations 
of a door and a mirror and a book-case. As well have his noble 
clothes cut out of coloured calico. Everyday people demand every- 
day surroundings, and the stage drawing-room must be in all respects 
complete as its original in Park Lane or West Kensington. Ina 
word, with Realistic Drama everything animate and inanimate has 
to be set forth, clearly visible. Nothing is left to the imagination 
of the audience. But with the Poetic Drama it is not so. Here 
much has to be left to the imagination. Convention meets us at 
every turn. The language is rhetorical to a degree unknown in any 
age, and it is cast in a form which, viewed as ordinary speech, is 
absurd. The characters comport themselves and express themselves 
after certain conventions. Wesee them through an artificial medium, 
but if we know how to look they are intensely human. What have 
such folk to do with realism in surroundings? It is nothing to them 
one way or the other. The poet calls upon us to imagine that 
Bassanio does not recognise the face or voice of Portia though he 
parted with her but yesterday, after being in her company every 
hour of the day for weeks past—is it any greater effort to see all the 
solidity of the doge’s hall with its arches and pillars and steps in this 
painted cloth? Realism in the surroundings does no harm qud 
realism—though it may do harm for other reasons—it is simply 
superfluous. 

Another argument is that the Arts should help each other, should 
work in combination, and therefore all that delights the eye in 
scenery and costume is good for the play and assists the dramatic 
effect. Within certain limits this is true, but these sister Arts must 
be kept in due subordination. A theatre is primarily for acting, 
and, therefore, music, painting, &c., must be resorted to only so far 
as they are helpful to the acting. Directly they obtrude themselves 
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they become objectionable. No one understood this truth better 
than Victor Hugo in the matter of music. The distant note on the 
horn in Hernani, the King’s snatch of song as he strolls away over 
the bridge in Le Roi s’amuse, are perfect examples of the value which 
can be obtained by a judicious use of another art. But the result 
is usually in inverse ratio to the amount borrowed. Taken sparingly 
the music produces an immense effect, but were the King to carol for 
ten minutes, were Ruy Gomez to play a long tune, the situation 
would be ruined. The frame of a picture, the setting of a gem, 
show up the beauties of picture and gem only if they are of suit- 
able size and workmanship ; if excessive they do great harm. In 
a remote village in Mexico, the home of poor peasants, stands a 
dilapidated church. Enter it—leave must be obtained from the 
Curé—and you see suspended by a couple of ropes, attached to the 
two upper corners, a canvas. It is an entombment, about thirteen 
feet by eight at a guess. Just a canvas hanging. The story goes 
that it is a Titian, presented by Philip II. to a Bishop of those parts. 
This may or may not be true; any way it is a great work. Probably 
no picture in the world remotely approaching it in value is seen to 
such disadvantage. It cries out for a frame. That is the other 
extreme. The golden mean is moderation. 

Then we are told that Shakespeare, in the chorus to Henry V., 
poured out his soul on the subject and pleaded for beautiful acces- 
sories. Let it be conceded that the lines do mean this, though the 
opening two or three seem to negative the idea, how do they help 
the gorgeous theory ? Surely the utmost they can be taken as asking 
is that there may be appropriate scenery, &c., in contradistinction to 
the bare stage of the period. To suppose that Shakespeare wished 
for the decorative glories of Her Majesty’s is to assume that he fore- 
saw the various inventions which make them possible. The same 
remark applies to the stage directions for Queen Katharine’s vision. 
They are very elaborate, but they demand nothing more than was 
constantly seen in the Masques of the time. 

Lastly, it is claimed as a reason for the gorgeous style of mounting 
that the audience is thereby more deeply impressed, but the words in 
support of the claim are remarkable. 


<« By deeply impressing an audience, and making their hearts throb to the beat 
of the poet’s wand, by enthralling an audience by the magic of the actor who 
has the compelling power, &c., &c.” 


This is very pleasant reading for us who believe in acting as opposed 
to decoration, but it suits ill with Mr. Tree’s argument, being neither 
less nor more than a flat contradiction of it. The latter end of his 
commonwealth forgets the beginning. If it is the magic of the actor 
that enthrals an audience, how can the gorgeous mounting have the 
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credit of it? What may cheerfully be conceded is, that many many 
thousands do attend the theatre where a play is gorgeously mounted 
who would stay away were it not. This is undoubtedly true. It is 
also true that they are impressed by this gorgeousness—drawing-room 
and underground railway carriage alike proclaim the fact. But when 
it comes to impressing the play itself on an audience—then by Mr. 
Tree’s own showing the actor is the man, not the scene-painter or 
costumier or lime-light manipulator. 

Thus far we have the positive arguments for the other side, and 
really they do not seem to amount to much. Curiously enough, that 
which to many of us is the strongest justification for gorgeous 
mounting is not expressly stated, though no doubt it is more or less 
implied. I mean the fact just mentioned, that a very large propor- 
tion of the two hundred thousand who paid to see King John or the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream would not have done so had the piece been 
| only moderately mounted, and that, therefore, they did hear words 
spoken which they would otherwise not have heard. This is so much 
a gain to them. The amount of sugar over the pill cannot altogether 
destroy its effects. 

Mr. Tree now turns to the arguments of his opponents, but unfor- 
tunately confines himself to only one. Lovers of acting say that 
gorgeous mounting demands a long run, that the same play goes on 
for two or three hundred nights, and that therefore there is no chance 
of seeing a succession of plays. This is a matter of arithmetic. The 
expenditure in a theatre comes under two heads—extraordinary and 
ordinary. The extraordinary is practically confined to the lump sums 
expended in producing plays; the ordinary comprises salaries of 
actors, musicians, and staff, pay of all hands employed, rent, periodical 
repairs, insurance, advertising, &c. The ordinary can be spread over 
! the year, averaging so much a performance. The extraordinary must 
be wiped off during the run of a piece, and not till it is wiped off will 
profits begin. Thus, if the average receipts are £300, and the 
ordinary expenditure £200, there remains a balance of £100. Sup- 

pose the cost of producing the play was £2,000, then with the 
21st performance the Manager begins to make a profit of £100 
every time the curtain goes up; but if the cost of producing was 
£10,000, it is evident that he does not make any profit till the 101st 
performance. Therefore, long runs are necessitated by gorgeous 
| mounting. Q.E.D. Mr. Tree, of course, admits the fact, but he 
denies the inference. He declares that frequent changes of play are 
impracticable for reasons altogether different, and that gorgeous 
mounting does not affect the question. 
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‘* Of course if a large number of Shakespeare’s plays could follow each other 
without intermission a very desirable state of things would be attained, but my 
contention is that no company of ordinary dimensions could possibly achieve this, 
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either worthily or even satisfactorily. Leaving out of consideration for the 
moment all such questions as rehearsals of scenery and effects, it is impossible 
for one set of actors properly to prepare one play in the space of a few days, while 
they are playing another at night. Those who have had any experience of 
rehearsing a Shakespearean drama in a serious way will bear me out that a week 
or a fortnight, or even a month, is insufficient to do the text anything like full 
justice.” 


This opens up a big issue, and if Mr. Tree is right then, indeed, it 
is idle for us to complain that so few plays are acted. But, again, is 
he right? Phelps in his first season at Sadler’s Wells put on the 
stage twenty-six principal plays besides seventy-one after-pieces. Of 
these seven were Shakespeare. Yet Phelps rehearsed seriously enough. 
In his second season there were thirty-one principal pieces, of which 
eight were Shakespeare, three being new and five revivals from the 
former season. No doubt, neither the company at Her Majesty’s 
nor any modern London company could approach such work as this, 
for the simple reason that they have not been trained in the classical 
drama. It would be more or less of anew study. But with each fresh 
play mastered they would acquire more and more facility, and after 
two or three years would become almost as much at home in Shake- 
speare as the men of old. Again, is it so certain that the excessively 
careful and elaborate rehearsal of to-day works for good in the Poetic 
Drama? (In the Realistic Drama we may admit that it is usually 
an advantage.) Forty or fifty years ago an actor was told to go 
right or left, up stage or down stage, and was then left pretty much 
to his own devices—to think out his part and act it according to his 
own ideas. Tradition kept him from straying into eccentricities, but 
save in extreme cases, or when a wandering star insisted on some 
particular business, he was free to use voice and gesture as seemed 
good to him. The result was that rehearsals were neither long nor 
numerous. Under the modern system the actor is drilled and drilled 
till every movement and inflection is exactly in accordance with the 
wishes of the stage manager. A smoothness is acquired which was 
unknown formerly, but is it an unmixed gain? Is not the spontaneity 
of the actor often lost in preciseness? The manager himself is safe 
enough, he carries out his own ideas and so has every chance of 
success, but the subordinate actor, who has to stifle his inspirations, to 
forget his artistic impulse, in the effort to follow lines laid down 
rigidly for his guidance, what about him? Does he act better or 
worse? There is a golden mean. Beyond doubt the manager should 
decide as to the conception of a part, for the play must be treated as a 
whole and the interpretation must be consistent, but when it comes 
to execution there is such a thing as too much drill. It destroys 
spontaneity. It destroys breadth. The atmosphere of Shakespeare 
is produced by a certain style, of which breadth is an all-important 
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component. The pettinesses of modern acting are out of place in the 
poetic drama, the fidgetiness, the breaking up of speeches, the con- 
stant sitting down and getting up, the lack of repose, the mortal 
terror lest the fact should peep out that the author wrote in verse, 
All these destroy breadth. Let me give one example out of a 
thousand. The effect of the great speech at the beginning of Julius 
Cesar is cumulative. The speaker keeps the attention of his hearers 
by a sustained argument, moving them more and more till they slink 
away ashamed. Marullus does on a small scale, in a single speech, 
what Antony does later on in halfa dozen. He cannot, as Antony 
does, change the note—his opportunity is too short. He remains 
always on one note, but ever increasing in power and intensity. 
What has such an one to do with jumping up and down on a bench, 
moving among the crowd, and so forth? The effect of the speech is 


ruined, its massand momentum shattered. Let the actor speak in one 


position throughout (there are only twenty-three lines), and give 
Shakespeare a chance. I do not plead for the statuesque simplicity 
of the Greek drama, nor even for the somewhat monotonous declama- 
tion of French classical tragedy, but I do venture to say decidedly 
that the effects of the poetic drama are usually to be obtained by 
treatment in simple masses with occasional high lights rather than in 
multitudinous detail. 

So far my attempt has been to reply to Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s 
defence of gorgeous mounting. It has been done with an ever 
present respect for his wonderful talent as an actor, an ever present 
sympathy with his enthusiasm for Shakespeare. After all, it is but a 
difference of opinion. There remains to notice two or three argu- 
ments on our side which he has left untouched. 

Gorgeous mounting asks for disproportionately long waits between 
the acts. That is bad. Worse is it that to provide for this waste of 
time the play is often mulcted of some portion which cannot be 
spared. For example, in the Lyceum revival of Macbeth a dozen 
years ago there was introduced a tableau of witches singing. Beau- 
tiful in its way, and perhaps helpful to some portion of the audience, 
But the murder of Banquo, an essential part of the play, was cut 
out. Just so the church scene in Much Ado About Nothing was 
beautiful, but the omission of the scene between Leonato and Dog- 
berry and Verges was too high a price to pay for it. Again, gorgeous 
mounting often involves a great noise and confusion behind the 
scenes. This matters comparatively little between the acts, but it 
extends more or less over the performance. While you are looking 
at one scene the preparation of the next drowns the voices of the 
actors. The soliloquy of Brutus in the orchard, the key to his 
character, was inaudible on the first night of Mr. Tree’s late produc- 
tion. The point must not be unduly urged; as the run proceeds 
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things quiet down, but the audiences of the early performances suffer. 
Again, the desire for realism results in all manner of queer effects of 
light and shade. Formerly darkness on the stage was only suggested, 
at the most the lights were turned half down, the audience imagined 
it was night and at the same time were able to see what was going 
on, even to distinguish the actor’s face. But nowadays nothing must 
be left to the imagination, so the stage is plunged in a Cimmerian 
blackness, in which the utmost that can be discerned is vague move- 
ment. I venture to think this is not only wearisome but inartistic. 
No art can exist without conventions, and the attempt to replace 
them by absolute realism destroys the art. Less important is the 
evil that sometimes arises from the striving after exactness in 
costume. Although a general faithfulness to the age and country 
is all that the stage really demands, it cannot be said that extreme 
accuracy often does harm, though there are cases in which it does. 
When Mr. Forbes Robertson revived Macbeth two or three years 
ago he adorned Macduff with a wild cat, or some such beast, the hind 
legs of which were in the middle of his back while the head came 
over his left shoulder and lay alongside his own. That unhappy 
chieftain went about the whole evening cheek by jowl with the crea- 
ture. Mr. Robertson rarely makes mistakes in mounting his plays, 
but this was one. Because men of the eleventh century ornamented 
themselves with fere nature it does not follow that their stage 
representatives should do so. Art selects, does not imitate. Another 
instance. In Mr. Tree’s revival of King John we saw a Faulcon- 
bridge who during the last two acts, or a great part of them, wore 
civilian dress, along cloak, a sort of turban shaped hat with long 
streamers. That was the general effect. Now it is very doubtful 
whether Faulconbridge after the first act should ever be other than 
plain soldier. He is the ideal soldier, one associated in our minds 
always with armour. But waiving this, I am quite sure he should 
never wear an exceptionally feminine costume, however accurate it 
may be. It would be just as easy to give him a civilian dress of 
manly type. Again, art selects. 

Here is a far more serious evil. Elaborate set scenes cannot follow 
each other, and so when it is decided to have one that occupies the 
whole stage it becomes necessary to play those which precede and 
succeed on only half the stage. Writers of melodrama any time 
these fifty years have met the difficulty by interpolating “ carpenter’s 
scenes ”’ for the funny folk, a race who require little in the way of 
accessories and can curtail or elongate their ministrations according to 
the exigencies of the moment, but Shakespeare’s plays are not on those 
lines. The manager nowadays does much by rearranging the acts and 
scenes, but all cases are not to be so met. In Mr. Tree’s King John 
the great scene in the French King’s tent (III., 1) lost half its force 
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for want of space. The actors were much too close to each other. 
The scalding words of Constance, the contemptuous challenge of 
Faulconbridge, more than all, the King’s defiance to Rome (one of 
the two or three speeches on the stage which ought always to lift the 
audience out of their seats), went for almost nothing. No doubt 
this was largely attributable to the modern disease of underacting ; 
but, apart from this, no actor can really let himself go when the 
character addressed is within a very few feet of him. 

As to the monotony bred of nightly repetition of the same part 
for three or four months it is needless to speak—it speaks for itself. 
But there is something beyond the monotony. Without touching 
the vexed question as to how far an actor should himself feel the 
passions he portrays, it is quite certain that no tragedian could 
satisfactorily play Othello or Lear six or seven times a week for even 
a single month. 

And here is the greatest evil of all. Under a system of gorgeous 
mounting the actor knows that the attention of the audience is not 
concentrated on him, but is to a greater or less extent diverted to 
scenery and costume. He may not formulate this in words, he may 
scarcely crystallise it in thought, but unconsciously he recognises it, 
and his art suffers. He loses life, loses earnestness, loses self-abandon- 
ment. He is always in danger of becoming subordinate to his sur- 
roundings. When Garrick and Barry were acting Romeo at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden respectively, the opinion of the town was 
divided. One lady on being appealed to replied, “‘ Had I been Juliet 
to Garrick’s Romeo, so ardent and impassioned was he, I should have 
expected that he would have come up to me in the baleony; but had 
I been Juliet to Barry’s Romeo, so tender, so eloquent, and so 
seductive was he, I should certainly have gone down to him.’ The 
actor of those days monopolised the ears and eyes of the spectator, 
and, knowing this, he ran up and down the gamut of the passions in 
confidence that many at least would feel with him, producing effects 
not attempted now. What man under five-and-thirty can remember 
having been really moved by the acting of Shakespeare ? 

But is the case hopeless? Let us not say it. Let us rather hope 
that before long the reaction may come, that in the production of the 
poetic drama managers may put acting first, and acting second, and 
acting third, relegating scenery and costume to a purely ancillary 
position. Then should we have a chance of seeing what Londoners 
saw in the forties and fifties with grand old Phelps, what Berliners 
may see to-day—the whole Shakespeare circle. And, incidentally, 
Mr. Tree would thus have an opportunity of adding fresh characters 
to his list of successes, and that excellent actress Mrs. Tree would 
have the chance she has never yet had of showing her full powers. 

W. Hucues Haterr. 
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THE COMING SETTLEMENT IN CHINA. 


Ix approaching a consideration of the coming settlement in China it 
is important to note that there is a vital difference between the 
attitude of the Powers towards that country at the present moment 
and their attitude at the close of the last great war in Eastern Asia. 
To-day the Powers are to all appearances united. Their soldiers 
have fought shoulder to shoulder to reach a common end, and to 
avert a common disaster. They have triumphantly accomplished the 
first item on the international programme, and there is good reason 
to hope that the spirit of harmony which has so far reigned in the 
councils of the Concert will continue. If the best use is to be made 
of the powerful combination which has been thus constructed, the 
statesmen of the Concert will do well not to content themselves with 
a settlement in the nature of a stop-gap. They should make an 
effort to assure some stability to the political situation in the Far 
East, and to construct the new peace as far as possible on lines which 
offer some prospect of permanency. 

In saying this I am far from contemplating the assumption of 
new responsibilities on a large scale—rather the reverse. What I 
have in mind is that the demands to be made on China, though simple 
in form, shall be conceived in the spirit of a large policy of recon- 
struction, adapted to the probable trend of events in that Empire. 

Materials for such a policy are abundant. During the last few 
years much experience of the real condition of China has been gained, 
and not a few dangerous illusions have been exploded. Mr. Brodrick 
lately called attention to the mistaken impression produced on the 
public mind of Europe by the course and result of the Chino-Japanese 
war.' The sudden collapse of the Celestials gave rise to a wide- 
spread belief “ that the Chinese Colossus was prostrate, and therefore fit 
for dismemberment.” It was under this impression that the policy 
of “spheres of interest” was adopted by several of the Powers, in 
order to earmark the regions which, in the event of partition, they 
would respectively claim to control. Fortunately this pessimist view 
of the immediate future of China was not shared by Lord Salisbury, 
and his ingenious application of the “‘ spheres of interest ” policy for 
the safeguarding of the essential integrity of China gave pause to all 
partition schemes.” 

Nevertheless it was still widely believed that China was crumbling 

(1) Zimes Parl. Rep., Aug. 3, 1900. 


(2) I pointed out the integrity effect of Lord Salisbury’s application of the 


‘* spheres of interest’’ system in these pages last year. See FortNiGHTLy ReEvIEW, 
y' pag 
April, 1899, 
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to ruin, that she was incapable of organised resistance to the 
foreigner, that her millions were unconscious of a national spirit 
and incapable of progress, and that her semi-federal political 
system, together with certain crude fancies of the ethnologists, sup- 
plies, as Mr. Henry Norman put it, “‘a scientific and practical basis 
for partition.” ’ The recent crisis has rudely disturbed these illusions. 

Of the precise origin and nature of this crisis there can be no doubt. 
It is an awakening of the Chinese Colossus. While certain eccentrics 
in Europe have been trying to make our flesh creep with sensational 
portrayals of a “ Yellow Peril”? which has no existence,” the Chinese 
have been experiencing an analogue of that peril in a painfully real 
form. I have lately often wondered why some Chinese nationalist 
has not written a pamphlet on this counterpart of the German Em- 
peror’s nightmare under some such title as “The Pink Peril.” 
Consider what a case he might make out. For years past the Pink 
Barbarian of the West has been crowding in increasing numbers into 
the cultured East. He claims free ingress and egress for himself the 
while he refuses the same privilege to Chinamen in his own countries. 
He forces himself, his trade, and the propagandists of his mushroom 
religions on the Celestials by violent methods which are forbidden in 
the serene ethics of Confucius. He arrogantly derides their ancient 
cultus, corrupts their language into a hideous dialect, seizes their 
forts and arsenals without right or excuse, and earmarks their 
provinces for eventual annexation on the insolent assumption that 
they are nationally moribund. Finally, he writes books to prove 
that they are a universal danger, that their millions are about to 
overrun the world with armies which have no existence, or to depress 
the Western labour markets with workmen who only desire to stay 
at home, or to ruin Western industries with which they are un- 
acquainted by acclimatising them in their own land. 

It is against this state of things—and I do not think that anyone 
will accuse me of exaggerating—that the sorely tried Middle Kingdom 
has at last revolted. This is already shown by the two edicts of the 
Dowager Empress which inaugurated the movement, and which I 
quoted in these pages two months ago.’® After pointing out that “the 
various Powers cast upon us looks of tiger-like voracity, hustling each 
other in their endeavours to seize upon our innermost territories,” the 
edicts make a powerful appeal for national resistance, ‘to preserve from 
destruction and spoliation our ancestral home and graves.” The 
terms of these documents remind one of the German Emperor’s 

(1) Nineteenth Century, July, 1900. 

(2) I should like to advise any one who has allowed himself to be impressed by the 
idea of a ‘Yellow Peril” to read Professor Louis Vignon’s searching pamphlet on the 
subject: Le Péril Jaune, Paris, 1897. 


(3) Fortyicutty Review, July, 1900, p. 146. For full text see North China 
Herald, December 27th, 1899, p. 1282, 
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exceedingly foolish “‘ Yellow Peril” cartoon, in which the “ nations 
of Europe” were called upon to “ protect your holiest possessions ” 
against an imaginary invasion of the Confucian hordes. This was 
the beginning of the revolt. It was followed up by armaments 
which showed that even the conservative Manchu had learnt one 
pregnant lesson from the Pink Barbarian—the lesson of religious 
inconsistency, which combines great armaments with a teaching of 
non-resistance. They have also learnt that, with modern weapons, 
which may be bought anywhere, or may be multiplied in native 
arsenals, and with their immense reserve of human fighting material, 
they may reasonably hope to defy the world. This lesson, in spite of 
present failure, will never be unlearnt. 

All this, no doubt, does not prove that there is a general awakening 
in China, that a national spirit has asserted itself, and that the untold 
millions of its inhabitants have demonstrated that the belief in their 
inevitable disintegration isa myth. On the contrary, I may be told 
that the theory of the “ scientific basis of partition ” is proved by the 
abstention of the Central and Southern provinces from the anti- 
foreign movement inaugurated by the Dowager Empress. Superficial 
students of recent events in China may be impressed by this argu- 
ment, but not those who have gone to the root of the matter. The 
belief that the great mass of Chinese are insensible to the 
nationalist ideal of the Dowager Empress was indeed disproved only 
the other day, when, on the arrival of the allies at Peking, the 
apparently dissentient Yang-tsze and Wuchang viceroys addressed 
an almost menacing note to the consuls at Shanghai declaring that 
“if the Empress is not respected the Viceroys will not be responsible 
for the consequences.” ! The truth is that the difference on this 
question between the Manchus and Chinese—roughly speaking—is a 
difference of method, not of end. The Manchu is for militant action, 
and he hates the foreigner and all his works. The Chinese is not 
one whit less conscious of the national wrongs, but he seeks to right 
them by national regeneration, by fighting the foreigner, not merely 
with his weapons of war, but with the whole apparatus of his more 
effective civilisation. In a word, the Chinese is for Reform as repre- 
sented by the deposed Emperor, while the Manchu is for a return to 
the old exclusiveness of the Middle Kingdom. 

The reality of the Reform movement in China is a phenomenon of 
far more formidable significance than the noisier defiances of the Reac- 
tionaries. That it is closely allied with the movement for resistance 
against foreign encroachment is shown by the fact that the Emperor 
only embraced it when the helplessness of the old system was tragically 
borne in upon him by the humiliation of the Treaty of Shimonosaki. 
Indeed, in one of his reforming edicts he specifically says :— 


(1) Times, August 20tb, 1900. 
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“« And we are not less grieved at the slights which China has had to submit to 
at the hands of foreign governments. But so long as we do not possess the 
knowledge and science of other peoples we shall not be able to defend ourselves 
against them.”! 

For some time previously to the Emperor’s adoption of Reform the 
people, especially in the southern provinces, had shown a very 
decided tendency to adopt Western ways, chiefly under the influence 
of the striking example of Japan. Translations of foreign classics 
and works of science had begun to circulate by the thousand, and the 
number of native newspapers was quadrupled between 1895 and 1898.” 
Progress is slow in China, but it is sure, and it is not confined to the 
literati. The increase of treaty ports and railways and the education 
of the “settlement Chinese” have sent vibrations of change all over 
the empire. “ Far in the interior,” says a recent writer in a Shanghai 
newspaper, ‘ the traveller now and then comes across an electric light 
installation, while there is probably not a village, within the confines 
of South Kiangsu at any rate, where the rattle of the new cotton gin 
may not be heard.”* How widespread this movement is was shown 
by the reception accorded to the Emperor’s Reform edicts. They 
were received with enthusiasm in all parts of the empire, and by all 
classes of Chinese. It was not only the young Cantonese who hailed 
them, but also veteran statesmen like Chang Chih-hing, the great 
viceroy ; Chen Pao-chen, the able Governor of Hunan ; the unfortu- 
nate Chang Yin-huan, member of the Tsung-li- Yamen, and President 
of the Board of Revenue; and Weng Tung-ho, the tutor of two 
emperors, and one of the most influential men in Peking. It is 
altogether a delusion to imagine that the reforms of the young 
Emperor were merely the eccentricities of a dreamy and weak- 
minded prince. I can see no evidence of the thoughtless incompetence 
ascribed to the monarch by his detractors. On the contrary, there is 
a distinct note of personal courage, of earnestness, and statesmanship 
in all his edicts. They represented and still represent a strong 
national movement which covers, and that not thinly, the whole of 
the Central and Southern provinces; in other words, the richest and 
most intelligent centres in the empire. This movement is, too, far 
more intensely a patriotic movement than that of which we have 
recently witnessed the outburst in Peking. 

Now these are exceedingly important facts which at the present 
moment no statesman can afford to ignore. They show not only that 

(1) L only know the edict from a text published in the North American Review, July, 
1900, p. 20. 

(2) eis : “Intellectual Awakening of China ’”’ (Nineteenth Century, June, 1900). 

(3) North China Herald, June 13th, 1900, p. 1057. 

(4) See articles by Mr. Gundry (Fortnicutty Review, June, 1900), and Mr. G. 8. 
Owen (National Review, September, 1879). Also North China Herald, September 26th, 
and October 24th, 1898, September 4th, 1899 (p. 465), June 27th, 1900 (p. 1173), and 
July 11th, 1900 (p. 73). 
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the vivifying breath of a national spirit has been breathed into the 
loosely compacted elements of Chinese national life—that patriotic 
sentiment which, together with a common language (which already 
exists in the eighteen provinces), constitutes the strongest bond of 
national unity—but that the leaven of a new civilisation is at work 
among the people, deriving strength from the patriotic upheaval 
and at the same time preparing for it the resources for the realisa- 
tion of its aspirations. This new movement has now been sanctified by 
blood, and nothing will arrest its progress. ‘ As for China’s future,’ 
wrote Sir Robert Hart in a letter published a few days ago, “ you 
know how firmly I believe in her greatness in the time yet to come.”’* 
We are beginning to perceive the justification of this apparently 
romantic faith. The Japanese have already shown what the Eastern 
Asiatics can do. China walking in the same direction more slowly, 
but on that account more solidly, will more than realise the famous 
forecast of her future so daringly limned by Charles Pearson in his 
Vational Life and Character. 

If this is the situation in China as revealed by recent events, how 
are the Powers going to deal with it? What effect should this 
revelation have on the terms of peace they are about to propose to 
the Chinese Government ? 

To the German Emperor, as manifested to us by his speeches, a 
powerful and progressive China would be anathema—the realisation 
of all he has ever dreamed of the Yellow Peril. From his point of 
view there could be only one logical way of dealing with it, namely, 
by the Christian Powers taking it under their control, and since it is 
an evil of exceeding magnitude the only possible method of control 
would be by partition. I will not do the Kaiser the injustice of 
imagining that in his mute moments he contemplates anything of 
the kind. Like Cromwell, he does not shrink from holding a candle 
to the unbeliever when the solid interests of statecraft require it, 
and in the present case the logical application of his oratorical pre- 
cepts would be madness. 

The idea of a partition of the Chinese Empire appeals, indeed, 
only to a few cracked-brained journalists who know little of 
China and still less of Europe. Where is the European Power 
which at the present moment, and bearing in mind its Continental 
responsibilities, is in a position to assume the conquest and control 
of 100,000,000 Chinese? There is not one. The bare idea that 
during the present troubles the eighty millions of Chinese in the 
German sphere of influence in Shantung might join the Boxers has 
been a nightmare to thoughtful German politicians.? Even Russia 
shrinks from the idea, for the simple reason that she has no wish to 
face possible enemies in Europe and Asia at the same time. More- 

(1) Daily papers, August 18tb, 1900. 
(2) Neue Freie Presse, July 9th, 1900. 
VOL, LXVIII. N.S. M M 
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over it is not at all improbable that a further penetration on her part 
into China would result in the ultimate Mongolisation of Siberia. But 
even were partition physically possible the jealousies of the Powers 
would render it impossible. It would pass the wit of man to devise 
a division which would not prove the signal for war. For these 
reasons most of the Powers have already declared against it and 
have even disavowed all desire for territorial acquisitions.’ 

But if partition is out of the question, how are the possible dangers 
of a strong and regenerated China, with its coast-line dotted with 
Alsaces, to be guarded against ? 

Under any circumstances the mere demand for monetary indemnities, 
followed by a persistence in the old Pink Peril policy, is out of the 
question. Even without a great transformation of the nation on 

eform lines, such a policy would be condemned beforehand, for under 
it Europeans would return to their old lives as mere specks in a great 
sea of Mongol barbarism, and the result would only be a periodical 
renewal of outrages and of conflicts with the Imperial Government, 
ending one fine day in another colossal outbreak against the foreigners. 

M. de Bloch, the well-known advocate of universal peace, has 
suggested another course. He is of opinion that there is no like- 
lihood of a further expansion of the foreign trade of China, owing 
to the conservatism and thriftiness of the Chinese, and the rigid 
traditional regulation of the wants of their women. Consequently he 
advocates an abstention from all forward policies and all attempts to 
open up the country, on the ground that they will not pay.2 Un- 
fortunately for M. de Bloch, his view is contested by all the best 
authorities on the spot. One of the most experienced of our consuls 
writes: ‘ China has been a good customer up to the full extent of her 
means. She takes value in goods for everything she sells.”* Another, 
dealing with the Central and Southern provinces, says : “‘ The Chinese 
everywhere emphatically has the taste for luxuries. He may be 
trusted to buy them to the full extent of his means. It is this 
quality which will some day make the foreign trade of China of 
gigantic dimensions.” * M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, the French autho- 
rity, bears similar testimony, describing the Chinese as “ essentielle- 
ment consommateurs, avides de jouissance de luxe et de plaisirs.”® 
It is interesting to note that this ingrained taste for luxuries on the 
part of the Chinese, which M. de Bloch denies, was discussed by 
Montesquieu in his Esprit des Lois, where a curious account is 
given of the sumptuary laws to which it gave rise. The best reply 

(1) See Mr. Brodrick’s speech, Times, August 3rd; speech of M. Delcassé, idid., 
August 20th ; Circular of Count von Biilow, isid., July 13th; speech of the German 


Emperor, idid., August 15th ; communiqué of the Russian Government, idid., August 
16th, 1900. 


(2) Nene Freie Presse, July 29th, 1900. See also ‘* La Guerre,” vol. vi. p. 313. 
(3) Consular Report, C 8277-21, p. 8. (4) Tbid., C 8649-29, p. 77. 
(5) Vignon: Péril Jaune, p. 27. (6) English Edit., Bohn, vol. i., pp. 108-111. 
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to M. de Bloch is, however, the rapid growth of Chinese trade in 
recent years, in spite of the serious impediments of internal taxation. 
It will not be long before these impediments are removed, and this 
must give a considerable impulse to the demand for foreign goods. 
A similar result must attend the local industrial development, in 
which so much foreign capital is sunk. These considerations are so 
obvious that the point raised by M. de Bloch would not be worth 
discussing were it not that his opinion, which he has privately 
conveyed to influential men in this country, has found a few 
disciples. 

The only remaining solution is a policy of discreet Reconstruction. 
M. d’Estournelles de Constant, who will be remembered as French 
chargé daffaires in London, has proposed an elaborate scheme for 
putting China into European leading-strings, comprising an inter- 
national militia, a native gendarmerie drilled by Europeans, a 
European financial administration and ministries of public works, 
commerce, and public instruction, also held by Europeans.' The 
obvious objection to this scheme is that it is not discreet, inasmuch 
as it would be as difficult to realise as a scheme of partition, and 
even more difficult to administer. Mr. Brodrick, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, has already declared against all schemes of 
‘“‘Indianisation,’? and it is consequently not likely to be enter- 
tained by any of the Powers. Every form of direct control has been, 
indeed, repudiated by the Powers, who are not anxious to add to their 
responsibilities in the Far East. 

If, then, the future of China is to be entirely uncontrolled and at 
the same time a recurrence of past conflicts is to be effectively pro- 
vided against, the demands of the Powers must be made as lenient 
as possible and must be conceived in a spirit of true friendliness to 
China. It seems to me that this may be accomplished without 
travelling beyond the necessities of the situation as already hinted at 
by Her Majesty’s Government and by the German Emperor.’ These 
necessities are three in number. 

1. Condign punishment of the authors of the present troubles. 

2. Indemnities for losses and expenses incurred by the Allies. 

3. Establishment of a strong native government calculated to 
guarantee order in the empire and the faithful execution of treaties 
with foreign powers. 

The first of these demands cannot be affected by any consideration 
other than the requirements of the strictest justice. However much 
China may have been wronged by the Powers in the past, the con- 
trivers of the Boxer movement, and of the cowardly attacks on the 
Legations, cannot derive from that circumstance any extenuation of 


(1) Le Temps, July 7, 1900. (2) Times, Aug. 3, 1900. 
(3) Zdid., and Aug. 15, 1900. 
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their guilt. It was open to them to declare war on the Powers, but 
the murder of foreigners and the breach of treaty engagements in times 
of pcace, together with the violation of sanctitas Legatorum admit 
of no defence. An example must be made of them if the official 
intercourse of China with foreign nations is in future to be based on 
any civilised principles. It will be necessary, of course, to make 
full enquiry into the origin and direction of the disorders, and until 
that is done it is impossible to indicate the chief culprits. One thing, 
however, is indispensable. All the chiefs of the anti-foreign move- 
ment, including the Dowager Empress, must be removed from the 
temptation of making further mischief. The Dowager Empress is 
an old offender. As far back as 1891 it was the common talk of the 
Treaty ports that she was organising a movement for the expulsion 
of all foreigners from China.’ Her complicity in the present out- 
break is attested by numerous edicts emanating from her personally. 
Moreover, unless she is punished the full extent of the victory of the 
Powers will not be realised by the Chinese. The occupation of Peking 
can always be explained away as having been carried out by permission 
of the Empress, but when to that is added the punishment of that 
Jady, all doubt as to what has actually taken place in the north will 
vanish. 

The second demand is of a different character. The indemnities 
which may run into a considerable sum, especially in view of the 
damage to railway and other property, and of the magnitude of the 
military operations in Manchuria, will have to come out of the Im- 
perial exchequer. Something may be obtained by the confiscation 
of the private property of the authors of the disasters, but at the best 
it will form but an infinitesimal proportion of the sum required. 
How is the balance to be obtained? ‘There is but little margin in 
the yield of the Maritime Customs to pay the interest on further 
loans; consequently the Government will only have internal taxation 
to fall back upon. This taxation is, however, already very heavy, 
and it would be neither fair nor in harmony with a policy of concilia- 
tion to the Chinese people to impose fresh burdens upon them. So 
far as the Central and Southern provinces are concerned, it would be 
distinctly unfair, seeing that they have taken no part in the disorders. 

If the indemnities are not to prove a burden to innocent parties 
and a fresh source of grievance to the Chinese people some reforms in 
the Chinese fiscal system will have to be introduced. With honest 
administration many millions of taels a year can be saved. The 
question of the revision of the import tariff and export dues might be 
taken in hand and settled on the basis of a temporary international 
administration of Likin. A Government importation of salt would treble 
the revenue from that source without imposing any fresh burdens on 


(1) The Daily Press (Hong Kong), Sept. 22, 1891. 
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anybody.’ These are a few of the points which the Powers might 
seize the present opportunity of examining. By overhauling the 
Chinese finances it might not prove impossible to satisfy the claims 
of the Allies, and at the same time free foreign trade from some of 
its impediments, without adding perceptibly to internal taxation. At 
any rate these are, in my humble opinion, the lines on which a solu- 
tion of the Indemnity question should be sought. 

The third demand is the most important of all. If the guarantees 
required by the Powers are to prove effective they must be given by 
a Government which enjoys the confidence of the nation and which 
on its side is likely to retain that confidence by realising the legitimate 
aspirations of the nation. The best gift we can make to China to-day 
and the one which will suit our own purposes best, is the restoration 
of the Emperor with every guarantee that he shall have a free hand 
in carrying out a policy of Reform. The Yellow Peril, if there be 
such a thing, can never come from a strong China conscious of its 
responsibilities and its dignity. Russia herself has only to gain by 
the vicinity of such a Power, for she would then have a better 
guarantee of the inviolability of her frontier than she has now. The 
real Yellow Peril resides in a weak, ignorant, and corrupt China—‘‘a 
headless China,” as Lord Rosebery once called it—always simmering 
on the verge of anarchy and always suffering from complications with 
foreign Powers. For an eternally weak China the only remedy is 
the direct control of the Powers. Since this is a remedy which the 
Powers cannot undertake, they must co-operate in making a strong 
China, and this can only be done by giving the rein to those reform- 
ing impulses of the people which are already so strong and promising. 
Happily this work involves no direct and prolonged responsibilities. 
All that is needed is to restore the Emperor, or to place on the throne 
another prince of the Imperial House, whose legitimacy may, accord- 
ing to the prevalent tradition, be made a matter of fictitious adop- 
tion, and to surround him with councillors of standing, experience, 
and liberal sympathies, like the present Yangtsze Viceroy. That the 
Emperor is far from being the semi-idiot he is frequently represented, 
and that his restoration to power would be popular all over China, I 
have already shown, 

There is, of course, the difficulty of finding the Emperor, if it be 
true that he has been deported with the rest of the Court to Si-ngan 
fu. The precedent of 1860 encourages me to think that this will not 
prove insuperable. When, after the war in that year, the Emperor 
Hien-fung fled to Jehol, it was not long before the whole Court was 


(1) These questions will be found very ably discussed in two consular reports issued 
in 1897; one ‘‘On the State of Trade at the Treaty Ports of China’’ (C 8277-127), 
pp. 61-62, and the other ‘‘On the Revenue and Expenditure of the Chinese Empire ’”’ 
(C 8278-14), pp. 34-36. 
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agitating to return. In the interval Prince Kung negotiated a peace 
with the allies, and he even succeeded in capturing and sentencing to 
death Prince Tsai and his Manchu colleagues, the authors of the 
treacherous capture of Sir Henry Loch and Sir Harry Parkes.’ If I 
am not mistaken Prince Tsai was the father of the present Prince of 
Tuan. 

Such, then, it seems to me, should be the spirit in which the 
coming settlement in China should be approached if it is desired to 
make an effort to permanently solve the Far Eastern question with a 
minimum of sacrifice on the part of the Powers. That there is room 
for considerable disagreement among the Powers, even in these 
modest proposals, I am not sanguine enough to ignore, but I am sure 
that the path of true wisdom lies somewhere in their direction. At 
any rate, I trust that Great Britain will follow some such course 
as I have here endeavoured to indicate. We have always been 
the true friends of China, and even after the war with Japan, 
when all the world, including the expert advisers of the Foreign 
Office, were declaring that China was moribund and partition inevi- 
table, we stood forth as advocates of her integrity and independence. 
That these services have not been forgotten is shown by the hope 
with which the whole Reform party looks to us, and by the con- 
fidence reposed in us at the present moment by the great viceroys of 
the Central provinces. It is our duty to respond with a policy 
which is likely to give the ancient empire a fresh and glorious chance 
of life. 

If this policy should fail—if in spite of their pledges any of the 
Powers should attempt to secure territorial advantages, or should 
otherwise block proposals essential to the stability of China—there 
is one course that we should not hesitate to adopt. The policy of 
saving Central and Southern China should be persisted in, and steps 
should be taken to formally guarantee the integrity and commercial 
freedom of that region. If any other Powers—say France, or the 
United States, or Japan—like to join us, we could only welcome 
their assistance. A suggestive precedent for such a guarantee will 
be found in the Anglo-French Agreement relating to Siam, signed 
in January, 1896. I only regret that in view of this agreement, and 
of the common interests already acquired by France and Great 
Britain in Yunnan and Szechuan—not to speak of the great work 
performed half a century ago by the two Powers in opening up China 
to the world—Lord Salisbury did not find it possible to make the 
recent garrisoning of Shanghai a joint Anglo-French enterprise. 

DirLomaricus. 


(1) Boulger: History of China, vol. iii., pp. 629 et seg. 
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BY THE IONIAN SEA. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BREEZY HEIGHT. 


Caranzaro must be one of the healthiest spots in southern Italy ; perhaps 
it has no rival in this respect among the towns south of Rome. The furious 
winds, with which my acquaintances threatened me, did not blow during 
my stay, but there was always more or less breeeze, and the kind of breeze 
that refreshes. I should like to visit Catanzaro in the summer; probably 
one would have all the joy of glorious sunshine without oppressive heat, 
and the landscape in those glowing days would be beyond expression 
beautiful. 

I remember with delight the public garden at Cosenza, its neble view 
over the valley of the Crati to the heights of Sila; that of Catanzaro is 
in itself more striking, and the prospect it affords has a sterner, wider 
note. Here you wander amid groups of magnificent trees, an astonish- 
ingly rich and varied vegetation; and from a skirting terrace you look 
down upon the precipitous gorge, burnt into barrenness save where a cactus 
clings to some jutting rock. Here in summer-time would be freshness 
amid noontide heat, with wondrous avenues of golden light breaking the 
dusk beneath the boughs. I shall never see it; but the desire often 
comes to me under northern skies, when I am weary of labour and seek 
in fancy a paradise of idleness. 

In the public gardens is a little museum, noticeable mostly for a fine col- 
lection of ancient coins. There are Greek pots, too, and weapons, found 
at Tiriolo, a village high up on the mountain above Catanzaro. As at 
Taranto, a stranger who cares for this kind of thing can be sure of having 
the museum all to himself. On my first visit Don Pasquale accompanied 
me, and through him I made the acquaintance of the custodian. But I 
was not in the museum mood; reviving health inclined me to the open 
air, and the life of to-day; I saw these musty relics with only a vague eye. 

After living amid a malaria-stricken population, I rejoiced in the healthy 
aspect of those mountain folk, Even a deformed beggar, who dragged 
himself painfully along the pavement, had so ruddy a face that it was hard 
to feel compassion for him. And the wayside children—it was a pleasure 
to watch them at their games. Such children in Italy do not, as a rule, 
seem happy ; too often they look ill, cheerless, burdened before their time ; 
at Catanzaro they are as robust and lively as heart could wish, and their 
voices ring delightfully upon the ear. It is not only, I imagine, a result 
of the fine air they breathe; no doubt they are exceptional among the poor 
children of the south in getting enough to eat, The town has certain in- 
dustries, especially the manufacture of silk; one feels an atmosphere of 
well-being ; mendicancy is a rare thing. 

Fruits abounded, and were very cheap; if one purchased from a stall 
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the difficulty was to carry away the abundance offered for one’s smallest 
coin. Excellent oranges cost about a penny the half-dozen. Anyone who 
is fond of the prickly fig should go to Catanzaro. I asked a man sitting 
with a basket of them at a street corner to give me the worth of a soldo 
(a half-penny); he began to fill my pocket, and when I cried that it was 
enough, that I could carry no more, he held up one particularly fine fruit, 
smiled as only an Italian can, and said, with admirable politeness, ‘* Questo 
per complimento /” I ought to have shaken hands with him. 

Even when I had grown accustomed to the place, its singular appearance 
of incompleteness kept exciting my attention. I had never seen a town so 
ragged at the edges. If there had recently been a great conflagration and 
almost all the whole city was being rebuilt, it would have looked much as 
it did at the time of my visit. To enter the post-office one had to clamber 
over heaps of stone and plaster, to stride over tumbled beams and jump 
across great puddles, entering at last by shaky stairs a place which looked 
like the waiting-room of an unfinished railway-station. The style of build- 
ing is peculiar, and looks so temporary as to keep one constantly in mind 
of the threatening earthquake. Most of the edifices, large and small, public 
and private, are constructed of rubble set in cement, with an occasional 
big, rough-squared stone to give an appearance of solidity, and perhaps 
a few courses of bricks in the old Roman style. If the building is of 
importance this work is hidden beneath stucco; otherwise it remains 
like the mere shell of a house, and is disfigured over all its surface with 
great holes left by the scaffolding. Religion supplies something of adorn- 
ment; above many portals is a rudely painted Virgin and Child, often, 
plainly enough, the effort of a hand accustomed to any tool rather than 
that of the artist. On the dwellings of the very poor a great Cross is 
scrawled in whitewash. These rickety houses often exhibit another 
feature more picturesque and, to the earthly imagination, more consoling ; 
on the balcony one sees a great gourd, some three feet long, so placed that 
its yellow plumpness may ripen in sun and air. It is a sign of plenty ; 
the warm spot of colour against the rough masonry does good to eye and 
heart. 

My hotel afforded me little amusement after the Concordia at Cotrone, 
yet it did not lack its characteristic features. I found, for instance, in my 
bedroom a printed notice, making appeal in remarkable terms to all who 
occupied the chamber. ‘The proprietor—thus it ran—had learnt with 
extreme regret that certain travellers who slept under his roof were in 
the habit of taking their meals at other places of entertainment. This 
practice, he desired it to be known, not only hurt his personal feelings— 
tocca il suo morale—but did harm to the reputation of the establishment. 
Assuring all and sundry that he would do his utmost to maintain a high 
standard of culinary excellence, the proprietor ended by begging his 
honourable clients that they would bestow their kind favours on the 
restaurant of the house—si onora pregare i suoi respettabili clienti perche 
vogliano benignarst il restorante; and therewith signed himself—Coriolano 
Paparazzo. 

For my own part I was not tempted to such a breach of decorum; the 
fare provided by Signore Paparazzo suited me well enough, and the wine 
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of the country was so good that it would have covered many defects of 
cookery. Of my fellow guests in the spacious dining-room I can recall 
only two. They were military men of a certain age, grizzled officers, who 
walked rather stiffly and seated themselves with circumspection. Evidently 
old friends, they always dined at the same time, entering one a few minutes 
after the other ; but by some freak of habit they took places at different 
tables, so that the conversation which they kept up all through the meal 
had to be carried on by an exchange of shouts. Nothing whatever pre- 
vented them from being near each other; the room never contained more 
than half a dozen persons; yet thus they sat, evening after evening, many 
yards apart, straining their voices to boa mutually audible. Me they de- 
lighted ; to the other guests, more familiar with them and their talk, they 
must have been a serious nuisance. But I should have liked to see the 
civilian who dared to manifest his disapproval of these fine old warriors. 

They sat interminably, evidently having no idea how otherwise to pass 
the evening. In the matter of public amusements Catanzaro is not pro- 
gressive ; I only once saw an announcement of a theatrical performance, 
and it did not smack of modern enterprise. On the dining-room table one 
evening lay a little printed bill, which made known that a dramatic com- 
pany was then in the town. Their entertainment consisted of two parts, 
the first entitled: ‘‘The Death of Agolante and the Madness of Count 
Orlando”; the second: ‘A Delightful Comedy, the Devil’s Castle with 
Pulcinella as the Timorous Soldier.’’ In addition were promised “ new 
duets and Neapolitan songs.” ‘The theatre would comfortably seat three 
hundred persons, and the performance would be given twice, at half-past 
eighteen and half-past twenty-one o’clock. It was unpardonable in me 
that I did not seek out the Teatro delle Varieta; I might easily have been 
in my seat (with thirty, more likely than three hundred, other spectators) 
by half-past twenty-one. But the night was forbidding; a cold rain fell 
heavily. Moreover, just as I had thought that it was perhaps worth while 
to run the risk of another illness—one cannot see the Madness of Count 
Orlando every day—there came into the room a peddler laden with some 
fifty volumes of fiction and a fine assortment of combs and shirt-studs. 
The books tempted me; I looked them through. Most, of course, were 
translations from the vulgarest French fewilletonistes ; the Italian reader of 
novels, whether in newspaper or volume, knows, as a rule, nothing but 
this imported rubbish. However, a real Italian work was discoverable, 
and, together with the unfriendly sky, it kept me at home. I am sorry 
now, as for many another omission on my wanderings, when lack of 
energy or a passing mood of dulness has caused me to miss what would 
be so pleasant in the retrospect. 

I spent an hour one evening at the principal café, where a pianist of great 
pretentions and small achievement made rather painful music. Watching 
and listening to the company (all men, of course, though the oriental system 
regarding women is not so strict at Catanzaro as elsewhere in the south), I 
could not but fall into a comparison of this scene with any similar gathering 
of middle-class English folk. The contrast was very greatly in favour of 
the Italians. One has had the same thought a hundred times in the same 
circumstances, but it is worth dwelling upon. Among these representative 
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men, young and old, of Catanzaro, the tone of conversation was incom- 
parably better than that which would rule in a cluster of English provincials 
met to enjoy their evening leisure. They did, in fact, converse—a word 
rarely applicable to English talk under such conditions; mere personal 
gossip was the exception ; they exchanged genuine thoughts, reasoned lucidly 
on the surface of abstract subjects. Isay on the surface; no remark that 
I heard could be called original or striking; but the choice of topics 
and the mode of viewing them was distinctly intellectual, Phrases often 
occurred such as have no equivalent on the lips of everyday people in our 
own country. For instance, a young fellow in no way distinguished from 
his companions, fell to talking about a leading townsman, and praised him 
for his ingenio simpatico, his bella intelligenza, with exclamations of approval 
from those who listened. No, it is not merely the difference between homely 
Anglo-Saxon and a language of classic origin ; there is a radical distinction 
of thought. These people have an innate respect for things of the mind, 
which is wholly lacking to a typical Englishman, One need not dwell upon 
the point that their animation was supported by a tiny cup of coffee or a 
glass of lemonade ; this is a matter of climate and racial constitution ; but 
I noticed the entire absence of a certain kind of jocoseness which is so 
naturally associated with spirituous liquors ; no talk could have been less 
offensive. From many a bar-parlour in English country towns I have gone 
away heavy with tedium and disgust; the café at Catanzaro seemed, in 
comparison, a place of assembly for wits and philosophers. 

Meanwhile a season of rain had begun; heavy skies warned me that I 
must not hope for a renewal of sunny idleness on this mountain top ; it 
would be well if intervals of cheerful weather lighted my further course by 
the Ionian Sea. Reluctantly, I made ready to depart. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SQUILLACE, 


In meditating my southern ramble I had lingered on the thought that I 
should see Squillace. For Squillace (Virgil’s ‘‘ ship-wrecking Scylaceum ”’) 
was the ancestral home of Cassiodorus, and his retreat when he became a 
monk ; Cassiodorus, the delightful pedant, the liberal statesman and patriot, 
who stands upon the far limit of his old Roman world and bids a sad fare- 
well to its glories. He had niched himself in my imagination. Once when 
I was spending a lonely winter upon the shore of Devon, I had with me 
the two folio volumes of his works, and patiently read the better part of 
them ; it was more fruitful than a study of all the modern historians who 
have written about his time. I saw the man; caught many a glimpse of his 
mind and heart, and names which had been to me but symbols in a period 
of obscure history became things living and recognisable. 

I could have travelled from Catanzaro by railway to the sea-coast station 
called Squillace, but the town itself is perched upon a mountain some miles 
inland, and it was simpler to perform the whole journey by road, a drive of 
four hours, which, if the weather favoured me, would be thoroughly enjoy- 
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able. On my last evening Don Pasquale gave a good account of the sky ; 
he thought I might hopefully set forth on the morrow, and, though I was to 
leave at eight o’clock, promised to come and see me off. Very early I 
looked forth, and thé prospect seemed doubtful ; I had half a mind to post- 
pone departure. But about seven came Don Pasquale’s servant, sent by his 
master to enquire whether I should start or not, and, after asking the man’s 
opinion, I decided to take courage. The sun rose, I saw the streets of 
Catanzaro brighten in its pale gleams, and, amid the drifting wrack above, 
patches of blue. 

Luckily my carriage-owner was a man of prudence ; at the appointed 
hour he sent a covered vehicle—not the open carozzella in which I should 
have cheerfully set forth had it depended upon myself. Don Pasquale, too, 
though unwilling to perturb me, could not altogether disguise his misgivings. 
At my last sight of him, he stood on the pavement before the hotel gazing 
anxiously upwards. But the sun still shone, and as we began the descent 
of the mountain-side I felt annoyed at having to view the landscape through 
narrow windows. 

Of a sudden—we were near the little station down in the valley—there 
arose a mighty roaring, and I saw the trees of the wayside bend as if they 
would break. The sky blackened, the wind howled, and presently, as I 
peered through the window for some hope that this would only be a passing 
storm, rain beat violently upon my face. Then the carriage stopped, and 
my driver, a lad of about seventeen, jumped down to put something right in 
the horses’ harness. 

‘Ts this going to last?” I shouted to him. 

“No, no, signore!”’ he answered gaily. “It will be over in a minute or 
two. cece il sole!” 

I beheld no sun, either then or at any moment during the rest of the day, 
but the voice was so reassuring that I gladly gave ear to it. On we drove, 
down the lonely vale of the Corace, through orange-groves and pine-woods, 
laurels aud myrtles, carobs and olive-trees, with the rain beating fiercely 
upon us, the wind swaying all the leafage like billows on a stormy sea. At 
the Marina of Catanzaro we turned southward on the coast road, pursued 
it for two or three miles, then branched upon our inland way. The storm 
showed no sign of coming to an end. Several times the carriage stopped, 
and the lad gct down to examine his horses—perhaps to sympathise with 
them; he was such a drenched, battered, pitiable object that I reproached 
myself for allowing him to pursue the journey. 

“ Brutto tempo /” he screamed above the uproar, when I again spoke to 
him; but in such a cheery tone that I did not think it worth while to 
make any further remark. 

Through the driving rain, I studied as well as I could the features of the 
country. On my left hand stretched a long flat-topped mountain, forming 
the southern slope of the valley we ascended; steep, dark, and furrowed 
with innumerable torrent-beds, it frowned upon a river that rushed along 
the ravine at its foot to pour into the sea where the mountain broke as a 
rugged cliff. This was the Mons Moscius of old time, which sheltered the 
monastery built by Cassiodorus. The headlong swollen flood, coloured like 
yellow clay, held little resemblance to the picture I had made of that river 
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Pellena which murmurs so musically in the old writer's pages. Its valley 
was heaped with great blocks of granite—a feature which has interest for 
the geologist ; it marks an abrupt change of system, from the soft stone of 
Catanzaro (which ends the Apennine) to that granitic mass of Aspromonte 
(the toe of Italy) which must have risen above the waters long before the 
Apennines came into existence. The wild weather emphasised a natural 
diflerence between this valley of Squillace and that which rises towards 
Catanzaro ; here is but scanty vegetation, little more than thin orchards of 
olive, and the landscape has a bare, harsh character. Is it changed so 
greatly since the sixth century of our era? Or did its beauty lie in the 
eyes of Cassiodorus, who throughout his long life of statesmanship in the 
north never forgot this Bruttian home, and who sought peace at last amid 
the scenes of his childhood ? 

At windings of the way I frequently caught sight of Squillace itself, high 
and far, its white houses dull-gleaming against the lurid sky. The crag on 
which it stands is higher than that of Catanzaro, but of softer ascent. As 
we approached I sought for signs of a road that would lead us upward, 
but nothing of the sort could be discerned; presently I became aware that 
we were turning into a side valley, and, to all appearances, going quite 
away from the town. The explanation was that the ascent lay on the 
further slope; we began at length to climb the back of the mountain, and 
here I noticed with a revival of hope that there was a lull in the tempest ; 
rain no longer fell so heavily ; the clouds seemed to be breaking apart. A 
beam of sunshine would have set me singing with joy. When half-way up, 
my driver rested his horses and came to speak a word; we conversed 
merrily. He was to make straight for the hotel, where shelter and food 
awaited us—a bottle of wine, ha, ha! He knew the hotel, of course? Oh 
yes, he knew the hotel ; it stood just at the entrance to the town ; we should 
arrive in half an hour, 

Looking upwards I saw nothing but a mass of ancient ruins, high frag- 
ments of shattered wall, a crumbling tower, and great windows through 
which the clouds were visible. Inhabited Squillace lay, no doubt, behind. 
I knew that it was a very small place, without any present importance ; but 
at all events there was an albergo, and the mere name of albergo had a 
delightful sound of welcome after such a journey. Here I would stay for 
the night, at ail events; if the weather cleaved, I might be glad to remain 
for two or three days. Certainly the rain was stopping ; the wind no longer 
howled. Up we went towards those ragged walls and great, vacant 
windows. We reached the summit; for two minutes the horses trotted ; 
then a sudden halt, and my lad’s face at the carriage door. 

** Eeco Ualbergo, Signore !” 

I jumped out. We were at the entrance to an unpaved street of squalid 
hovels, a street which the rain had converted into a muddy river, so that, 
on quitting the vehicle, I stepped into running water up to my ankles. 
Before me was a long low cabin, with a row of four or five windows and no 
upper storey ; a miserable hut of rubble and plaster, stained with ancient 
dirt and, at this moment, looking soaked with moisture. Above the door- 
way I read “ Osteria Centrale”; on the bare end of the house was the 
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to say that at the time this touch of humour made no appeal to me; my 
position was no laughing matter. Faint with hunger, I saw at once that I 
should have to browse on fearsome food. I saw, too, that there was scarce 
a possibility of passing the night in this place; I must drive down to the 
sea-shore, and take my chance of a train which would bring me at some 
time to Reggio. While I thus reflected—the water rushing over my boots 
—a very ill-looking man came forth and began to stare curiously at me. I 
met his eye, but he offered no greeting. A woman joined him, and the two, 
quite passive, waited to discover my intentions. 

Eat I must, so I stepped forward and asked if I could have a meal. 
Without stirring, the man gavea sullen assent. Could I have food at once? 
Yes, in a few minutes. Would they show me—the dining-room? Man 
and woman turned upon their heels, and I followed. The entrance led 
into a filthy kitchen ; out of this I turned to the right, went along a pas- 
sage upon which opened certain chamber doors, and was conducted into a 
room at the end—for the nonce, a dining-room, but at ordinary times a 
bedroom. Evidently the kitchen served for native guests; as a foreigner I 
was treated with more ceremony. Left alone till my meal should be ready, 
I examined the surroundings. The floor was of worn stone, which looked 
to me like the natural foundation of the house; the walls were rudely 
plastered, cracked, grimed, and with many a deep chink ; as for the window, 
it admitted light, but, owing to the aged dirt which had gathered upon it, 
refused any view of things without save in two or three places where the 
glass was broken ; by these apertures, and at every point of the framework, 
entered a sharp wind. In one corner stood an iron bedstead, with mattress 
and bedding ina great roll upon it; a shaky deal table and primitive chair 
completed the furniture. Ornament did not wholly lack; round the walls 
hung a number of those coloured political caricatures (several indecent) 
which are published by some Italian newspapers, and a large advertisement 
of a line of emigrant ships between Naples and New York. Moreover, there 
was suspended in a corner a large wooden crucifix, very quaint, very 
hideous, and black with dust. 

Spite of all this, I still debated with myself whether to engage the room 
for the night. I should have liked to stay ; the thought of a sunny morning 
here on the height strongly allured me, and it seemed a shame to confess 
myself beaten by an Italian inn. On the other hand, the look of the people 
did not please me ; they had surly, forbidding faces. I glanced at the door— 
no lock. Fears, no doubt, were ridiculous ; yet I felt ill at ease. I would 
decide after seeing the sort of fare that was set before me. 

The meal came with no delay. First, a dish of great peperoni cut up in 
oil. This gorgeous fruit is never much to my taste, but I had as yet eaten 
no such peperoni as those of Squillace ; an hour or two afterwards my mouth 
was still burning from the heat of a few morsels to which I was constrained 
by hunger. Next appeared the dish for which I had covenanted—the only 
food, indeed, which the people had been able to offer at short notice—a 
stew of pork and potatoes. Pork (majale) is the staple meat of all this 
region; viewing it as Homeric diet, I had often battened upon such flesh 
with moderate satisfaction. But the pork of Squillace defeated me ; it smelt 
abominably, and it was tough as leather. No eggs were to be had, no 
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maccaroni ; cheese, yes—the familiar caccio cavallo, Bread appeared in the 
form of a flat circular cake, a foot in diameter, with a hole through the 
middle ; its consistency resembled that of cold pancake. And the drink! 
At least I might hope to solace myself with an honest draft of red wine. 
I poured from the thick decanter (dirtier vessel was never seen on table) 
and tasted. The stuff was poison. Assuredly I am far from fastidious : 
this, I believe, was the only occasion when wine has been offered me in 
Italy which I could not drink. After desperately trying to persuade myself 
that the liquor was merely ‘‘ rough,’’ that its nauseating flavour meant only 
a certain coarse quality of the local grape, I began to suspect that it was 
largely mixed with water—the water of Squillace! Notwithstanding a 
severe thirst, I could not and durst not drink. 

Very soon I made my way to the kitchen, where my driver, who had 
stabled his horses, sat feeding heartily ; he looked up with his merry smile, 
surprised at the rapidity with which I had finished. How I envied his 
sturdy stomach! With the remark that I was going to have a stroll round 
the town and should be back to settle things in half an hour, I hastened 
into the open. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MISERIA. 


‘‘ Wuat do people do here ?’’ I once asked at a little town between Rome 
and Naples; and the man with whom I talked, shrugging his shoulders, 
answered curtly, ‘‘ C’e miseria’’—there’s nothing but poverty. The same 
reply would be given in towns and villages without number through the 
length of Italy. I had seen poverty enough, and squalid conditions of life, 
but the most ugly and repulsive collection of houses I ever came upon was 
the town of Squillace. I admit the depressing effect of rain and cloud, and of 
hunger worse than unsatisfied ; these things count emphatically in my case ; 
but under no conditions could inhabited Squillace be other than an offence 
to eye and nostril. The houses are, with one or two exceptions, ground- 
floor hovels; scarce a weather-tight dwelling is discoverable ; the general 
impression is that of dilapidated squalor. Streets, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, do not exist ; irregular alleys climb about the rugged heights, often 
so steep as to be difficult of ascent; here and there a few boulders have 
been thrown together to afford a footing, and in some places the native rock 
lies bare ; but for the most part one walks on the accumulated filth of ages. 
At the moment of my visit there was in progress the only kind of cleaning 
which Squillace knows; down every trodden way and every intermural 
galley poured a flush of rain-water, with occasionally a leaping torrent or 
small cascade, which all but barred progress. Open doors everywhere 
allowed me a glimpse of the domestic arrangements, and J saw that my 
albergo had some reason to pride himself on superiority ; life in a country 
called civilised cannot easily be more primitive than under these crazy roofs. 
As for the people, they had a dull, heavy aspect; rare as must be the 
apparition of a foreigner among them, no one showed the slightest curiosity 
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as I passed, and (an honourable feature of their district) no one begged. 
Women went about in the rain protected by a shawl-like garment of very 
picturesque colouring; it had broad yellow stripes on a red ground, the 
tones subdued to a warm richness. 

The animal population was not without its importance. Turn where I 
would I encountered lean, black pigs, snorting, frisking, scampering and 
squeeling as if the bad weather were a delight to them, Gaunt, low-spirited 
dogs prowled about in search of food, and always ran away at my approach. 
In one precipitous by-way, where the air was insupportably foul, I came 
upon an odd little scene: a pig and a cat, quite alone, were playing together, 
and enjoying themselves with remarkable spirit. The pig lay down in the 
running mud, and pussy, having leapt on to him, began to scratch his back, 
bite his ears, stroke his sides. Suddenly, porker was uppermost and the 
cat, pretending to struggle for life, under his forefeet. It was the only 
amusing incident I met with at Squillace, and the sole instance of anything 
like cheerful vitality. 

Above the habitations stand those prominent ruins which had held my 
eye during our long ascent. These are the rugged walls and windows of a 
monastery, not old enough to possess much interest, and, on the crowning 
height, the heavy remnants of a Norman castle, with one fine doorway still 
intact. Bitterly I deplored the gloomy sky which spoiled what would else 
have been a magnificent view from this point of vantage—a view wide- 
spreading in all directions, with Sila northwards, Aspromonte to the south, 
and between them a long horizon of the sea. Looking down upon Squillace, 
one sees its houses niched among huge masses of granite, which protrude 
from the scanty soil, or cling to the rocky surface like limpet shells. Was 
this the site of Scylaceum, or is it, as some hold, merely a medieval refuge 
which took the name of the old city nearer to the coast? The Scylaceum 
of the sixth century is described by Cassiodorous—a picture glowing with 
admiration and tenderness. It lay, he says, upon the side of a hill; nay, it 
hung there ‘‘ like a cluster of grapes,” in such glorious light and warmth 
that, to his mind, it deserved to be called the native region ofthe sun. The 
fertility of the country around was unexampled ; nowhere did earth yield 
to mortals a more luxurious life. Quoting this description, Lenormant holds 
that, with due regard to time’s changes, it exactly fits the site of Squillace. 
Yet Cassiodorous says that the hill by which you approached the town was 
not high enough to weary a traveller, a consideration making for the later 
view that Scylaceum stood very near to the Marina of Catanzaro, at a spot 
called Roccella, where, not only is the nature of the ground suitable, but 
there exist considerable traces of ancient building, such as are not discover- 
able here on the mountain-top. Lenormant thought that Roccella was. 
merely the sea-port of the inland town. I wish he were right. No 
archeologist, whose work I have studied, affects me with such a personal 
charm, with such a sense of intellectual sympathy, as Francois Lenormant 
—dead, alas, before he could complete his delightful book. But one fears 
that, in this instance, he judged too hastily. 

There is no doubt, fortunately, as to the position of the religious house 
founded by Cassiodorous ; it was in the shadow of Mons Moscius, and quite 
near to the sea. I had marked the spot during my drive up the valley, and 
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now saw it again from this far height, but I could not be satisfied with 
distant views. Weather and evil quarters making it impossible to remain at 
Squillace, I decided to drive forthwith to the railway station, see how much 
time remained to me before the arrival of the train for Reggio, and, if it 
could be managed, visit in that interval the place that attracted me. 

It is my desire to be at peace with all men, and in Italy I have rarely 
failed to part with casual acquaintances—even innkeepers and cocchieri— 
on friendly terms ; but my host of the Albergo Nazionale made it difficult to 
preserve good humour. Not only did he charge thrice the reasonable sum 
for the meal I could not eat, but his bill for my driver's colazione contained 
such astonishing items that I had to question the lad as to what he had 
really consumed. It proved to be a very ugly case of extortion, and the 
tone of sullen menace with which my arguments were met did not help to 
smooth things. Presently the man hit upon a pleasant sort of compromise. 
Why, he asked, did I not pay the bill as it stood, and then, on dismissing 
my carriage—he had learnt that I was not returning to Catanzaro—deduct 
as much as I chose from the payment of the driver? A pretty piece of 
rascality, this, which he would certainly not have suggested but that the 
driver was a mere boy, helpless himself and bound to render an account to 
his master. I had to be content with resolutely striking off half the sum 
charged for the lad’s wine (he was supposed to have drunk about four litres), 
and sending the receipted bill to Don Pasquale at Catanzaro, that he might 
be ready with information if any future traveller consulted him about the 
accommodation to be hadat Squillace. No one is likely to do so for a long 
time to come, but I have no doubt Don Pasquale had a chuckle of amused 
indignation over the interesting and very dirty bit of paper. We drove 
quickly down the winding road, and from below I again admired the 
picturesqueness of Squillace. Both my guide-books, by the way, the ortho- 
dox English and German authorities, assert that from the railway station by 
the sea shore Squillace is invisible. Which of the two borrowed this 
information from the other? As a matter of fact, the view of mountain and 
town from the station platform is admirable, though, of course, at so great 
a distance, only a whitish patch represents the hovels and ruins upon their 
royal heights. 

I found that I had a good couple of hours at my disposal, and that to the 
foot of Mons Moscius (now called Coscia di Stalletti) was only a short walk. 
It rained drearily, but by this time I had ceased to think of the weather. 
After watching the carriage fora moment, as it rolled away on the long road 
back to Catanzaro (sorry not to be going with it), I followed the advice of 
the station master, and set out to walk along the line of rails towards the 
black, farrowed mountain side. 

GroRGE GISsING. 
[ To be continued. | 
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